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IN EXILE: ST. HELENA 


CHAPTER XVI 

TIIE DEPORTATION* OE LAS CASES 

^HE servant of Count Las Cases at Longwood was a 
g mulatto, named James Scott. Las Cases sent 
M Scott witli a secret message to Baroness Sturmer, 
a fact which the Baron at once communicated to 
Sir Hudson Lowe ; who then learned that Scott had been 
engaged as servant by Las Cases without the sanction of Sir 
George Cockburn, and that he did not bear a good character. 
On the 18th November, 181G, he informed Las Cases that he 
would have to change his servant, to which the Count replied, 
in the Longwood manner of sulky defiance, that the servant 
of his choice might be taken from him but he could not be 
compelled to accept the substitute offered by the Governor. 
Lowe was hardened to that kind of reply. Scott was re- 
moved on the 15th, and forbidden all communication with 
Longwood. 

The loss of his servant came at a time when Las Cases wg,s 
most anxious for an honourable excuse for leaving St. Helena. 
The weak state of his eyes prevented him from writing much, 
and so the daily journal had to be dictated to his son, who 
in his turn had developed a heart weakness of a somewhat 
alarming nature. Las Cases and his son were in the smallest 
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and most uncomfortable rooms, at the back of the house. 
They were at tins time the most miserable of tlie followers, 
and the Journal having now attained a substantial size, Las 
Cases gave evident signs of rcstivcncss. ' 

His relations with the other followers had never been good 
and had been steadily growing worse. Gourgaud told 
Bertrand, who appears to have agreed, that the complaints 
against Sir Hudson Lowe merely aggravated their position ; 
that it was all due to “ the follies and intrigues of Las Cases, 
his promenades, his meetings on horseback.’" “ Las Cases is 
always urging on His Majesty, and so does him much barm,” 
Gourgaud was right. Las Cases was the inspircr of much 
of the violence against Sir Hudson Lowe, and the cause of 
many of the Longwood troubles. 

When Scott was removed, Montholon told Gourgaud he 
was sure Las Cases would soon go. In effect he was much 
upset. ** His Majesty,” \nitcs Gourgaud, ” takes a great 
interest in this poor man. Wc dine. The Emperor sends for 
news of this poor Las Cases. Ali returns wth the report that 
he is in bed but hopes to manage some soup and a nice fowl. 
* Ah, the poor man,' exclaims Montholon. To which His 
I^fnjcsty makes no response. After dinner His ^Fnjesty sends 
the young one to keep his father company, and then talks 
again about his dear Las Cases. ‘ The vexations of the 
Governor wthout doubt have been the cause of his illness,’ 
I object,” says Gourgaud, ” that I suffered ns much as 
M. Las Cases when they look my scr\'nnt, and tliat for tlircc 
days I had no domestic to attend me.” 

Next day there was a scene, llcrtmnd was inslruclcd by 
Napoleon to tell Gourgaud that Las Cases, being a chamber- 
lain, should lake prcce<1cncc over him, to uhich Gourgaud 
answered by citing all the privileges to wlucli he was entitled 
from his position of Chief Onlcrfy Ofliccr to His Majesty, 
concluding with the remark,” In no event will 1, a soldier, gixe 
way to a chamberlain vho is not in reality anything hut a 
litletl valet.” 
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Napoleon sent for Gourgaud and Montholon. He ex- 
pressed to them his appreciation of the society of Las Cases, 
a-^man of great merit, and told them they ought to make 
friends ivith him. Gourgaud replied that the chamberlain 
was too much of a Jesuit for him, whereupon Napoleon told 
him bluntly that as regards character he had less even than 
a child. Gourgaud appealed to Montholon, who remarked 
that, for his part, he had been a Minister Plenipotentiary, he 
was a General, also a Chamberlain, he had served his country 
seventeen years, and that never, under any pretext, would he 
give way to Las Cases. Napoleon said that if he had seniority 
as a Chamberlain that made a difference — a remark which 
preluded an attack on Gourgaud who, he observed, thought 
too much of himself and was jealous also of Montholon. 
Gourgaud replied that he was in agreement with Montholon, 
that nothing would ever affect their good relations, that his 
only hope was that His Majesty could not intend the hard 
words by which he was crushing them. The Emperor ended 
by la3dng down that after Bertrand and Las Cases came 
Mme. de Montholon, and that as for Gourgaud and Montholon 
they were two children who together counted only as one 
person. “ My calculation is,” concludes Gourgaud, “ that 
the young Emanuel should go before me, since at thirty-three 
years of age, and after seventeen years of service, I am 
treated like a child.” 

When, before dinner. Las Cases and Mme. de Montholon 
were in attendance on the Emperor in the salon, Madame 
being in tears, Napoleon told her he did not mean a word of 
what he had said to her husband. Gourgaud adds in triumph 
that he walked into the dining-room before the chamberlain, 
and that “ His Majesty is very affable towards us, but not 
to Las Cases.” This effort to soothe the feelings of the out- 
raged Generals did little good, Gourgaud had to resort to 
medicine to relieve his sufferings, and Montholon declared 
that he would leave St. Helena rather than give precedence 
to Las Casesr Next day, to prevent further scenes, Napoleon 
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dined m fais room, Las Cases m his, and Gourgaiid m his, 
leaving tlic Jlontholons to take the house dinner bj them- 
selves in the dining room. 

Las Cases -writes in his journal of tlie horrors of his situa- 
tion, “ exiled, and probably for ever, to a deserted rock two 
thousand leagues from homo, confined in a small prison 
beneath a sky, m a climate, on a soil, totallj different from 
that of my nativ c country, I am hastening to a premature 
grave, the only probable conclusion of my misery. Bereft of 
my wife, children, and friends, who though tiicj still h\c 
may be said to be no longer in the same world with me; 
shut out from all communication with mankind, I deplore 
the recollection of family affections, and the charms of 
friendship and society.** Then he turns to his one consola- 
tion “Here I am not surrounded b> mere illusions and 
historical recollections; I am m actual contact with the 
living man who has accomplished so many prodigies Every 
dij, every moment, I may contemplate the features of him 
who, with a glance, ordered battles, and decided the fate of 
Empires” . , . ”I may garc on the brow,” etc. , , . 
” I maj presume to touch the hand,** etc ...” I hear the 
voice of him who,” etc . . ”I converse, almost familiarly, 
with the monarch who," etc ” I see him, I hear him speak, 
I attend on him, and, perhaps, even help to console him 
Can I then lay claim to pity ? On the contrary, will not 
thousands env > mv lot ? ** 

Tlicsc pleasures, how cv er genuine and Iionourabic, w cre not 
potent enough to reconcile Las Cases to a life of permanent 
cvilc The hostihlj of the Montholons and Gourgaud 
strengthened his longing to escape. Ills opportunilj now 
came 

James Scott contnv cd, in the darkness of cv cning, to cv adc 
all the Rcnlncs and enter the apartment of his fonner master 
Las Cases projiosed to use him for furtlicr clandestine com- 
munications, this tunc With correspondents in Europe, 
whither Scott would go as the servant of some ofiiccr return* 
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ing to England A Las Cases bl-oaclied the matter to Napoleon, 
who looked through the documents which might be utilized, 
and talked about the work of transcription, but gave no 
positive orders. Next day when Las Cases spoke again about 
the project Napoleon evinced no sign of interest, from which 
the Comit concluded that it was to be prosecuted but not 
in such a manner as to implicate the Emperor in case of 
discovery. As Gonnard observes:" “He left Las Cases to 
take the risks while retaining for himself the chances of 
success and the possibilitj" of repudiating Las Cases in case of 
failure.” Las Cases for his part rushed willingly into danger, 
hoping that as a result he might be deported from the island. 

Scott passed through the sentries a second time, and was 
told to return next daj’-. There was still left some of the 
satin on Avlhch young Las Cases had written the j\Iontholon 
Remonstrance, for Sautini. Emanuel now copied on it, in 
minute characters, letters from his fatlicr to Lady Clavering, 
a French lady who had befriended Las Cases in England, 
and to Lucicn. The satin was given to Scott, who sewed it 
in his clothing, and then passed through the sentries once 
more and returned to Jamestown. The success of these 
passages to and fro does not speak well for the watchfulness 
of the guard. It would seem that, in spite of the sentries, 
who were said to be close under his windows, Napoleon could 
have left Long^vood in the night if he had been so minded. 

James Scott shoAved the Avaistcoat to his father, John 
Scott, a white man, v^ho reported the matter to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, Avith the result that James Avas arrested, at James- 
toAvn. 

Then came the turn of Cognt Las Cases. On the 25th 
November, 1816, at 4 p.ra.. Las Cases and Gourgaud were 
Avith Napoleon in the garden. “ Five oranges were brought 
on a plate, Avith a knife and some sugar,” writes the chamber- 

^ Las Cases told Lowe that Scott had ^‘'offered” his services, and when 
Lowe replied that Scott denied it. Las Cases said by “ offered ” he meant 
that the servant raised no objections. 

2 Les Origines,” p. 362. 
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Iain. “ Oranges are very scarce on the island ; they arc 
sent from the Cape. The Emperor is very fond of this fruit. 
These were a present from Lady JInlcolm> and the Admiral 
never failed to send iiim some whenever lie had any. lYc 
were three of us this moment with the Emperor ; he gave me 
one of the oranges to put in my pocket for my son, and pro- 
ceeded to cut the others in slices, and prepare them ; and, 
seated on the trunk of a tree, was eating them cheerfully, and 
familiarly distributing part of them to us at the same time. 
By a fatal instinet I was precisely at that instant con- 
templating the pleasure of this momentary situation. Alas t 
I was far from thinking that I was then taking tlic last..^ 
present I should ever receive from his hands." 

They went into tlic house and, keeping tlie door open 
between the salon and the billiard-room, Napoleon, followed 
by Las Cases, walked up and down the Icnglli of the two 
rooms. The talk was about the festivities which had taken 
place on the occasion of Iiis marriage, and the terrible fire 
that followed, at the ball given by Prince Schwartzenberg. 

“ I was listening and inwardly proposing to make an interest- 
ing article in my journal on the subject, wlicn the Emperor 
suddenly interrupted his conversation, to obscrv’c through 
the window a great number of English officers, who were 
advancing towards us from Uic gale of our enclosure : it was 
the Governor, surrounded by several of his staff. These 
circumstances appeared smg\dar, and — mark the effect of a 
guilty conscience !— the idea of my letter clandestinely sent, 
immediately occurred to my mind, and a secret foreboding 
instantly warned me timt nil tlicse strange proceedings 
conccmcil me. Such, in fact, was the case, for a few minutes 
aftenvards a message was brought to me, informing me that 
the English Colonel, the creature of Sir Hudson Ixiwe, was 
waiting for me in my nparlmrnt. I made a sign that I wn« 
with the Emperor, who, a few minutes nftersvards, said to me, 

* Go, Las Cases, and sec wlml that animal wants of you.’ 
And, ns I was going, he added, * and come bach toon' These 
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were the last vs'ords of Napoleon to me. Alas I I never saw 
him again, but his accent, the tone of his voice, still sound in 
my ears. How often since have I taken delight in allowing 
my imagination to dwell upon thenv! And what mingled 
sensations of pleasure and regret may be produced by a 
painful recollection ! ” 

The English party consisted of Sir Hudson Lowe, Sir 
George Bingham, Sir Thomas Reade, Captain Blakeney, 
Mr. Rainsford the Inspector of Police, who had recently 
arrived in the island, and two orderlies. Having ascertained 
that Las Cases and his son were in the house, the Governor 
returned to Plantation House, leaving Sir Thomas Reade 
with instructions to arrest tliem both, which was accordingly 
done. Count Las Cases went -with Reade and an orderly to 
Brigade-Major Harrison’s house at Hutt’s Gate, and Emanuel 
followed, escorted b}’’ Captain Blakeney and an orderly, with 
Rainsford in. charge of two trunks, %vhich had been packed 
with papers found in the Las Cases apartments. 

Napoleon, upon observing these proceedings from the 
vandows, said he fancied lie w'as seeing a party of South Sea 
cannibals dancing round their prisoners wdiom they were 
about to devour. He w’as so pleased with the image that he 
made O’Meara repeat the w'ords after him, to make sure that 
they should be accurately reported to Sir Hudson Lowe. 

As Emanuel Las Cases "was being removed, O’Meara asked 
him W'hether they had really tried to send the letters, to 
which the lad, sobbing, replied, “ What would you have, we 
are in such horrible discomfort.” This proves that the whole 
affair had been entered on in the hope of its being discovered, 
so that a removal by force from Longwood might be engi- 
neered. When Count Las Cases saw the small room in which 
he and his son were to sleep he remarked, more than once, 
that it was better than what they had been obliged to put up 
with at Longwood. In the first unguarded moments son and 
father let it be seen that they had worked for departure from 
Longwood and were very glad to have got aWay. 
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Major Gorrcquer told Las Cases that the Go\cmor ^^ould 
at once ha\e dinner sent for him from Plantation House, and 
expressed the Go\ emor's regret at the distance it would ln\ c 
to travel (about four miles), and said the Goaemor ordered 
that anything Las Cases required should be proMded Las 
Cases was clfusn c in lus tlnnks ^ 

On the 28th No\ ember the two Las Cases were rcmo\cd 
from Major Hamson’s to a cottage belonging to Bnicombe, 
not far distant, whence the house and grounds of Long^^ood 
are plainly 'visible The cottage is still in existence , it is of 
small dimensions Here was Baleombc’s poiillrj farm, 
where the fowls, duchs, geese, and turkejs were fattened for 
Napolcon*s table There was a small garden in which the 
prisoners could take exercise The sentnes were kept ns 
much as possible out of sight 

Tlie Go^cmo^ came ncarl> eserj da> to sec Las Cases 
The Count told him, in the presence of Major Gorrcquer, lint 
he “ found him reasonable and frank m all his proceedings , 
that on his part he felt pleasure in sajing he now saw things 
in a different light , * at Longwood/ he said, * one secs things 
through a ^cli of blood * , this \cil had now been wnthdmvn 
from before his c>as, and he now spoke ns a stringer to 
Longwood, and witli all the frankness natural to him ” He 
repented this on a subsequent occasion ; lie said that ** he 
now spoke and saw things as a stranger to I ongivood ; that 
manj circumstances appeared to him m a sciy different light 
than when he was there . tint the same good might result 
to other* by proper explanation and the bloovU \cil whicli 
was extended over Longwood might thus be rcmovrtl Ht 
acknowledged with pleasure the attention he had received 
from the Governor since he was in Ins present situation ** 

Dr. Baxter, wlio ntlcndcd rmanutl l*ns Caves at Itiil 
combe's cottage, rtportcvl to Lowe that the Count “ *nid 
that, Iiowcvcr >our actions might b'' uinucneetl bj i>ohtica! 

* In Of “McfrofUl* If It tw»t toMV. 0*1 vrlen ft* 11 prv t* 

Jrwrtlj- ftiVf*J f Jf ft no*»el of b ^ by | -rM-rt 

Ip^r Ujycnft* ** 
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motives and circumstances, your conduct towards him since 
liis removal from Longwood has been marked with that 
politeness and attention which was in every waj’- agreeable to 
his feelings, and that he saw at present your character in a 
very different light and through quite another medium than 
when at Longwood.” 

Las Cases was, doubtless, most anxious to obtain a good 
footing with the Governor, but tliat the ehange of feeling was 
genuine is shown by an entry in the I\Idmorial,” of the 7th 
December, 1816 ; “ I must confess tliat this Governor, 

since he has had me in his power, has behaved towards me 
with the utmost politeness, and the most marked attention. 

I have seen him go myself and remove a sentry who might, 
he said, have offended my sight, to place him behind some 
trees in order that I might no longer sec him.”^ 

When Las Cases arrived at the Cape his opinion of the 
Governor there underwent a similar change. He wrote ; , 
“ I now discovered how greatly the Governor’s character 
had been misrepresented to me. Lord Charles. Somerset 
was, indeed, far from meriting the reports I had heard - 
respecting him. Almost every man has his detractors, and 
those who have high functions to discharge seldom escape 
the tongue of calumny.” 

Las Cases admitted now that on leaving Longwood he for 
the first time saw things in a reasonable light, and found that 
Sir Hudson Lowe was a very different man from what he had 
been taught to believe. In the foul atmosphere of Longwood, 
thick with the miasma of intrigue, deceit, jealousy, and 
hatred, it was impossible to see things correctly. Those who 
emerged and were able to throw off that baneful influence, 
were astonished at the changed aspect of affairs, when the 
normal powers of vision had returned. 

In one of his interviews with Lowe, Las Cases made some 
interesting remarks about Napoleon. He said, speaking of 
the mental disposition, “ C’est un vrai malade,” that one 
i This passage has been cut out of some editions of the Memorial.” 
ii.— B 
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irritation had been followed by another, till it had brought 
him “ an dernier degofit de la vie.” “He must be looked 
upon as a sick man ; great allowances should be made for 
him ; he expresses himself with warmth ; he is by nature 
of a quick temper ; he is of the proudest spirit ; we must 
remember how many years he has been a sovereign, and that 
he has not been in the custom of restraining himself in the 
choice of words, at the same time he weighs things well, and 
is Very slow to form a judgment. Be persuaded, Sir 
Governor, that if you knew him you would find him a man of 
the best natural disposition.” Napoleon at St. Helena was 
frequently peevish, ill-humoured, violent. But he was not 
always in the melancholy mood. One day, not feeling well, 
he asked Bertrand how he was looking. “ Rather yellow,” 
replied the Grand Marshal. Napoleon rose from the sofa and 
chased Bertrand round the table. “ Rather yellow, indeed I 
Do you intend to insult me? Do you mean to assert that I 
am bilious, morose, splenetic, passionate, unjust, tyrannical ? 
Let me get hold of your eat and I will have my revenge.” 

While living at Balcombe’s cottage Las Cases dictated to 
his son many letters, some of them of portentous lengtli. 
They are not all printed in the “Memorial,” for he says, “I 
omit a pretty voluminous correspondence.” His letter to 
Lowe of the 19fch December would cover forty large pages 
of print. He inflicted this arduous work upon his son, 
although Baxter told him it was this cop5dng that had 
affected the boy’s heart. The papers foimd in the trunks 
consisted of the manuscript of the campaign of Italy, dictated 
by the Emperor, which Lowe sent back to Longwood ; copies 
of the correspondence between Longwood and the English 
authorities, from the time of Sir George Cockbum, which 
Lowe also retiimed to Longwood ; and the journal. Napoleon 
claimed the journal as relating exclusively to himself, and 
consisting very much of matter derived from him in conversa- 
tion ; Las Cases claimed it as his own handiwork. Lowe 
decided to keep it. 
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Having secured his o^vn exclusion from the case, Napoleon 
denounced Las Cases for his conduct ; “ not,” said he to 
O’Meara, “ that I disapprove of his endeavouring to make 
our situation kno^vn, on the contrary ; but I disapprove of 
the bungling manner in which he attempted it. I am sorry 
for it, because people will accuse me of having been privy to 
the plan, and will have a poor opinion of my understanding ; 
supposing me to have consented to so shallow a plot.” 

On the 30th November Las Cases VTote a long letter to 
Lowe in which he asked to be sent to England, a request he 
repeated in a second letter, of the 2nd December, and again 
in a letter of the 4th December, in which he said : “ I demand 
of you, officially and formally, to be so good as to remove me 
from St. Helena and restore me to liberty.” He was afraid 
he would be detained in confinement, until orders as to his 
fate were received from England. Napoleon, who was under 
the same impression, wrote his follower a letter of sympathy 
and appreciation, ^vith the advice that he should insist on 
being sent away at once. The letter contained rather more 
than the normal abuse of Lowe. The passages relating to 
Las Cases were as follows : “ Your conduct at St. Helena 
has been, like the whole of your life, honourable and irre- 
proachable ; I have pleasure in giving you this testimony. . . , 
Your company was necessary to me. You are the only one 
who can read, speak, and understand English. How many 
nights have you watched over me during my illnesses ! 
However, I advise you, and, if necessary, I order you, to 
demand of the Governor of this place to be sent to the 
Continent ; he cannot refuse, since he has no power over 
you, but by virtue of the act which you have voluntarily 
signed. As there is every reason to suppose that you will 
not be allowed to come and see me before your departure, 
receive my embrace, and the assurance of my friendship. 
May you be happy.” The letter concluded with the words in 
Napoleon’s handwriting, “ Votre devou6, Napoleon.” 

The object of this letter was to force Lowe’s hand and 
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make him decide at once, dther to send Las Cases away, or 
to allow him to return to Lbngwood, and Napoleon expected' 
that the latter alternative would be taken. So it proved. On 
the 17th December, Las Cases wrote to the Governor to 
inform him that his son's illness had become very serious, 
and he made the remark that at Long^vood there was a 
medical officer on the spot, to be called in at any moment. 
Las Cases meant to imply that it was a matter of importance 
to remove them at once from St, Helena, but Lowe supposed 
he was expressing a desire to return to Long^vood, He went, 
with Gorrequer, to Balcombe's cottage, and told Las Cases 
that in consequence of his last letter, taking into account the 
state of his own and his son's health, and under the im* 
pression that such a step would be gratifying to General 
Bonaparte, he would allow them both to go back to Long- 
wood until final instructions were received from England, 

provided the Count would write him a letter on the 
subject,*’ says Major Gorrequer. “ Count Las Cases replied, 
the Governor had misunderstood him if he conceived he 
meant by his letter to solicit his return to Long^vood.” Las 
Cases was determined never to return to Long^vood, not even 
if the only alternative offered him was a lengthy imprison- 
ment at St, Helena. His reply to Lowe w’as that he did not 
intend to go back unless he was asked to do so by the 
Emperor himself. He wrote to Bertrand to the same effect, 
knowng well that Napoleon was the last man in the world to 
ask formally for the presence of any person who wished to stay 
away. 

When Napoleon heard from O’Meara that Las Cases 
declined to return, he was very much astonished, said it was 
impossible (gucsto e imposstbile)^ and made O’Meara repeat 
his statement several times before he would accept it. The 
reasons which had originally impelled Las Cases to ■wish to 
leave Long^vood, the discomfort, Uie ennui, the quarrels, his 
weak eyes and his son’s ill-hcalth, the profitable state to 
•ndiich his journal had already attained, were now reinforced 
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by otiier considerations. He could not bring himself to 
return, to be received with reproaches for his bungling, and 
suspicion as to the motives which prompted it. Gourgaud 
and the Montholons would use the unfortunate issue of the 
Scott affair to impugn his ability, and to suggest that he had 
ridden for a fall. Gourgaud wrote in his journal, that it 
looked very much like it. O’Meara wrote to Finlaison that 
the bungling had been deliberate, in order to earn a desired 
deportation. Balmain reported to his Government that the 
general opinion was to that effeet. The remark of young 
Las Cases to O’Meara, already quoted, places the matter 
beyond doubt. 

Las Cases would have stood, in the Longwood society, with 
a tarnished reputation both for ability and for loyalty. There 
was something still worse in the background. There was the 
fear of a permanent exile. When, later on, the orders of Lord 
Bathurst were received, it was found that the IMinister 
approved of Lowe’s offer to Las Cases to remain, an arrange- 
ment which he considered “ likely to conduce materially to 
the comfort of General Bonaparte,” but that if Las Cases 
made that deliberate choice, he must not “ expect to be 
released from the obligation thus voluntaril}’- imposed upon 
himself, upon any future change of opinion to which circum- 
stances may give rise.” Las Cases, in short, was to be a 
prisoner on nearly the same terms as Napoleon, for an 
indefinite period, perhaps for life. All the other followers 
knew that if their honour allowed it they could ask for and 
obtain leave to depart. Las Cases was to be denied the hope 
of ultimate freedom ; he was to be in a separate category, in 
permanent disgrace in the Longwood household, and confined 
to St. Helena for many years. He anticipated this decision, 
and was determined not to run any risk of such a fate. 

Napoleon enjoyed the society of Las Cases, and would have 
been glad to have him tied to Longwood. He instructed 
O’Meara to tell him informally that the Emperor would like 
him to stay, but when Las Cases insisted on a formal pro- 
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nouncement through the Grand Marshal, all that Napoleon 
would allow that high official to announce was, that the 
Emperor would be pleased if Las Cases departed and pleased 
if he remained. To a man anxious to remain, the latter 
phrase would have sufficed, but Las Cases was positively sick 
with desire to go. Bertrand tried verbally to induce him 
to stay, and asked him what were his reasons for declining. 
“ Would you not like,” he asked, “ to give me for the 
Emperor some explanation about your position ? ” The 
reply was that the details were too long to enter upon. 

While at Balcombe’s cottage Emanuel became seriously 
ill, with Doctors Baxter and O’Meara both in attendance, 
and the Count himself was in poor health. They were, 
accordingly, at the urgent request of Las Cases, who wished 
to get away as soon as possible even from the neighbourhood 
of Longwood, removed to the Castle, at Jamesto^vn. They 
were now close to the sea and the sight of it made Las Cases 
crazy with longing. He wrote in his journal : “ The endless 
difficulties that had arisen, and my endeavours to avert 
them, had kept me in a continual state of agitation, and 
vexation of mind was combined with grief of heart. Tlus 
complication of misery had wrought a kind of revolution in 
my whole frame. I suddenly felt myself ten years older. . , . 
However, making an effort to collect my strength, I once more 
begged that Sir Hudson Lowe would give orders for my 
removal as speedily as possible. He at length determined 
that my departure should take place two days aftenvards.” 

Every day for some time past he had been bombarding 
Lowe with supplications to be sent away, to any part of 
the Cape of Good Hope, or indeed to any other place, and 
soon. Each moment was a torment. As for the promise to 
be removed in two days, his reply to Lowe was, “Would it 
not be possible to go sooner ? ” Bertrand reported at Long- 
wood that, on finding that he could not embark at once. Las 
Coses became so distraught that he seemed to be in a state 
of delirium. 




From a contemporary water-colour 
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When Napoleon became convinced that Las Cases had 
positively refused to return, although it had been made clear 
to him that the Emperor would like to have him back, he 
turned and rent him, announcing that he had always recog- 
nized Las Cases as a man below the standard of mediocrity. 

Sir Hudson Lowe drew his character very well in the letter 
he wrote to Lord Charles Somerset, the Governor at the 
Cape : “ Count Las Cases is a man of considerable talents, 
of high literary attainments — exceedingly specious, eloquent, 
and insinuating — ^is, or appears to be, a fanatic admirer, or 
rather adorer, of Bonaparte — ^lias lived in closer habits of 
intimacy with him since his arrival on this island than any 
other person who accompanied him, and has been certainly 
the most active in keeping up the irritation of his mind 
against all the measures of the British Government, even 
repelling ameliorations of his own situation when offered. 
He had besides infringed the regulations, in different 
instances, before his last separation. In other respects he 
is a person of highly polite and gentle manners, and merits 
the consideration due to him on such account.” This is a 
discerning and, considering the rude calumniations of 
Las Cases, a generous letter. Lowe felt no rancour against 
the man in whose journal he found himself accused of moral 
turpitude of the basest kind. 

It was at last arranged that Las Cases and his son should 
embark for the Cape, on the evening of the 29th December. 
A diamond necklace which had belonged to Napoleon’s step- 
daughter, Hortense, had been in the Count’s keeping, con- 
cealed in a belt he wore ; this he contrived to return to 
Napoleon. He had promised to lend the Emperor a sum of 
4000 louis which he possessed in England.^ Bertrand 
was sent by Napoleon on the 29th December to receive 
this money, which Las Cases promised to give him in thirteen 

^ In tte Memorial,” vol. viii, p. 32, this is represented as a gift, but 
later, when at the Cape, be writes (vol. viii, p. 128), of a deed signed by 
Napoleon, wbicb constituted a claim for reimbursement. 
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bills of exchange of 800 louis each. It would almost seem 
that this was the amount paid for the privilege of departing. 
These proceedings occupied some time, and prevented the 
embarkation from taking place that evening, as originally 
arranged. Las Cases was consumed uith anxiety at the 
delay “which,” he says, “prolonged the conflict of my mind 
and lacerated my wounds.” 

On the 30th Bertrand visited him again, and after 
endeavouring for the last time to induce him to go back 
to Longwood, meeting wth no response, he turned the 
subject to the bills of exchange, which were at length handed 
over. Gourgaud also came to say good*byc, and there was a 
reconciliation between the two, with mutual expressions of 
good-will. 

Everything being settled, “ Sir Hudson Lowe wrote for me 
several letters of introductions to his friends at the Cape, 
who he assured me would prove very agreeable to me. I had 
not the courage to refuse these letters, such was the sincerity 
with •which they appeared to be offered. At length the long- 
lookcd-for moment of departure arrived. The Governor 
accompanied me to the gate, and ordered all his officers to 
attend me to the place of embarkation ; this, he said, was 
intended as a mark of respect. I eagerly jumped into the 
boat which was in readiness to receive me.” On the 80th 
December, 1816, the Griffon sailed for the Cape ^vith the 
fugitives on board. 



CHAPTER XVII 


SIR PULTENEY MALCOLM 

O N New Year’s Day, 1817, Napoleon received all his 
followers, vdtli their children, and distributed 
presents among them. To Hortense Bertrand 
he gave a bon-bon box which had .been a 
gift to him from Pauline ; he said it was worth fifty louis. 
To the other children, Napoleon and Henri Bertrand, 
Tristan and Helene l\Iontholon (the latter aged six months), 
he gave suitable toys. To Mesdames Bertrand and Montholon 
he had already sent in the morning a cup and saucer each, 
of the beautiful S6vres porcelain. Now he brought out 
the box which Elphinstone had sent him, and gave to these 
ladies- all that it contained in the way of shawls, stuffs, tea, 
etc. He gave Bertrand the set of chessmen. To Montholon 
he gave a cross in mosaic, to Gourgaud a spy-glass which 
had been a present from Caroline. He gave O’Meara a gold 
snuff-box, a fact which O’Meara at once reported to the 
Governor.^ Then there was a family dinner party at which 
all the followers and their children were present. 

The bright laughter of the children turned the Emperor’s 
thoughts to the days of his own youth. He spoke to his 
followers of his early literary aspirations, his correspondence 
with Abbe Raynal, his letter against Buttafuoco, his “ Souper 
de Beaucaire,” and the essay on “ happiness ” which he sent 
— in for the prize offered by the Academy of Lyons, in the year 
1791. He asserted that he had obtained the prize, which 
-was not the case. The examiners expressed a poor opinion 

^ B.M., 20166, p. 6. 
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between Malcolm and Lowe concerning the Admiral’s 
regulations as to the relative quantities of private, and 
Government, stores that should be brought to the igland in 
vessels under naval control Lowe reported to Bathurst. 
“ Nothing could be in more direct opposition to the system 
laid down on this head by Rear Admiral Sir George Cockbum 
than that followed by his successor ; the whole object of my 
correspondence was to procure the supplies for the island 
in the same way as had been done under Sir George Cock- 
burn Malcolm would not follow the system of Sir George 
Cockburn, preferring to make difficulties for the Governor 
in obtaining necessary supplies Balmain reports “ The 
apparent cause of the rupture ” (between Lowe and Malcolm) 
“is that the Admiral has with regard to the provisions of 
Saint Helena, taken a wrong course, with the result that we 
have been in want of wine, flour, fresh meat, and that all 
the horses on the island, without excepting those of Long 
wood, arc still on half rations, and tlic blame falls on the 
Governor” Sturmer wrote to his Government in the same 
sense The Commissioners, who had their causes of quarrel 
with Sir Hudson Lowe, took his part against the Admiral ® 
Malcolm’s object was to demonstrate the desirability of 
placing St Helena under the unimpeded Government of the 
Naval Commander m Chief — to wit, Sir Pulteney Malcolm 
At Longwood tlie idea was received v ith approval 

Within two days of lus return from the Cape, Sir Pulteney 
was again with Napoleon at Longuood In Lady [Malcolm’s 
“ Diary " the support given by Sir Pulteney to Sir Hudson 
Lovve, m the Admiral’s interviews with Napoleon, is always 
reported, but the fact that he sometimes blamed the Governor 
on these occasions is concealed It w as discov cred afterw ards 
that Malcolm stated at Longwood that he disapproved of 
some of the October regulations, and added that he had 


‘ B M , 20125, p CG 

* Stnrraer reported to lus Government, on tie 4tb Jul), 1017 
cannot con;:rataiato ourselves enough ot the departure of Adnnral Malcolm 
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spoken to Lowe to that effect. This was a direct encourage- 
ment to Napoleon to rebel against the authority of the 
Governor. No loyal colleague would have been guilty of such 
conduct. 

It was at this time, in January, that, spealdng to his 
followers of the return from Elba, Napoleon said that if the 
Royal Family had remained in France “ it would have been 
a good thing if they had perished as a result of a popular 
movement; otherwise I would have imprisoned them at 
Vincennes with a guard of men like those who when in 
charge of the due d’Angouleme wanted to put handcuffs on 
him. And then, in fact, if there had been a conspiracy in 
their favour . . He did not think it necessary to com- 
plete the sentence. He had endeavom’ed to seize Louis XVIII, 
sending Exelmans vdth 3000 cavalry after him, in March, 
1815.” It is e^ddent that if the King had fallen into his hands 
his chances of life would have been small. Napoleon would 
Jiave had liim lulled by “ a popular movement,” or executed 
in consequence of a conspiracy in his favour. If the King 
escaped these dangers he would have been cast into a dun- 
geon, handcuffs put upon him, and the most brutal jailors 
selected as his keepers. Needless to say, there would have 
been no such comfort and freedom as were allowed at St. 
Helena. 

With these views it must be supposed that Napoleon really 
believed that he had been sent to St. Helena in order to be 
secretly despatched. He could not understand why an 
enemy whose name was still a power, and continued exist- 
ence still a danger, should be allowed to live. 

On the 5th January, 1817, Sir Hudson Lowe went to 
Longwood with Colonel Wynyard, to examine the site for 
the proposed new house. He left word that he had relaxed 
one of the restrictions, that Napoleon might go into the 
valley whenever he chose. Napoleon, on hearing this, 

^ The significant dots are inserted by Gourgaud, ‘^Journal,” i, p. 380. 

® “ Correspondance,” vol. xxxi, p. 79. 
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Napoleon he approved of the Governor’s action Trith regard 
to Las Cases, and tlie botanist Welle ; said that Lowe had 
modified the -October regulations to please him, and “had 
every desire to render his situatioh as agreeable as circum- 
stances would admit,” tliat Napoleon did not understand 
Lowe’s cliaracter, and a reconciliation could be effected 
^^ithout difficulty, if the Emperor would consent to an 
amicable conversation \vith tlic Governor. 

But Sir Pultcncy also said, as he reported to Lowe himself, 
that Napoleon “would find you possessed considerable 
talents, liad great attainments, and a particular knowledge 
of the events of the period in which he had been so con- 
spicuous ; perhaps you were a little too quick in your temper, 
but from all I knew and beard, I bdieved you had a good 
heart. You ^ri.ll forgive me,” adds Sir Pultency, “ for being 
particiilar on tlus point.” He could not deny himself tlic 
pleasure of dealing out praise and blame. Napoleon took 
advantage of his vanity, and flattered him with a display of 
appreciation. But no man in the Governor’s position could 
enjoy being openly patronized by the Admiral, while rcsent- 
mci\t at the accusation of temper was incWtablc. Sir Hudson 
wrote IMalcolm a letter of thanks for his approval, together 
with a protest as to the expression about his temper, which 
Malcolm subsequently withdrew, so far as it related to inter- 
views 'with Napoleon, “ BoUi tlic times that I accompanied 
you to Longwood,” wrote the Admiral, “ I admired the cool- 
ness and readiness of your replies.” Lowe replied : “ I am 
much obliged to you for tlie readiness and kindness of yoxir 
explanations as to tlic remark made on the quickness of my 
temper. So long as Bonaparte did not regard it in the fight 
of any acknowledgment made to him for such a defect, I am 
quite at case about it ; otherwise ns it stood it might have 
favoured one of the most unfounded accusations he has 
brought against me. In whatever light you may have 
spoken of it, be assured, sir, I feel most sensible of your 
candour, in your repeating it to me.” 
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Sir Pulteney Malcolm had been again guilty of disloyalty 
in telling Napoleon that the Governor had a quick temper, 
whether the fact were so or not ; and it was particularly 
improper to make such an accusation to Napoleon, of all 
people, after the remarkable self-control the Governor had 
shown in face of the gross provocations of the Emperor. 

The letter of the 8th March, 1817, in which Sir Pulteney 
reports his interview to Sir Hudson, concluded as follows : 
“ In speaking of the letters written by Counts Bertrand and 
Montholon, I said that neither you nor Sir George Cochhurn, 
in my opinion^ had taken sufficient notice of such improper 
letters. I was satisfied that when he was in power he would 
have been angry with any of his Governors who had qon- 
ducted themselves in so lenient a manner as you had done, 
towards those who by their indecorous language had insulted 
Government. He replied that allowance should be made for 
their particular situations. I answered that it was not 
difficult to be civil, when writing from the closet.”^ 

The words here italicized have been cut out from what 
purports, in Lady Malcolm’s “ Diary,” to be a verbatim 
copy of the letter. Sir Pulteney Malcolm thus endeavoured 
to conceal the fact that he said at the time, to Napoleon 
himself, that he (Malcolm) would have been more severe 
than either Cockburn or Lowe. The eliminated sentence, 
which contains the strongest passage in the letter, in testi- 
mony of Sir Hudson Lowe’s mildness towards his charges, 
was of importance. Lowe referred to it in his reply to Mal- 
colm, and also in his despatches to Lord Bathurst. 

Warden’s. book arrived at this time, and Lowe sent it up 
at once to Longwood. Warden was the first to bring out a 
book on Napoleon at St. * Helena ; his work went through ' 
many editions. It was disapproved by both sides. Savagely 
handled in the anti-Napoleonic “ Quarterly Review,” it 
aroused a reply from Napoleon himself, the “ Letters from 
the Cape of Good Hope.” That publication in its turn 

1 20119, p. 174. 
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produced the “ Facts *’ of Theodore Hook, in 1819 to -which 
O’Meara replied, also in 1819, with his “ Exposition.” ^ 

During March, April, and Blay, 1817, Napoleon was in 
fairly good spirits, and would walk in the garden for hours, 
or in the wood, or towards Deadwood, sometimes attended 
by all his suite, the men in uniform with their hats in their 
hands, the ladies in their best dresses ; on returning he would 
sit out in front of the billiard-room till after sunset. The 
ladies would doubtless be ^ven chairs, but not the men. 
What this perpetual standing meant for them, is sho-wn by 
a remark in Gourgaud’s diary : he says, on one occasion, 
that he was glad of an opportunity which presented itself 
for escaping, as he was feeling tired and could not remain 
standing for three hours. 

' The followers did not become reconciled to their fate. 
Bladame Bertrand kept saying that she would not remain 
much longer. Gourgaud had periodic fits of depression, 
when he would ask Bertrand Whether the Emperor wshed 
him to stay or not. 

On the 14th Blarch Sir George and Lady Bingham were 
somewhat coldly received by Napoleon, for a conversation 
of half an hour. Bingham had declined to lend himself to 
Napoleon’s scheme of playing him off against the Governor, 
and was no longer in favour. 

On the 25th March Sir Pulteney and Lady Blalcolm, witli 
Captain Stanfell of the Phaeton, and Captain Posting of the 
Falmoutht were received by Napoleon in the billiard-room. 
All the suite were in attendance, with the exception of 
Madame Bertrand. The entire company, of nine persons or 
more, remained standing, -ivhilc a conversation ensued on 
various subjects, bebveen Napoleon and the Malcolms. 
Bertrand was allowed to put in a mild word occasionally! 
but Blontholon and Gourgaud stood behind, one on each side 
of the billiard-table, and never articulated unless Napoleon 
addressed tliem, Napoleon moved about, as he talked, and 
* Seo 
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Madame de Montholon, when his back was turned, would 
venture to whisper to Lady Malcolm. She remarked that 
she might sit down if she was tired, but she preferred stand- 
ing, the better to hear what Napoleon said.^ 

As the conversation flagged Napoleon proposed to Lady 
Malcolm a game of chess, and the table was prepared in its 
usual position in the drawing-room. He placed himself on 
a sofa and pointing to a chair opposite to him, said, “ Allons, 
IMadame.” Madame de Montholon was also allowed a chair, 
but the men had to stand romid the table and look on. 
“ He desired Lady Malcolm to take the move,” says Meynell. 
He “ played very quick, talking to those around, and some- 
times made bad and even false moves, of which both General 
Bertrand and General de Montholon told him. They also 
noticed a bad move she made, which he bid her take back. 
Ladj’- Malcolm won the game, at which he laughed and said, 
they must try another game. He again desired Lady Malcolm 
to take the first move. He soon exposed his Queen, and as 
she could change with advantage she did so. He noticed 
that she seemed fond of castling, and on her moving a piece 
wliich defeated his attack, he said, ‘ Very well defended.’ 
He won, and immediately rose, saying, the other room is 
cooler, and walked back. He observed to the Admiral that 
he did not reckon himself a good chess player, that he merely 
played to amuse himself sometimes.” 

His chess was played at such speed that he played, and 
lost, to the various members of his suite, Madame de Mon- 
tholon included, eight games in succession in one afternoon. ' 
He did not play fair, of course, making deliberately im- 
possible moves, when he desired ; and the rule “ touch and 
move ” would be insisted upon against his adversary, while 
he declined to adhere to it himself. 

A Mr. and Mrs. Churchill arrived from India, with their 
two daughters. The mother was carried about the island by 

^ “ Conversations with Napoleon at St. Helena,” by Captain Meyne^ 
p. 64. 
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Indian natives in a palankeen, -while the young ladies rode 
on horseback. Gourgaud lost his heart to the younger 
daughter, Jliss Amelia. Sir Thomas Keade preferred her 
elder sister. Sir Thomas escorted the young ladies to the 
picturesque parts of the island. Rock Rose Hill and Diana’s 
Peak. Gourgaud could not do the same, but he had a^ mudx 
bigger card to play: “ Fempereur.” Jiliss Amelia longed 
for an interview with Napoleon, and if that was impossible, 
a specimen of his handwriting, and Gourgaud promised to 
do his best. But Napoleon refused. Gourgaud then suggested 
that they should play chess for — a reception and a piece of 
■writing. Napoleon agreed, but demanded that Gourgaud 
should stake four pigeons, to be shot by himself. Gourgaud 
was so sure of victory that he doubled his stake to eight 
pigeons. It may be presumed that Napoleon on this occasion 
made some effort to -win. He set the pace, and they played 
with great rapidity, but though that might be in favour of 
Napoleon his adversary was far too strong. Gourgaud won 
three games in succession, and claimed the stake, but Napo- 
leon then declared he -yould have to win five games off the 
reel. Gourgaud proceeded to win the next two, and again 
demanded an interview for Miss Amelia Churchill. Napoleon 
declined to pay. He said his refusing to receive visitors did 
him good with public opinion in England ; it had a sombre 
effect. The hopes of Gourgaud and Miss Amelia W'cre coldly 
destroyed by la politique de Longxcood, Gourgaud obtained 
from the Grand Marshal two words written by Napoleon : 
Fran(ais : disaient : and he added two which he cut off a 
paper in his own possession : Combattre : Lyon. These he 
presented to Miss Amelia. It was more than Sir Thomas 
Reade could obtain for the elder sister. 

On the 2nd April Captain Cook of the Tortoise, with 5Ir. 
Jfackcnzic, a midshipman who had been on the Undaunted 
when the Emperor went in her to Elba, were received. 
Napoleon told the midshipman he recognized him, though he 
had grown very much, but he afterwards admitted to 
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Gourgaud that he had no recollection of the lad. On hearing 
that Cook was to dine that evening in the camp, Napoleon 
cautioned him to avoid getting drunk : “ drunk, drunk,” 
he repeated. 

On the 7th April, 1817, there were horse-races at Dead- 
wood camp. Most of the notabilities were present — Sir 
Hudson and Lady Lowe, Sir Pulteney and Lady Malcolm, 
Sir George and Lady Bingham, Sir Thomas Reade, Colonel 
. Wynyard, Count Balmain, Baron and Baroness Sturmer, 
the Marquis de Montchenu, and M. de Gors, and General 
Gourgaud, who represented Longwood. Lady Lowe arranged 
to take Madame Bertrand, and left Plantation House for 
that purpose in' the Governor’s carriage, with Wynyard in 
attendance ; but while on the way the signal was made from 
Longwood that Madame Bertrand would not go, and Lady 
Lowe had therefore to return to Plantation and leave again 
for the race-course in her own small carriage. Napoleon 
disapproved of Madame Bertrand being seen in friendly 
relations with Lady Lowe, and in the Governor’s carriage. 
But Lady Lowe’s intention was known, and she should not 
have been allowed to come half-way to Longwood on a polite 
and friendly mission, and then^sent back ; such rudeness is 
inexcusable, even in an Emperor. Perhaps it is just as well 
that Lady Lowe was never introduced to Napoleon. 

Napoleon went to the Bertrand house, and had the windows 
of an upper room opened, in order that he might watch the 
races and observe the people, which he was able to do with 
his spy-glass. The open windows gave Madame Bertrand 
a chill. Next day she was quite unwell. Gourgaud writes : 

“ While sorry for her I think it is just as well, for I feared 
that Lady Lowe might have been piqued, and, as she is as 
good as she is pretty, that would have been annoying : 
besides, she has always been pleasant, and it would have been •» 
rude not to return the pohteness of those who make advances 
to us.” At the race meeting Gourgaud paid his court to Lady 
Lowe, whom he describes as “ a really charming woman.” 
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and Napoleon liimself assisted in the operation. Gourgaud 
returned witli the report that tlie decoration on the breast 
Avas the same eagle timt His Mojesty wore himself ; he was 
tlien sent to fetcli the bust. Napoleon was delighted Avith it, 
although, as he remarked, there is an excessive depression 
about the neck. He told Lady JIalcolm it Avas a good like- 
ness, the loAver part of the face was his, while the upper 
recalled the Empress ; and when Lady Malcolm remarked 
on the beautiful curls, he said, smiling with pleasure, “ He 
has fair hair, like a Scot.** 

" From these apparenth^ barren materials, a cliarge of 
inhumanity was fabricated against Sir Hudson LoAre and 
Sir Thomas Reade. It Avas said that Lowe had intended to 
prcA'cnt Napoleon from ever receiving the bust, and that 
Reade told Captain Lamb to break it in pieces and throAv the 
fragments into tlie sea. Lamb, hoAveA’cr, declared on oath 
that Reade never made any sudx remark to him, and that 
the first time he heard the suggestion was some days after 
the bust had already gone to Longwood, when he Avas being 
interrogated there by Bertrand. Gourgaud vnrites that 
Napoleon said the Longwood policy would be to assert that 
Reade had AA’anted the bust throAvn into the sea, but that 
Captain Lamb Avould not do it. 

This inA’cntion was the work of Captain Dacrc of the 
ExperimenU storesbip, Avhicli arrived on May Srtli, assisted 
by Captain Johnson of the Ocenri, storesbip, wliich arrived 
on the same day. Captain Dacre was the author of the 
extravagant “Letters from the island of Svoint Helena 
exposing tlie unnecessary severity exercised tovrards Napo- 
leon,” published anonymously in 1818. Balcombe informed 
Napoleon that nil tJie captains of storcships AA-ere not 
frightened by the fear of penalties, and that two of them 
(Dacre and Johnson) supported tlie accusation against 
Reade. It was from them no doubt that Najiolcon Iic.ard of 
tlie bust immediately after its nrriA’al. O’Meara also obtained 
this early information. 
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The French Ambassador in London wrote to Bathurst, 
after the Baring had sailed, saying that he had just learned 
there was a bust on board, to be delivered secretly to 
Napoleon, and expressing the belief that letters were con- 
cealed in it. Lord Bathurst reported this to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, with the remark that he was “ not disposed to par- 
ticipate in the apprehensions with which he (the French 
Ambassador) has been impressed.” Long before Lowe 
learned of these apprehensions the bust was resting on 
Napoleon’s mantelpiece. 

Napoleon gave Radovitch three hundred napoleons for the 
bust. The sailor returned with bills for that amount to 
London, but evaded any payment to Messrs. Beagini, and 
finally absconded to the Continent, leaving the enterprising 
Italians without any return for their outlay. 

On the 4th June Captain Balston, of the Princess Amelia 
from China, went with Manning, the Thibetan explorer, to 
visit Bertrand and, while they were there, Napoleon wallced 
in as it were by accident. He was ‘ much . interested in 
Manning’s account of his travels, and of his presentation to 
the Grand Lama, a boy seven years old. Manning was in 
appearance a curiosity, as he wore a beard. He left, as 
presents for Napoleon, various articles from the East, in- 
cluding tea, coffee, tobacco, two silk handkerchiefs, and two 
feather fans. 

On the i4th June Colonel Fagan, Judge-Advocate General 
at Calcutta, visited Napoleon, whom he addressed as 
“ Majesty ” and “ Emperor.” Reade writes to Lowe, on the 
20th June, 1817 : “ I am very sorry to find that Colonel 
Fagan should have addressed Bonaparte as Emperor, par- 
ticularly after I had mentioned to him that it was not 
customary or proper, and I even mentioned to him that Sir 
George Cockburn never gave permission for any person to 
visit him without first exacting from them their word of 
honour that they would address him as a simple General.” ^ 

" B.M., 20118, p. 469. 
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Colonel Fagan boasted while still at St. Helena of his de- 
liberate defiance of the Governor, through whose introduction 
he had obtained the interview with Napoleon. 

Conduct of this kind, so damaging to the British Govern- 
ment, was encouraged by the party of the Opposition. Tlie 
Hon. John Elphinstone, a member of that party, sent from 
China another box for Napoleon, which arrived on the Cth 
July. It contained a number of articles of Chinese man^ 
facture, amongst them a superb set of chessmen, marked 
■with eagles, N. and a crown. Sir Hudson Lowe sent the'case 
up to Longwood, -n^here it was impacked in-the presence of 
Napoleon, whose first question was, “ What is their value ? ” 
Gourgaud guessed £480, which Napoleon thought about right. 

Lowe in forwarding the case, wrote to Bertrand that, if he 
had acted strictly upon his instructions he would have kept 
back the chessmen, owing to their being marked with the 
Imperial symbol. To this Napoleon dictated an angry reply, 
and Lowe rejoined that he was obliged to make the 
objection he had done, on principle, lest it should be supposed 
he saw no impropriety in such presents being expressly 
manufactured to the order of a British subject. 

It was well known, since the experience of Hobhousc, that 
a present bearing upon it the title of Emperor would not be 
delivered. Elphinstone therefore thought out a way of 
dra\ving attention to the title wthout actually mentioning it. 
He was thus aiming a deliberate blow at the Government and 
its policy towards Napoleon. The effect was, and tras 
intended to be, to encourage Napoleon in his complaints 
against the British Government and their representative. 
Napoleon was thus led to believe that he might succeed in 
influencing public opinion in his favour, by calumniating 
Bathurst and Lowe and maintaining an irreconcilable 
attitude. Naturally, when Bathurst heard of the Elphin- 
stone chessmen, he ^vrotc to Lowe that in future no present 
should be delivered to Napoleon upon which emblems of 
sovereignty were placed. 
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About this time books arrived for Napoleon from the Duke 
of Bedford and Lord Holland. The Duke of Bedford sent 
Robertson’s works in which he had written simply, “ From 
the Duke of Bedford.” Lord Holland sent “ The Life of 
Lopez'^ie Vega,” in two volumes, of which he was the author. 
Inside the first volume he had written, “ H. V. Holland. Hoc 
Napoleonis fortitudini et ingenio, non fortunae, munusculum 
mittit, 1817 ” (H. V. Holland has sent in 1817 this little work 
in recognition of the fortitude and genius, but not the fortune 
of Napoleon). 

Lord Bathurst wrote to Lowe that these presents could be 
considered “ in no other than a political light — as a testimony 
(at least uncalled for) of respect and admiration for the public 
life and character of General Bonaparte. Such flattering 
advances made by two British peers, each having held a 
distinguished office in the State, must have a sensible 
effect on the restless and aspiring temper of the individual 
to whom they were addressed.” All the English presents 
sent to Napoleon were from prominent opponents of the 
Government of the day, and it is not surprising that a 
member of the Cabinet should object to that kind of political 
attack. 

On the 19th June Sir Pultcney and Lady Malcolm were 
received. As on previous occasions, when Napoleon at- 
tacked Sir Hudson Lowe the Admiral stoutly defended him, 
and he urged Napoleon — as he had done before, on the 
3rd May — ^to take advantage of the arrival of Lord Amherst, 
who was expected to touch at St. Helena on his return from 
his embassy to China, and to accept the Ambassador as a 
mediator between himself and the Governor. Napoleon made 
no direet reply. He said, “You are so mueh of an English- 
man there is no reasoning with you ; like all Englishmen, you 
think everything your countrymen do must be right, and a 
foreigner must be wrong.” He gave Lady Malcolm a coffee- 
cup and saucer of the beautiful Sevres china, with the 
Egyptian designs upon them. He said he would not give the 
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had been granted, entirely owing to Lowe’s recommendation, 
and that Poppleton had been informed that such was the 
case.^ On hearing this Poppleton must have felt guilty, for 
^ he had, unlmown to ^owe, espoused the cause of the exiles. 
On his departure he accepted from Napoleon a lock of hair 
and a gold snuff-box. 

Poppleton lost his wife in 1818. He lived with his chil- 
dren in the home of his wife’s relations at Boss, Galway. 
“ Throughout our childhood,” says hits. Callwell, his grand- 
niece, the gold snuff-box always stood upon the dining- 
room chimney-piece, and every visitor to the house was 
offered a pinch out of Napoleon’s box. It was kept well 
filled therefore, white snuff at one end, black snuff at the 
other, and xmdemeath lay a piece of white paper, as it had 
come from the jeweller’s hands. JIany years aftenrards 
when snuff-taking had ceased to be the fashion and the box 
was only a curiosity, a gentleman to whom it was sho^vn 
asked the reason of that piece of paper. ‘ To keep the fingers 
of the snuff-takers from scratching the box,* he was told. 
More inquisitive, however, than all who had gone before him, 
he prized up the bit of paper, and underneath lay another 
closely folded paper — a letter from Napoleon himself to the 
Count of Las Cases, sending messages to his adherents in 
France, and his wishes for the bringing up of the King of 
Rome. It had lain there for nearly forty years. Louis 
Napoleon reigned at the Tuilcries. The Count of Las Cases' 
son, however, was alive, and to him the long-concealed letter, 
destined his father, was sent.”® Napoleon had reason 
to expect that ■when Poppleton found this letter he would 
send it secretly to Las Cases. 

Lowe in due course learned that the snuff-box had been 
given and he reported the matter to Bathurst, who replied, 
on 7th November, 1818, that Poppleton on arriving in 
England had at once informed him of his having accepted 

* B.M., 20121,0 85. 

» '«01dlnab life,’* by Mrs. Callwell, 1912, p. 220. 
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the present, and that he did not propose therefore to go 
further into the matter.^ Certainly the temptation to retain 
such a present would be great and the confession of the fault 
would diminish its importance. But Poppleton had also, 
before leaving Longwood, secretly accepted a copy of 
Napoleon’s reply to Lord Bathurst’s speech in the House of 
Lords, and had promised that he would get it published. He 
was encouraged in this course of clandestine hostility to the 
British Government by the similar conduct of Mr. Irving, 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm’s secretary. Irving on the 2nd July, 
1817, had an interview of some duration with Napoleon, 
who induced him to take a copy of the Emperor’s reply to 
Bathurst. “ When Malcolm next day introduced his suc- 
cessor, Rear-Admiral Robert Plampin, to Napoleon, and 
took his own leave, no reference was made (on either side) 
to the paper accepted by the secretary. Malcolm may not 
have been informed of the secret transaction, but at least 
it is plain that Irving would have declined to assist in a 
clandestine act of hostility to the Government, if he had 
supposed that he was acting in opposition to the desire of his 
Admiral. 

On the 4th July, 1817, Sir Pulteney and Lady Malcolm 
embarked on the Newcastle and sailed for England. O’Meara 
went five miles out to sea with them. It was through O’Meara 
that Malcolm’s disloyalty was to have its greatest effect. 
Malcolm had been in the habit of employing O’Meara to take 
newspapers to Napoleon, thereby encouraging the navy 
■surgeon in clandestine opposition to the Governor’s regula- 
tions. He made himself the medium for the secret trans- 
mission of O’Meara’s letters to Finlaison, containing attacks 
on the Governor.® 

Except when face to face with Napoleon, Malcolm had 
done his best to undermine the authority of the Governor. 


^ B.M., 20124, p. 232. 

^ Gourgaud, Journal,’ 


vol. ii, pp. 179, 180, 330. 
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barrassments had sprung from such source.”^ Malcolm’s 
behaviour bred disaffection among . the ' English, particu* 
larly in naval circles, and encouraged the French in their 
complaints. They expected that his influence -would be 
exerted in their favour in England, and that if they could 
succeed in discrediting the Governor sufficiently, a change in 
their situation might be obtained. 

After Malcolm’s return t6 England, the “ Slorning 
Chronicle,” a paper which published whatever came from 
the sympathizers with Napoleon, reported that Malcolm 
was to be appointed a Lord of the Admiralty. Bathurst 
wrote to Lowe that he had ascertained from Lord Mel- 
ville that it was not true, that such an appointment would 
raise the spirits of the Longwood inmates and seem to be an 
approval of Malcolm’s opposition to Lowe. He added, what 
is particularly significant, that Malcolm had private — which 
means secret — information from O’Meara.* 

If Sir Pulteney ^lalcolm, while making the most of his 
graces of manner, and of Napoleon’s predilection for navy 
men, in order to establish good relations with the Emperor, 
had at the same time made it clear that he would not counten- 
ance any opposition to the Government and the Governor, 
the St. Helena story would have taken a different course. 
We should not now, a hundred years later, be exposing tlic 
falsehoods of O’Meara, and be pleading for a recognition of the 
generosity and consideration shown towards their defeated 
enemy by the British Government and the British Governor. 
But Sir Pulteney Malcolm wanted Lowe’s place. 

» B.M., 20130, p. 101. * Ibid., 20123, p. 01. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PAIN IN THE SIDE 

O N the 1st September, 1817, Sir George Bingham 
introduced to Napoleon, Captain Nicol and the 
officers of the 1st Battalion 66th. They were 
taken to the salon at Longwood, and when they 
had ranged themselves roimd the room, Napoleon entered, 
dressed in the green coat, white breeches, and white silk 
stockings. The 66tii did not become on such good terms with 
him as the 53rd, partly, no doubt, because Napoleon now 
seldom went out, and had given up issuing invitations to 
Longwood. 

“ Napoleon’s first appearance,” says Henry, who was 
present, “was far from imposing; the stature was short 
and thick, his head sunk in the shoulders, his face fat, with 
large folds under the chin ; the limbs appeared to be stout 
and well proportioned, complexion olive, expression sinister, 
forbidding, and rather scowling. The features instantly 
reminded us of the prints of him which we had seen. On the 
whole his general look was more that of an obese Spanish or 
Portuguese friar, than the hero of modern times.” 

Napoleon walked round the room and spoke a few words 
to most of the officers. Bertrand, imperfect in English, and 
Bingham, not much better in French, were the interpreters. 
Napoleon asked Nicol, among other questions, “ How many 
battalions of Sepoys, of equal strength, would you engage 
with the 66th ? ” 

Nicol. “ Sepoy regiments with British o ^ood 

and steady soldiers. I should not like gr 
force with them.” 

ai 
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Napoleon. Very good. You are a fine fellow. How 
many officers have you in your mess ? ” 

Nicol. “ Sixteen at Deadwood.” 

Napoleon. “You sit very late at the mess, I hear— often 
till midnight.” 

Nicol. “ Oh yes ; when we have a few good fellows there 
we sometimes don’t stir till cock-crow.” 

Napoleon. “But the officers get tipsy then, don't they? 
Dnink, drunh^ eh ? ” 

Nicol. “ Oh no, no, they don't get drunk.” 

Napoleon remarked to one officer on his dark complexion 
and suggested that it was due to indulgence in wine, “HrinA-, 
drink,'* he repeated. 

To Surgeon Henry he spoke of the liver diseases common 
among the troops in India. “ Do you bleed and give large 
doses of calomel there, as the English doctors do here ? " 

Henry. “ I believe the practice is similar.” 

Napoleon. “Are you, too, a devotee of the lancet? Ah, 
God save me from it ” {Ah, DUu m'en garde /) 

“ As we walked back to Deadwood,” %vrites Henry, “ and 
calmly reviewed what had passed, the general feeling was 
disappointment ; the interview had dissolved a glory* 
excellence. A fascinating prestige, which wc had cherished 
all our lives, then vanished like gossamer in the sun. The 
great Napoleon had merged in an unsightly and obese 
individual ; and we looked in vain for that overwhelming 
power of eye and force of expression, which wc had been 
taught to expect by a delusive imagination. At our mess 
dinner the same evening, our illustrious neighbour had 
evidently fallen off by one-half, from our notions coneeming 
him of the day before. Of course, our conversation was 
exclusively occupied by the great event of the day, which 
would form a sort of epoch in our lives. Various and amusing 
enough was tlic confidential chat over our wine that evening* 
Some were much dissatisfied ivith the answers they liad 
given, and wished the affair could be reacted, that they might 
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behave better. One or two honest fellows acknowledged the 
loss of all presence of mind on the occasion.” Napoleon’s 
Drunli, drunk, eh ? and Ah, Dieu rrCen garde ! when the lancet 
was referred to, were catch expressions for some time in the 
regiment. 

News arrived of the marriage of Napoleon’s sister Caroline 
With General Macdonald. Napoleon declared that he could 
not bring himself to believe it. At dinner, the pastry not 
being to his liking, he lost his temper completely, shouting 
that he would have the cook sent away. Seldom had he been 
seen in so violent a rage. O’Meara did not understand the 
cause of the Emperor’s wrath, remarldng to Gourgaud that 
he did not see why Caroline should not marry a General of 
good character. “ Sot ” (fool) is Gourgaud’s comment. 
None of the ^English seemed capable of realizing that an 
Emperor’s sister was committing an unpardonable offence 
to the dynasty, by marrying below the sacred ranks of 
Royalty. 

On the 21st September, 1817, at 10 p.m., there was a 
sharp earthquake, which lasted ten seconds, a very unusual 
event at St. Helena. Napoleon- at first imagined an explosion 
had blown up the flagship Conqueror. 

On the 25th Montholon told his companions that Balcombe 
would appear next day at Longwood, sent expressly by Sir 
Hudson Lowe to announce that France was clamouring for 
the return of the Emperor. This fantastic tale was eagerly 
accepted. Napoleon went into the billiard-room next 
morning and kept his glass directed towards the Guard-house, 
in a state of impatient excitement. “You know the news ? ” 
he said to Gourgaud. “ Perhaps the Governor has learned 
that Napoleon II is on the throne, then they will no longer be 
able to refuse me the title of Emperor.” Gourgaud raised 
some doubts, to which Napoleon replied, “ ‘ Ah ! You are 
always the same.’ His Majesty is impatient at , m- 
arrival of Balcombe. At last at about two o’cloc , . 
he enters the Grand Marshal’s house. The 
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tormented by this delay, eompimning that Bertrand is keep- 
ing Balcombc and taking the virginity of his ne^s. At last 
at tliroc o'clock Bertrand comes. Balcombe has none of the 
news in question ; he shows a newspaper in which there is 
mention of disorders at Martinique. His IMajesty changes 
co\mtcnancc, and storms, and demands to see Balcombe." 

Tlie disillusion and disappointment that ensued, stimu- 
lated Napoleon to make a desperate effort to obtain a change 
of residence, on the plea that the island of St, Helena was 
injuring his healtli. After hearing from Balcombe that there 
was no favourable ncAVs, he told tlic purveyor to announce to 
Sir Hudson Lowe tliat his prisoner was ill witli scur\y, and 
had swollen legs. Balcombe reported to Lowe accordingly. 

Napoleon now determined to buy O’Meara outright. He 
said to Gourgaud, “ The English have no exalted sentiments, 
they may all be bought, I should have done well to buy 
Popplcton ; he would have let me take rides alone on horse* 
back. Do you think that O'Meara is on our side ? He looks 
for a substantial rc'vatd. He values his place at £S0£K? 
sterling.” A bribe was offered, and accepted, between 
tins date, tlie 2CUi September and tlic 4th October, for 
Gourgaud writes on the latter date : ” In a few days the 
Emperor will demand a consultation which may perliap? 
have the cHect of getting us away from here, if the doctors 
are favourable. Tlic Emperor is already sure of O’Mc.'vw 
and is convinced of his devotion. In my opinion it is th^ 
liver trouble that it would be best to have established, as the 
legs have been swollen since Moscow. His Majesty makes me 
feel Uiem and complains of tlic pain. . « , The Emperor declares 
that with money one may win all Englishmen. ‘ That is ^h> 
they do not want me to obtain it from Europe. The Doctor 
Avas not so much on our side until I gave him money, 

I am quite sure of that one.* ** 

The stor>* of Napoleon’s ffl-hc.alth during the first yc-ais at 
St. Helena rests upon tlic assertions of O’^Ie.am. Gourga^'l i 
diary is unsympathetic; Las Cases is a falsifier. Tw 
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medical attendant’s testimony, which should have been 
decisive, is unreliable. We may quote a member of his own 
profession, Dr. Arnold Chaplin, who declines to accept any 
statement contained in O’Meara’s “ Voice from St. Helena ” : 
“ Por 0’I\Ieara’s evidence,” says this eminent authority, “ is 
not trustworthy in the absence of some form of collateral 
testimony.” 1 The contemporary reports of O’Meara to 
Lowe arc also of small value, for they were vnitten with a 
political purpose, by agreement with Napoleon. The patient 
and his doctor conspired deliberately to exaggerate any 
symptoms of ill-health that might present themselves. Never 
before in his life had Napoleon made so many complaints, and 
about such trifles. It is thus impossible now to determine 
what basis of truth underlay O’Meara’s statements. We can 
only assume that they rested on some feelings of indis- 
position, but there is no reliable evidence to show that 
there was anytliing in the nature of real illness during the 
period of O’Meara’s attendance. 

It was, as will be remembered, on the 5th and 6th May, 
1816, that Napoleon first approached O’Meara, and that the 
compact was made by which O’Meara agreed to conceal 
Napoleon’s remarks from Sir Hudson Lowe, unless they 
referred to projects for escape. O’Meara, on that occasion, 
made a parade of declining the bribe offered by Napoleon, 
but the Emperor felt satisfied that he had gained over the 
British surgeon, who required his patient’s assistance to 
prevent his being removed by Lowe, to make way for Baxter. 
Soon afterwards, on the 14th May, 1816, appears the first 
entry in the “ Voice ” as to the health of Napoleon. O’Meara 
was appointed in August, 1815. It is curious that his patient 
should have been quite well for nine months, and that the 
first ill-health should have been noticed so soon after the 
compact of the 6th May, 1816. Then the most is made of an 
ailment of the slightest possible character. “ Napoleon 

^ The Illness and Death of Napoleon Bonaparte,” by Arnold Chaplin, 
JT.D., P.R.C.P., p. IG. 
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complained of being affected with catarrhal symptom?, the 
cause of which I attributed to his having walked out in the 
wet with very thin shoes, and recommended him to wear 
goloshes, which he ordered Montholon to provide.” Napoleon 
received a number of visitors that day, he was “ in very good 
spirits ” on the 17th, '‘in very good humour” on the 19th, 
and there is no further reference to the catarrhal symptoms. 
They would never have been mentioned but for the dis- 
honest agreement arrived at between doctor and patient. 

After this time there are complaints of “ a slight pain in 
the right side ” on the 2Gth of July, a “ severe headache ” on 
the 14th August, another “ severe headache ” on t'lie 7th 
September, ■with ** headache, colic, etc.” on the 9th, and 
Napoleon is “ much better ** on the 13th. He told O’Meara 
that he had suffered from occasional headache oil his life. 
There was not much to be made of these trilling indispositions. 
In October, 1810, there were more serious complaints. Some 
light is thronm upon them by the events now to be related. 

On ’the 19th June, 1816, Captain Hamilton, of HALS. 
Havannah, recently arrived in England from St. Helena, 
reported to the Commander at Portsmouth that a letter had 
appeared in a Portsmouth newspaper, giving particulars 
about Napoleon, and that it seemed the letter had come in 
the Havannahy and liad been sent by O’Meara. The news of 
this publication was transmitted to Lord Bathurst, who "ivTOtc 
to Sir Hudson Lowe on the matter. Bathurst said that 
whether O’Meara had %vrittcn the letter or not, he had 
certainly been the medium for its transmission, “ and he 
may very probably have conveyed other letters of more 
importance by similar channels. It appears, tlicreforc, that 
it will not be prudent to place any confidence in Dr. O’Meara ; 
and unless his explanations are more satisfactory than I 
expect they ■will be, it will, I am afraid, be impossible not in 
prudence to remove him from the island, although I fully 
enter into the difficulty you may have in supplying his place 
near General Bonaparte’s person.” 
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This despatch reached St. lielonn on Iho IMIlli SrnloniltiM^ 
1816. On the same date O’Monrn received n lelh-r ri'niii 
Finlaison, from which the Ibllowinfif is Jin oilrnel, ; 

“Admiralty Omer:, Jhv/ .//////, 


“My dear O’Meara, 

“ Your letters of the lOih March and y//a<l Aii/il enmt^ 
duly to hand and furnished a real i'cuul to lionx' (n rui, 
folks here. I also received a IcHcr irotn you ou your hn'i 
arrival which -was considered very inicraXhifO I lot u, l//u of 
anjdhing you have -^vTitten to me f/incc y()U n/ilcd •//!>'■, t >/< / 
made pubhe. The moment your JeU/;/.'; eeme ihc;/ '//< r< 
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also desired me to request you would procure him a scrap 
of Napoleon’s handwriting, which he wished to have as a 
curiosity. I received the ribbons and hair which I have 
already acknowledged with many thanks. I hope sincerely 
that your letters to me, which have done you so much credit 
with the Admiralty, and made you well known, will here- 
after be the means of favouring your advancement, wliich 
%vill give me great pleasure. I hope also you feel your days 
pass agreeably there in your exile. It seems the Government 
wish as little as possible may be said about your guest. 
Therefore you have full permission to make this letter knoun 
to the Admiral if you please, and add my best respects 
to him.” 

O’Meara was thus encouraged to write secretly to the 
Government and was told to inform his Admiral, Sir PuHcney 
Malcolm, what he was doing ; but it was not proposed that 
he should inform the Governor. He was given the hint that 
hlinisters disapproved the publication of the Portsmouth 
letter. It is probable that he learned of Lord Bathurst’s 
threat to have him removed, 

Napoleon’s ill-health immediately attracted his attention. 
Two days after the receipt of Finlaison’s letter, on the 1st 
October, Napoleon had toothache, and a wisdom tooth is 
found to be ” carious and loose” ; on the 2nd the check is 
swelled. 

On this day Sir Hudson Lowe, who had a few weeks 
before raised O’Meara’s salary, demanded, in accordance 
with Bathurst’s orders, an explanation from O’Meara about 
the Portsmouth letter. O’Mcaro denied tlie authorship. 
remarked that he had not till then received any caution as 
to free communication, and that he would be more reserved 
in future. He thought Warden was the autlior of tbe 
letter. He informed the Governor that Jlontholon bad, 
some time back, left with liim n copy of the Keraonstmnee, 
with a request that he would contrive to get it published, 
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which he had no intention of attempting ; but that he had 
kept the copy. 

Lowe now learned from O’Meara of the Finlaison cor- 
respondence. He naturally objected to reports being secretly 
sent to the Cabinet, and told O’Meara that all his correspond- 
ence ought to go through him, the Governor. O’Meara replied 
that his letters went from Finlaison to Croker and the Board 
of Admiralty, under whose orders he was ; and he tendered 
his resignation, which Lowe said he was far from desiring. 
In spite of the Governor’s exphcit intimation, O’Meara wrote 
at once, secretly, to Finlaison, on the 10th October, 1816 
“ If the communication which I make is transmitted bj?^ 
any means whatever to Sir Hudson Lowe, he will not be very 
well pleased with my having made it, particularly as he gave 
me directions not to communicate with even the Admiralty.” 
. . . He said that I ought not even to write to ihcv}, in 
which, however, I must venture to think and act othei'wise.” 

. . . “ He added that my correspondence ought to go 
through him. I replied very respectfully that as I had 
been in the habit of obeying those received from the Board of 
Admiralty, under whose orders I naturally was, I had not. 
thought it improper to communicate to them such informa- 


tion and anecdote as I thought they might be pleased with. 

. . . “ Until, however, I have received diveetions from poti 
not to correspond, I will continue to do so, or will, as I told 
him, resign a situation always delicate, and now peculiarly 
and embarrassingly so.” 

On the 14th October O’Meara sent Finlaison a copy of the 
Montholon Remonstrance : “ As Sir Hudson Lowe expressed 
his earnest wish to me that it should not be sent. c\’^cn to the 
Admiralty t as he said he had not given the Admiial a copy of 
it, perhaps it would be as well not t.o allow it to come to his 
Imowledge that I had sent it, tho’ I conceive it a, duty 
incumbent on me to furnish Mr. Croker with all the inte li- 
gence possible through you, and which I shall not fail to do. 

^ B.M., 20216, p. 18 20UG, p. GG ; 20230, p. 246. 
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Lord Bathurst had given Lovre a hint as to the correspond- 
ence, ^vhen he smd that besides the Portsmouth letter there 
■were ** very probably other letters of more importance,’* but 
he left Lo'we to find out for himself tlic meaning of the 
reference. When Loue had been cnhghtened by O’Meara, 
and complained to Batliurst, the Jlimstcr replied that he 
thought it better not to interfere \ntli the letters to Finlaison, 
as that might drne O’Meam to anotlier channel of com 
inumcation, and deprive him of kno^\ ledge of the contents ' 
Batliurst beheved that his colleague at tlic Admiralty ■ivould 
obtain O’^Ieara’s reports in spite of him, and condoned the 
treaclicrj to Sir Hudson Lowe m order to be admitted him- 
self into the secrets He wished to dismiss O'Meara, and so 
put a stop to tlic underhand business, but could not do so 
as long as Napoleon was ill and refused to receive an} otlier 
medical attendant 

According to 0 Mcara, Napoleon’s ill health continued 
On the 15th October he had “ headache and general imeasi 
ness, and was a Uttle feverish ; bis gums w ere spongj » pMc, 
and bled on the shghtest touch ” On tlic 2Ctli, “ He had 


gone out to walk and was seized v\ath rigors, headache, sci ere 
cough Examined lus tonsiU, which were swelled Check 
inflamed. Had severest ngor while I was present, 
treinhlCj said he to Count Las Coses, who was present, 
* comme s% ycusse pci r * Pulse mucli quickened *' Next dav , 
the 27th October, “ Riglit jnw much tumefied, with difiicultv 
of swallowing, caused by the inflammation of the tonsiL, 
etc ’*...** Saw Sir Hudson Lowe. Informed him of 


Napoleon’s state of health, and that he had attnbuted his 
complaints to the vaolence of the wind, and the bleak and 
exposed situation of Longwood ” He was “much belter 
next da> , but on the SOth, “ There were manj v csicles on the 
inside of his check and gums " On the 1st Nov ember, “ Some 
tumefaction of the legs, and enlargement of the glands of the 
thigh’’ On the 5Ui he was “much better,” on the ith 


* RM, 20121, p-ca 
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“ much better, and nearly free from complaint ” ; and there 
is no further indisposition during November. 

Sir Hudson Lowe had not yet any knowledge of the 
compact of the 6th May, and therefore accepted O’Meara’s 
statements. He ordered O’lMeara to prepare a written 
report as to the state of Napoleon’s health, which was sent 
him on the 10th November. After describing the symptoms, 
O’Meara said : “ The above-mentioned appearances have 
been evidently occasioned by the mode of life he has adopted 
for some months past, viz. an almost total want of exercise, 
as he has not been on horseback more than once for near six 
months, and latterly scarcely ever even in the carriage, or 
out walldng in the garden ; confinement to his room for p 
succession of da^^s, without even going out of it to dinner, 
being entirely occupied in such sedentary pursuits as reading 
or writing, in a room with the doors and windows so care- 
fully closed as to impede the ingress of fresh air ; to which 
may be added the probable state of his mind. I have 
frequently strongly endeavoured to inculcate to him the 
absolute necessitj’’ of taking some exercise, cither on horse- 
back or otherwise, •with the daily use of the flesh brush, 
but my recommendations have not as' yet had any effect 
in inducing him to put in practice the first and mosl. 
necessary part, viz. the exercise. By a timely adoption of 
the measures recommended to him, I have no doubt. Sir, 
that he would in a short time be restored to a perfect stat e 
of health.” 

On the 3rd December the “ Voice ” says that Napoletm 
again had headache, shiverings, and fever. In the night. 
the 13th he had what O’Meara describes as an attach ot 
syncope; which again occurred in the night of the V*{h, 
on that occasion St. Denis threw some eau de CoJojiUi ' m hu- 
face, which got into his eyes, and by the intoh'vahlc v 
caused, restored the Emperor to consciousnostJ. 

There was an improvement in Nap^^ ’ ' ' 
departure of Las Cases, and by this ’ 
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felt reassured about Ins position. On tlie 1st January', 1817, 
Napoleon is “ in very good spirits.” 2Srd Januar}’, ” in good 
spirits.” 3rd March, ** free from any complaint. In ven* 
high spirits,” 4tli March, ”in extremely good spirits.” 
lOfch, ” in good spirits.** 12tli, “ in a verj' good humour.” 
14th, ” in very good humour.** 16th, ” in extremely good 
spirits, laughed repeatedly,** — and so it goes on. On the 
2Cth Slav he caught cold again, but was better next day, 
and on the Gth June we return to, ** Saw Napoleon, who 
was in very good spirits,** and this satisfactory condition 
continued, with occasional intervals of toothaclie, through- 
owt June, July, August, and the first half of September, 

isir. 

The improvement in Napoleon's health may have been 
connected nith the receipt by his surgeon of tlie following 
letters from Finlaison 

” Admirai.ty Office, Dec. 12th, 1810. 

”My deae O'Meaea, 

“By the Rcvolutionnairc, etc., I duly received your 
3 Letters of the 10 th October, from page 1 to SO — witli 
all the Inclosurcs complete, which have given abundant 
satisfaction. 

“Not being certain whether this letter will find you at 
St, Heicna, as «*c have reason to suppose you may he on your 
passage home, I forbear to add any details whatever till I 
have more certain accounts of your destination, but I uill 
write the moment I can. 

“I remain 

“ Your sincere IVicnd and most faithful sen'ant, 

“ Jonx Finl.«sok.” 

The reference to the passage home is explained in n 
subsequent letter from Finlaison : 
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“ Admiralty Office, Feb. 25th, 1817; 

“ My dear O’Meara, 

“ I have by this same conveyance, and also by the 
Store Ship, written you merely t^7o lines to ovm the receipt 
of your letter. We thought you would have reached home 
ere now, as we did hear that the Governor had determined 
to send you home. Lord Melville, however, immediately 
applied to Lord Liverpool to interfere and prevent it. 

“ Of one thing be certain, your reports have given infinite 
satisfaction and you and them are highly esteemed in the 
highest quarters. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

. “ John Finlaison.” 

Lord Melville having interfered to prevent his colleague. 
Lord Bathurst, from removing O’Meara, the health of 
Napoleon improved, and for some time remained good. 

Then, in September, 1817, came the great shock of dis- 
illusion as to Balcombe’s expected revelations, the resolve 
of Napoleon to work for a change of climate by com- 
plaining that St. Helena was injuring his health, and iJie 
offer to O’Meara of the bribe which, as already mentioned, 
the surgeon — ^having recently obtained an increase of saltuy 
from the Governor — accepted. Coincident with this tinns- 
action were the symptoms of serious ill-healtli rc]xj]’l;(:d by 
O’Meara on the 26th September, 1817. O’Meara told I, In* 
Governor that Napoleon was suffering from a swelling of l,ho 
legs, and that his gums were spongy and bled easily.’ T.owe, 
proposed to Bertrand the erection of a woodcj) sbcfl fo)' 
exercise, where shelter could be obtained fi’oin the wind* 
and he again offered the additional advice of J)r. IliDdcj', 
Both proposals were rejected with contumely. N/ipt)leoi) 
would not take exercise so long as the restr/c.l/ioiifl iiiipofjcd 
by Sir Hudson Lowe continued in force*, niid U'i for I 
he was a poisoner. 

* j», I'/.. 
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The salt ■water for a bath, which O’Meara recommended, 
was sent up from the coast, and the Emperor -was able to 
enjoy the bath on the 1st October. On that day O’Meara 
mote to Lowe : “ This morning General Bonaparte com- 
plained of a dull pain in the right hypochondriac region, 
and a similar sensation in the right shoulder, neither of which 
were severe. Should the pain continue or increase there will 
be every reason to believe that he has experienced an attack 
of chronic liepatitis.** Lowe at once cancelled the restrictions 
against Fisher’s Valley and the road by Woody Bidgc, and 
removed some of the sentries whose presence was alleged to 
make outdoor exercise impoissible.* ^ 

On the 5th October, O’Meara reported to Lowe : “ A 
tumefaction is also evident to the sight and touch in the right 
side, but I have not yet been able to determine whether it 
‘ proceeds from an enlargement of the liver or is external to it. 
As he (Napoleon) has not been since the report (20th Sep- 
tember) entirely free from pain, it is most probable that 
the complaint is chronic hepatitis.*’* 

In tiiese reports we have the first mention, just two years 
after Napoleon's arrival at St. Helena, of the pain in the side 
which was tlienceforth complained of till the end, and of the 
supposed inflammation of the liver. The tumefaction was 
never again observed by any physician, and Dr. Chaplin 
discredits O’jMeara’s assertion with regard to it.* 

The symptoms O’hicara specified would have justified n 
diagnosis of inflammation of the liver. Did those symptoms 
really exist ? O’Meara’s testimony is always suspicious, and 
we have now the knowledge that the first mention of illness 
of any sort occurred immediately after the compact of 
’ Gth May, 181G ; the first reports of something more than 
slight indisposition coincided -witli the receipt by Sir Hudson 
Lowe of a dcspatcli from Lord Bathurst, suggesting 11'“* 

- * 20120, pp. 1-3, 12, CC, C3 ; 20160, p. 12. 

* /MVI., 20120, p. 15 ; 20I«l, p. 13. 
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O’Meara sliould be removed ; improvement came upon the 
receipt of reassuring letters from the Admiralty ; the first 
diagnosis of hepatitis and tumefaction occurred just at the 
time when a bribe from Napoleon had been offered and 
accepted ; and the tumefaction is regarded by a high modern 
medical authority as an invention. In these circumstances 
we cannot accept O’Meara’s statements as to the symptoms, 
and have to seek for outside corroboration. 

Dr. Baxter had some non-professional talks with Napoleon. 
He reported to the Governor, on the 28th September, 1817, 
that “ from the first time I saw General Bonaparte, it 
occurred to me that in all probability dropsy would be the 
complaint from which he would soon suffer. I was led to 
draw this inference as well from the evident flabbiness of 
habit and apparent laxity of fibre, as from the very sedentary 
life he led. This I mentioned to Mr. O’Meara at the time 
and repeatedly since, who coincided in opinion with me and 
also in strenuously recommending to General Bonaparte a 
more active and invigorating regimen, as his present mode 
of life would ultimately end in disease of a formidable nature. 
General Bonaparte disregarded this advice, and expressed 
a disgust with life, and a wish that some violent disease might 
attack him and carry him off. The swelling of the ankles is 
the incipient stage of dropsy and indicates debility and 
relaxation of the system generally.” ^ 

This professional man noticed general flabbiness and a 
swelling of the ankles. That- condition he attributed, as also 
did O’Meara, to sedentary habits. O’Meara again reported 
to Lowe, on the 8th October, 1817 : “ Yesterday, when I 
strongly urged to General Bonaparte the necessity of his 
taking exercise on horseback and expressed my firm con- 
viction that, provided he put it in practice, his complaints 
would be removed in 12 or 15 days, he expressed his coinci- 

^ B.M., 20166, p. 18; tlie original draft is in Dr. Silk’s collection. 

Cases Me'morial,^^ vol, i) says that Napoleon’s legs -were “ much swc 
already in the Selleroplwn days. 

II. — E ' ' 
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dcnce my opinion, bnt at the same time declared that 
as long as the present restrictions coasted he n:ould never 
stir out.*’^ 

Botli Baxter and O’Meara thought that, if Napoleon per- 
sisted in leading an unhealthy life, he would become seriously 
ill, but both agreed that, if he lived a normal life, there would 
be noticing the matter with him. Baxter wTotc to Lowe on 
the 29th October ; “ Napoleon Bonaparte is corpulent, of a 
leucophlcgmatic, lax, flabby habit and a remarkably slow 
pulse, seldom rising above CO. . . * Could he be induced to 
alter his lounging way of life, to adopt an invigorating 
regimen witli regular exercise on horseback, there is little 
doubt of his speedily recovering his sleep, appetite, and 
health.”- 

Tlic existence of a serious illness, sucli ns chronic hepatitis, 
is most improbable, if, as O’Meara himself asserted, and 
Baxter agreed, a fortnight’s caccrcisc on horseback would have 
sufliccd to make Napoleon quite well again. Lowe, however, 
was impressed by O’Meara’s assertions, and he restored the 
limits that w'crc in force in the time of Sir George Cockbum. 
That concession merely led to further demands, into which 
Sir Hudson entered witli his usual thoroughness. There 
ensued a vast amount of discussion with Bertrand, on the 
one side, and Lowe, Gorrequer, and Wj’nyard on the other. 
In the Lowe papers thirty-three sheets (20120, pp. 5C-SS) are 
given to it. 

There were four principal matters : 

1. TJic limits. Sir Hudson Lowe flnished by extending 
them beyond tlie area included by Cockbum. 

2. Sentries at sunset. IjOWc kept them beyond the 
garden enclosure till nine o’clock. 

3. Posses. Lowe was to be apprised of the names of the 
persons desiring to visit Longwood, and of tlic concurrence 
of NjX’oIcon. 

4. Letters to tlic inhabitanls. Cards of invitation, or open 

* aM, 20120, p. 47. * , tOltC, ^ 21. 
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letters on urgent business, would be forwarded at once to 
their address by the orderly officer at Longwood, who would 
inform the Governor that he had done so ; otherwise, all 
letters had to be sent first to the Governor. 

These regulations, though practically quite as favourable as 
those of Sir George Cockburn, were not the same. Napoleon 
therefore declined to take exercise. He was influenced partly 
by policy, partly by inclination. As a Corsican he could 
never, however desperate the situation, give up the fight and 
accept defeat. The only hope now was that a change of 
residence might be obtained from a public belief that his 
health was endangered by the climate of St. Helena. To 
help this he was prepared, besides the bribery of O’Meara, 
to make himself really ill. He would not commit suicide, 
for his motto was “ Only the dead do not return ” ; but, 
short of that, he would go to any length to prove the neces- 
sity of a change of climate, by exaggeration of his ailments^ 
if necessary by actual disease. 

He was assisted in carrying out this policy by his natural 
averseness to an active and outdoor life. After the novelty 
of the first rides and excursions, he had no desire for further 
outings. Mere exercise for its own sake he had never taken 
in his life. He was by nature a student. Las Cases observed, 
in the early days, that when a batch of books arrived the 
Emperor could not be induced to leave his rooms. Moreover, 
he could not go outside the Longwood area without being 
watched, though not followed, by the guards ; and the 
feeling that he was confined to limits, that he was a prisoner, 
could never be thrown off, even when he remained inside 
Longwood grounds. He disliked meeting people, to be the 
mark for contempt or pity, or to be stared at as an animal 
in his cage. It was only indoors, whci*c he was still absolute, 
and an Emperor, that he could escape these disagreeable 
sensations. 

In addition there was the moral abasement. At the end 
of the first year Las Cases said Ibat Napoleon was to be 
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looked upon as a sick man, one who had an utter disgust for 
life. Six months later we have the conversation with Nalcolm 
(June 19th, 1817) : **The Admiral observed he (Napoleon) 
appeared in good health. ‘ Ves, bodily,* he replied, * I have a 
strong constitution, but my mental powers will fail, they will 
not last two years.* *** A moral degradation was inevitable. 
The monotonous, soothing climate, and the vapidity of the 
life at Longwood, would make it an admirable place for a 
thorough rest cure, on modem lines. For an active mind the 
atmosphere would be deadly. Napoleon had already sulfercd 
from the idleness and inaction at Elba. The mental decay 
that must have been going on at Longwood need not be 
insisted upon. One of the effects would be a physical inertia 
and indolence. What he did with himself in his rooms all 
day it is difficult to surmise. He read and dictated, and kept 
up his spirits by finding new adjectives for the Governor, but 
there was still a large surplus of time. It is even possible — 
the thought is painful — that he may have spent hours doing 
nothing at all, lying on his bed or sofa, or^merely sitting in 
a chair. 

Napoleon’s seclusion — which he practised also at Elba—is 
thus easily accounted for. The effect upon his health ^vas 
what he expected and desired. On the Cth Januarj’ (mid- 
summer at St. Helena), 1818, Baxter’s report, derived from 
O’Meara, was : “ The closeness and high temperature of his 
apartments is such that Mr, O’Meara some days ago was 
under the necessity of quitting them and getting speedily in 
the open air to avoid fainting. The windows arc constantly 
kept shut, and he has a fire in each of his rooms, every crcWcc 
by which fresh air may be admitted being carefully closed. 
Tliis, together with the abuse of the warm bath, must have 
pernicious effects on his hcnltli and readily accounts for his 
present ailments.” 

He would go out of these hot rooms to sit on a bench in the 
wind, or would have a window opened and sit near it in a 

* lady Malwlm’ii Dury,** p IwC. 
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draught, with the inevitable result that he caught cold, and 
complained of toothache. O’Meara, on the 16th November, 
1817, extracted the right upper wisdom tooth. ^ Napoleon 
at once went out for a walk and caught cold again, as was 
inevitable. In no climate can a man escape the results of such 
imprudence. 

Copies of O’Meara’s reports were sent by the Governor to 
the Commissioners. In one of them Napoleon was said to 
have palpitations. Montholon and Gourgaud had not been 
told by Napoleon of this sj^ptom, and Montholon expressed 
his surprise on hearing of it for the first time from Baron 
Sturmer. He remarked to Gourgaud that “ the Emperor 
would do well to inform us beforehand what he wishes us to 
say of his illness.” 

Napoleon complained to O’Meara that these bulletins, 
which were being sent to the Courts of Europe, spoke of him 
as “ General Bonaparte,” and declared that unless he was 
styled in them “ the Emperor Napoleon,” he would decline 
to receive him. O’Meara was accordingly instructed to write 
“ Napoleon,” or “ Napoleon Bonaparte,” and Sir Hudson 
Lowe vTote to Bertrand, on the 6th October, 1817, that he 
would abandon the style of “ General Bonaparte ” and use 
instead “ Napoleon Bonaparte.” To this concession an 
abusive reply was sent, and on the 13th October Napoleon 
told O’Meara he should decline to see him unless the bulletins 
he was sending to the Governor were first shown to him 
(Napoleon) for his approval. Sir Hudson Lowe thereupon 
instructed O’Meara to discontinue the issue of written 
bulletins, and confine liimself to verbal communications to 
Dr. Baxter, who would send written reports to the Governor. 
Napoleon declined to see O’Meara professionally for some 
days after the 13th October. When he consented to receive 
him once more, Baxter was informed of the S3anptoms, which 
he reported to Lowe. 

From Baxter’s reports it appears that the swelling of the 

1 B.M., 20166, p. 23. 
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legs subsided, and that as the result of giving up fires (^Yhich 
must have been stifling in the middle of the summer), dis- 
continuing the hot baths, and taking a little Yvalking exercise, 
Napoleon’s health gradually improved. 

The real extent and nature of the illness cannot now 
be ascertained. Baxter reported to Lowe on the 17th 
Eecember, 1817, that O'Meara, on being asked " whether he 
thought Napoleon Bonaparte laboured imder any specific 
disease, said that he could not aflirm that he did.” On the 
20th February, 1818 : I remarked to Mr. O’Meara that it 
was something uncommon, that a complaint of the nature he 
supposed his (Napoleon’s) to be should continue stationary 
for so long a period, particularly as he had never taken any- 
thing to arrest its progress, or with a view of removing the 
disease : he said it appeared equally so to him.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe was informed of these expressions of ‘ 
opinion. He was forced to conclude that deception hod been 
practised upon him. He had at first believed O’Meara, and 
had done his best by offering to make a shelter for exercise, 
and by enlarging the limits, to induce Napclcon to take the 
exercise which O’Meara said would cure the illness ; he had 
agreed to abandon the appellation “General Bonaparte”; ho 
had consented to dispense Yvith •written bulletins. He Imcl 
been as accommodating and considerate as it was possible 
to be. Then he learned that the illness had been exaggerated, 
perhaps even invented. As was natural, be distrusted, from 
this time fonvard, all the statements as to liver affection 
that emanated from Napoleon or O’Meara, and events were 
to prove that he was right. His suspicions were justified by 
the circumstances of the time, and confirmed by the subse- 
quent discoveries. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE DEPARTURE OE GENERAL GOURGAUD 

T he removal of Las Cases had wrung from Napoleon 
the exelamation, “Would that I could die ! ” He 
had lost the one skilful conversationalist of the 
part}?-, and he saw that all the others were longing 
to go too. If new men came they also would soon have 
enough of Longwood, even though it eontained the greatest 
man of the age. Trul}’’ the Emperor’s fate would draw tears 
from stones. Apart from all the agonies of self-reproach for 
,what was past, he had to endure a life of utter nothingness, in 
the society of men of mediocre abilities, and bourgeois ante- 
cedents, who could not avoid wishing for his death. 

In this terrible situation the quarrel^ with Sir Hudson 
Lowe, far from injuring the moral^ of the prisoner, gave him 
an outlet for his humour, furnished a relief to the stifling 
monotony, and helped to keep him alive. 

Gourgaud was the most unhappy of the followers. 
Montholon and Bertrand had their families. Some of the 
domestics — ^Marchand, for example — ^were in more responsible 
positions at Longwood than they could have hoped for else- 
■ where. , But Gourgaud had lost a good position ; he was 
young, a bachelor, and he lived alone. In the early days he 
dined at Napoleon’s table with the other followers, but after 
the departure of Las Cases, and the completion of the apart- 
ments for the Montholons, there was no longer a convmal 
dinner party for him to join. As a rule the Bertrands and 
Montholons dined in their separate establishments, Napoleon 
in his rooms, and Gourgaud’s luncheon and dinner were 
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sen'ed to Iiim in the solitude of his chamber. Napoleon 
•would send for him occasionally, but whole daj-s would pass 
■without any summons. Then he would ask 'liimself whal 
purpose there was in his staying at St. Helena. 

As early as the Stli December, ISlC, Gourgaud was com- 
. plaining to Bertrand that it Avas very trj-ing to find that the 
Emperor shoAved not the slightest sign of interest in him, and 
had even spoken to liira of the fortune that an ofTiccr of 
artillery might find in the United States. For His Majesty 
he had abandoned liis motlier, his country, his position, and 
he was Avell punished for it. If the Emperor did not like him 
he should at least remember the sacrifices he had made to 
follow him, though he had been under no necessity to JcaA-e 
his country. He was Aveaiy' of it all. He Avould go straight 
back to France ; they might do Avhat they liked Avith him, 
he had nothing to reproach himself Avitli. Bertrand assured 
him tlmt tlic Emperor had not suggested that he should go to 
the United States, but Avas A'cry fond of him. Later in the 
day Napoleon, avIio had Mesdames Bertrand and Montholon 
Avith him in the billiard-room, sent for Gourgaud, gave him 
an orange, and pinched his car. “Well, famous Gourgaud?** 

“ Say, rather, miserable Gourgaud,** Avas t]jc reply. *‘ Wlmt 
is making you so sad ? ’* continued the Emperor. Then he 
set him down to a game of chess, and did his best to raise his 
follower’s spirits. “ I Avas much heartened by all tins 
friendUness," writes Gourgaud. To appease him further 
Napoleon Avould discuss Avith him questions Avitli regard to 
the use of artillery in Avar, or dictate to him notes on tlic 
best manner of arranging a camp of infantry so ns to be 
protected from a caA’alrj’ attack. 

But Gourgaud was not to be consoled. He m.ade scenes, 
and one day he sent Montholon a challenge. “ To-morrow, if 
you arc prepared, Avith your pistols ; at the corner of the 
ploughed field; I shall ask Bertrand to act ns my second.” 
Napoleon had to interfere lie expatiated to his followers 
on the advantages they enjoyed. They Avere verj* comfort* 
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able, very fortunate, they could go for rides accompanied by 
an officer. They had a good table. If complaints were made 
that was because one should always complain. ^ They could 
depart whenever they chose. They had already on previous 
occasions covered themselves with glory, they would be well 
received everywhere, they would have something to talk 
about for the rest of their lives. There was no Power which 
would not be delighted to employ them in positions suited to 
their rank. The Emperors of Russia and Austria, even the 
Bourbons, would receive them favourably, knowing how to 
appreciate those who adhere to a fallen sovereign. Turning 
to Gourgaud he said, “ What matters it to me that you are 
an honest man ? You ought to devote yourself only to the 
task of pleasing me. You have the savage virtues, while Las 
Cases has the character of a woman. You were jealous of 
him, and were not ashamed to show it. You thought that 
by coming here you would be a comrade to me. I do not 
accept that position from anyone. Nobody may exercise 
influence over me. You hoped to become the centre of every- 
thing here, like the sun in the midst of planets. It is for me 
to be the centre. You have brought upon me all my annoy- 
ances since we arrived here. If I had foreseen it I would have 
brought mth me domestics only. I can live very well alone, 
and, besides, when one is too weary of life, a stroke of the 
dagger is easily given. If you are so unhappy, rather than 
make a quarrel with Montholon, you can leave us.” 

In the end Napoleon, as was his wont, tried to comfort the 
object of his wrath. He called him " enfant,” and as that was 
the expression he had been in the habit of employing for 
Eugene, Gourgaud accepted it as a term of endearment. 

Napoleon’s remarks contained the usual exaggerations. 
Gourgaud’ s prospects were dismal. He was without inde- 
pendent means, and had now no hope of employment in 
France or anywhere else, whereas, if he had given in his 

^ The fiction as to the want of sufficient good food is here exposed by 
Napoleon himself, when speaking in privacy at Longwood to his followers. 
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allegiance to Ijouis XVlH, he "would doubtless have obtained 
a good position. He had, as he said, sacrificed his career, and 
apparently for no purpose, for Napoleon would tease him and 
snub him, for mere amusement, and the subsequent endear- 
ments came at too long intervals. The prospect of spending 
the remainder of his life in such a position was appalling. 
He suffered the extremes of boredom, and of injured vanity, 
with no hope of reUef. 

Napoleon told him one day that he was bom “ canaiUet’ 
and would always remain “ canaille** It was too much to 
expect Gourgaud to be always bright and pleasant to the man 
who habitually insulted him. Doubtless Gourgaud’s vanity 
was excessive, his self-importance extravagant, his sensitive- 
ness very trying, but Napoleon never showed the smallest 
concern for the real stress of his follower’s situation. He was 
callous to human suffering. Well might Gourgaud write in 
his diary, that the Emperor was a great soldier, but had a 
hard heart. 

On several occasions Napoleon observed to Gourgaud that 
he seemed to be going mad. To others he said, knowing the 
remark would reach Gourgaud, that he believed his follower 
would commit suicide. He went further. He told Bertrand 
to suggest suicide to Gourgaud, and when the Grand 
lilarshal’s hints produced no effect, the Emperor Idrasclf 
remarked to Gourgaud that he could always put an end to 
his misery with a pistol shot. To this Gourgaud replied with 
a proposal that they should all shut themselves up in a room, 
drink quantities of champagne, and allow themselves to be 
asphyxiated the fumes of clinrcoal. The suggestion was 
not received with any cordiality. 

The suicide of Geiieml Gourgaud would have furnished a 
very effective protest against the supposed maltreatment 
of the Longwood prisoners, and Napoleon would have been 
glad of so dramatic an event. His attempt to drive tfse 
young man to it, is enough to account for any resentment 
may Imvc felt against his roaster. 
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“ Look at the Montholons^” said Napoleon, “ they are not 
sad and unhappy like you. They never open their mouths 
but to say something pleasant, while you have only harsh 
things to say.” “ Sire, the Montholons often speak very 
differently behind your back.” “What matters it to me 
what they say behind my back, or what they think ? On 
another occasion : “ After all, I like only those who are of 
service to me, and so long as they are so. It is nothing to 
me what they think. I pay attention only to what they 
say. Therefore you should perceive that you should not 
annoy me with your frankness : keep that to yourself, 1 
repeat that I pay attention only to what men say, and not 
to what they think. What matters it to me that you are 
sad ? When you are with me you should not allow that to 
be noticed.” 

Bertrand advised Gourgaud never to contradict the 
Emperor. But Gourgaud could not assume the manners of a 
courtier. He was an impossible companion for Napoleon, 
who had “ a weakness for the title of gentleman,” and could 
not dispense ydth the servile adulation to which he was 
accustomed. 

Montholon does not appear to have been offended at 
Gourgaud’ s efforts to displace him. He at least was not born 
canaille, and he had no cause to fear the rivalry of a man 
without manners or tact. But Madame de Montholon 
snubbed Gourgaud, who accordingly detested her. 

Then there was the question of Gourgaud’s mother and 
sister. Already on the 22nd December, 1815, soon after the 
move from “ The Briars,” Gourgaud records in his diary that 
Napoleon said to him, “ ‘ You are silly to think so much 
about your mother. Do you imagine that I am not fond of 
mine ? But you should be reasonable. Everyone has his 
day. How old is she ? ’ ‘ Sixty-seven years, sire.’ ‘ Faith, 
you will never see her, again. She will be dead before you 
return to France.’ ” At this brutal remark, “ I weep,” 
writes Gourgaud. 
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On the 15th February, 1816, there is this entrj^ : “ I Tvrite 
to my mother by tiie Zenobia, ivliicli leaves to-morrow ; I 
rc-read the letters whidi my mother wTOte to me in 1S05, at 
the death of my father- — cannot go through with Uie 
reading, I suffer from feeling myself so far from my family, 
which has perhaps need of me.’* Then on the 2Sth Jfny he 
opens the question to Napoleon, remarking that his mother 
has but a small pension. “ * Ah, ’well,* says the Emperor, 
* the first time that I uiitc to the Viceroy Eugene, I will tell 
him to hold 1000 francs a month* (£1S0 a year) ‘at the 
disposal of your mother.* My gratitude for so much goodness 
is extreme.’* 

Gourgaud's diorj' is full of referenoes to his mother. He 
thinks of her on her birthday, and notes every letter that he 
receives from her or writes to her. But he could not bring 
himself to ask Napoleon why he did not write the letter to 
Eugfinc which lie had promised. It was not till the 20th 
Jamiaty, 1817, that there was any further mention of the 
subject. Napoleon told his follower he Jmd only to write out 
the order to Euginc and he would sign iU “ I weep, and say 
to myself, that my being without means makes me very 
delicate on the subject.*’ Napoleon hintctl that he had n 
good deal of money to leave to those who remained with Jiini 
at St. Helena. “ His Majesty declares that he has often felt 
that he has need of me to write to his dictation, that I am 
the only one of us all whom he has reared and who has 
followed him in all the battles he has fought as Emperor. 
If he ^Yns not fond of me he would not take the trouble to 
speak to me in such a manner. I w'cep. He advises me to 
change my character.” “I have been 2| hours witli the 
Emperor ; I retire for dijettner. I have a headache from 
the shock of this morning. I tell cvcr>-lhing to BcTlrand, 
who assures me that tlic Emperor is fond of me. At six 
o’clock the Emperor sends for me to the mlwi ; he is alone, 
and makes me play chess. My heartache and headache 
compel me to excuse myself and to retire to my room ; I 
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vomit bile, take no dinner, and go to bed. At eleven Ali 
comes to enquire how I am.” 

Gourgaud was a very trying person. Napoleon sometimes 
had good cause to be annoyed, and sometimes endeavoured 
to make him happier. But the pension to the mother 
remained an unfulfilled promise. On the 1st March Napoleon 
told Gourgaud he knew somebody in Paris who would 
provide whatever was necessary. This was trifling with the 
poor man. On the 13th June, 1817, Napoleon gave Gourgaud 
two boxes of tea to send to his mother. On the 19th June 
he scolded Gourgaud for not writing out the order to Eugene 
for him to sign ; and added that if he died at St. Helena all 
his fortune would be divided between Bertrand, Montholon, 
and himself (Gourgaud). 

Gourgaud then entreated Bertrand to speak to Napoleon 
about the pension, and Bertrand promised to do so ; but he 
always forgot. At last, on the 11th July, 1817, Gourgaud 
plucked up courage and mentioned the promised pension to 
Napoleon, who after a moment of surprise, wrote in pencil : 
“ My son, you will oblige me by paying every year to Madame 
Gourgaud, the mother, at Paris, the sum of 12,000 francs, 
to count from the 1st January, 1817. To the Prince Eugene, 
at Munich.” Having done this, Napoleon turned on Gourgaud 
and abused him roundly : “ ‘ Well, yes, you have forfeited 
much of my affection,’ ” and a painful scene ensued. On the 
14th Gourgaud presented to Napoleon a copy of the pencilled 
note and Napoleon signed it, and the affair seemed to be 
settled. 

But on the following day Napoleon sent for Gourgaud and 
wrote the following note in pencil to Eugene, with instructions 
to Gourgaud to copy it out at the back of the letter about 
the pension. “ My son, I beg you to open for me a credit 
of £500 sterling per month, with Messrs. Andrew, Street, and 
Parker. You will write to these bankers that Count Bertrand 
will draw upon them every month for this sum, and that 
they will honour the drafts.” Gourgaud, sorely against his 
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■will, copied this out, and Napoleon signed it Gourgaud 
regarded this letter as an attempt on the part of Napoleon to 
compromise both himself and his mother He was so much 
upset at the thought that he could tahe no dSjetmer, Napoleon 
was annoyed at this display of suspicion, and said to him * 
“ * Shall I tell you what is the matter with you ? ^Yell, jou 
arc deficient in courage Here we are on a field of battle, and 
whoever in a fight retires because he is not m a good position, 
IS a coward Yes, this is more than you can bear, >ou hn^c 
not enough courage * I am m despair at being treated in 
this way bj one for whom I ha\c sacrificed c^ cr> thing,” 
wntes Gourgaud For some time he declined to fon\ard the 
letter to his mother with the compromising note at the back, 
but Napoleon roundly ordered Iiim to do ns he was bid 
The letter was gi\ cn to O'Meara for clandestine transmission 
to Europe Gourgaud WTotc m his diary ” The conduct of 
the Emperor towards my motlier is disgraceful What 
prevented him from writing to his banker in London, as lie 
docs c\cry dnj, instead of sending m an undcrlnnd wnj to 
Prince Eugine ? ” 

Gourgaud bchc\cd that Napoleon was dchbcralclj cn- 
dca\ ounng to make him compromise himself with Sir Hudson 
Low c, hoping that he w ould be caught in an attempt to c\ ndc 
the regulations ns to correspondence He would then no 
longer ha\c retained his clmmclcr for acquiescing m tlic 
conditions imposed upon tlic pnsoners Ills good conduct 
lUrougUout towards the IlntuK authorities was a standing 
reproach to the other Long^rood inmates Although Gour- 
gnud was troublesome, Nn])olcon did not wis!» to lose one 
of Ills small band He wanted to embroil him with Lowe 

This was the final blow. Gourgaud had nlrcadj spoken 
open!} both to Bertrand and to Napoleon himself of his 
desire to Iea\c St Helena He now made up his mind that 
he would rtalK go The difiicuUs was to find an adequate 
excuse If he complainctl mrrcl) that he was bored and 
imln/)ps, he would be told tlial lie had not the fortitude of 
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character to endure disagreeable conditions. After many 
violent scenes both with Bertrand and vdth Napoleon, he 
made up his mind that as soon as Madame de ]\Iontholon’s 
health permitted, he would send a challenge to her hus- 
band. 

On the 26th January, ISIS, jMadame gave birth to a girl. 
That very day Gourgaud went to Bertrand and told him that 
the time had come to demand satisfaction from Montholon. 
Bertrand managed to induce him to postpone his purpose for 
a while. The 29th January brought Gourgaud the recollec- 
tion that on that day in 1S14* he had at the battle of Brienne 
saved the life of the Emperor, by shooting down a Cossack 
who was charging at him with his lance. Gourgaud was 
immensely proud of this achievement, and incessantly 
reminded everybody of it, including Napoleon himself. The 
thought of what he had done for the Emperor increased his 
resentment at his present treatment. 

On the 2nd February he told Napoleon that he intended to 
challenge Montholon. Napoleon became enraged, called 
him a brigand, an assassin, said that he would himself fight 
for Montholon, that he would bestow on Gourgaud his 
malediction. Besides, Montholon would kill him. Bertrand 
being present, he declared that Gourgaud had spoken ill of 
the Grand Marshal. “ Seeing that I was determined,” vi^ites 
Gourgaud, “ and having exliausted all his artifices, he asks 
me what I want — to pass before Montholon ? that His 
Majesty should always dine -svith us ? to see him twice a 
day ? Stung by these remarks, I declared that an assassin, 
a brigand, has not the right to ask anything. Then the 
Emperor makes excuses. ‘ I beg you to forget my expres- 
sions.’ I feel myself weaken and consent to abstain from 
challenging Montholon if the Emperor will in writing forbid 
my doing so. He promises, for if I decline to reniain they 
would keep me at the Cape, and put me in prison. ‘ The 
Governor will imagine that you have been given a mission.’ ” 
But next day when Gourgaud asked Bertrand for the written 
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order, all he got was a warm pressure of the hand. Just as in 
the case of Marie Louise in 1814, and of Las Cases in ISic, so 
now Napoleon could not bring himself to avow openly that 
he desired the company of any person, -nife or follower. 

Accordingly, on the 4th February, 1818, Gourgaud sent 
to Montholon the following challenge : 

“ To General Comte de Montholon, Chamberlain, etc, 

“Lokgwood, February 4dj, 1818. 

“ I had forgotten the wrongs you had done me, Sir, or, 
rather, I had pardoned them. I hoped that you would 
change ; I was mistaken. You appear to be destined to 
injure me under all circumstances. Before you were ever 
with the Emperor I had already for a Jong time been in his 
good graces j since you have been with him I nm out of 
favour. You are the cause of the bad treatment by which 
he crushes me, it has become such that I cannot be expected 
to support it any longer without being dishonoured. It is 
you, Sir, who arc the cause of all my misfortunes { I demand 
satisfaction. I hope that you understand why I have waited 
till to-day. The fact that I have suffered will show the 
attachment I have felt for the Emperor. You thought to 
triumph in reducing me to the dire c.xtrcmity of departing. 
You thought that my departure would be attributed to n 
want of the courage required in a situation such ns mine is 
here ; you thought that would increase your own importance ; 
you wiio remain — you w'ho experience only good treatment, 
etc.; you arc now’ undeceived. Compelled to separate mj'sclf 
from the Emperor, to whom I have sacrificed my whole 
existence, for whom I linvc lost cvcrj'thing, I shall not 
depart until I have avenged myself for the success of your 
intrigues and your manccuvres ; or I may fall under your 
blows, but at least in a manner more honoumblc and more 
worthy of a man of spirit than that which you have tned 
hitherto; and wlmtcvcr may be my lot I shall receive llic 
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esteem of all honest men. That, Sir, is how I wish to quit 
Longwood. 

“ Geneeal Gourgaud. 

■ “ P.S. — I have the right to choose the weapons ; I leave 
you that advantage, but considering the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves, it is, I think, necessary that we 
should agree together as to the other arrangements. I beg 
of you, therefore, to tell me where we may have an interview 
on the subject.” 

After consultation with the Emperor, Montholon replied : 

“ To General Gourgaud. 

“ Longwood, February Uli. 

“ I have received your letter. Sir. Several times during 
the last 18 months we have provoked each other. The 
Emperor, having been informed, exacted from me my word 
of honour that I would not accept any challenge so long as 
I was with him. Indeed, any duel between us would be a 
great scandal and an additional affliction to be added to his 
situation. In other circumstances, when I am free from my 
duty towards him, I will accept your challenge. 

“ Count Montholon.” 

Gourgaud rejoined : 

“ To Count Montholon. ' 

“ February Mh, 1818. 

“ It seems to me. Sir, that if it were true that the Emperor 
had exacted your word of honour to accept no challenge, 
he would also have exacted your word of honour to conduct 
yourself as an honest man ; for you will admit that it would 
have been cowardly to act as you have done towards me from 
the feeling that you had nothing to fear. Reflect, I beg you, 

II.— r 

^ \ 
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on nil the hnrm j ou ln\ e done me You spcaV of a ‘^andnl, 
u hv do j ou pro\ oVc it ? 

“ Gunzral Gotn'G\uD 

“ P.S — ^I renew again the demand for nn mtcrricw,” 

To this there was no response. Bertrand told Gouigand 
that the Emperor desired him to wnte to the Go\cmor, 
asking for permission to depart on account of lU health ; he 
nught 'vvntc to the Emperor to the same effect, “Nobodj 
will bchc\e it,** said Bertrand, ‘'but it will be considered a 
suitable pretext,** Gourgaud declined to write to Napoleon 
for permission to depart. He said tlie Emperor wished to 
make it appear that he was abandoning lum, while it was 
His Jtnjcstj who was driving him axmy. 

On the 7th Fcbnnrj, 1818, Gourgaud went to Sir Hudson 
Low*c at Plantation House and dcmfindcd to be rcnioicd 
from Longwood “ I can no longer ]»\c there inthout di<* 
honour,** he said, “ I have been treated like a dog I would 
rather die in prison m France than h\ e here, acting the part 
of a chamberlain, with the total loss of m) independence. 
He (Napoleon) has widied roc to do things contraia* to 
my honour, or force me b\ bad treatment to leave him 
I ha\c told the Grand Marshal Uiat I would sai nothing 
against the Emperor, because that would do harm to nn-self ,* 
but let them not attack me.'* Lowe reecned him kindh, 
/irrd him to thmX for he would l>e supposctl 

to be Icaiing from inabihlj to endure the conditions which 
others were able to sustain, or he would be thought to ha\e 
a secret mission, and so be regarded mth suspicion To this 
Gourgaud replied, “ I wrould rather be in pnson than h\e m 
tlic svaj we do *’ Next da> he took the final step Ife wm'c 
the folloinng letter: 
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“ To General Sir Hudson Lowe. 

“ Longwood, February 8th, 1818. 

“ General, 

“ Since the severe illness which I suffered two years 
ago my health has been always more or less precarious. I 
have been quite often troubled with renewed attacks of 
dysentery, and of liver disease ; to these physical pains have 
been added moral troubles. I have experienced great trials ; 
their influence has been fatal ; it has destroyed what little 
health remained to me, so that I am compelled to beg you to 
be so good as to facilitate my return to Europe, where the 
air of my country and the attentions of my family will 
alleviate my misfortunes. I venture to hope. General, that 
you have too good an opinion of me to suppose that I am 
acting from any but the most powerful motives. 

“ I have the honour to be, etc., 

“ General Gourgaud. 

“ P.S. — I should be much obliged if while awaiting my 
departure from the island, you would place me somewhere 
away from Longwood ; I think the change of air would do 
me good.” 

To this Lowe replied that he would make arrangements in 
accordance with Gourgaud’ s wishes. 

On the 11th Gourgaud had his last interview with Napoleon. 
He presented himself in civilian dress, to mark his independ- 
ence. Napoleon received him kindly, but told him that he 
was right to go. He had served him well, and was a good 
officer. His Majesty would regret his departure, as he had 
been able to talk to him on scientific subjects and about the 
campaigns in which the others had not participated. “ His 
Majesty was softened, he gave me a little tap. ‘ We shall 
meet again in another world. Well, farewell : embrace me. 
Go and see the Grand Marshal to compose the letter with 
him.’ I weep, embrace him, and leave him at 5 p.m. The 
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Emperor goes into the garden ; for myself, I go to Bertrand 
to tell him of my tears and of the heart of His Majesty. Mme. 
Bertrand is very distressed at my going to-morrow. She has 
seen Mme. de Montholon, who is in great spirits, and has spent 
a lot of money on jewels. Bertrand offers me 12,000 francs ! 
no, I shall give lessons in mathematics. I retire with a 
tom heart.” 

The letter which Gourgaud wrote was in the following 
terms : 

“ To the Emperor Napoleon. 

“ Longstood, Fciniaru Xlth. 

“ SlUE, 

“ At the moment of leaving this place I am nlllictcd 
with the most painful feelings. 1 forget all ; I confine mj'sclf 
to the thought that 1 am about to sepamte mj'scif for ever 
from the man to whom I had consecrated my whole exist- 
ence. That thought is overpowering ; I can find no consola- 
tion save in the coni'iction which I hold that I have alwa)'s 
done my duty. I yield to fate. In my misfortune I venture 
to hope. Sire, that you svill retain some recollection of my 
services and of my attachment, timt you will even do justice 
to my feelings and to the motives of my departure, and that, 
in fine, if I have lost your good-svill I have not forfeited your 
esteem. Deign, Sire, to accept my farewell, and the wishes 1 
entertain for your happiness. Regret my fate, and when 
thinking sometimes of me, may Your Majesty say. He, at 
least, had a good heart. 

“ I am, etc., 

“ Grj-T.nAL GounoAun.” 

To this Napoleon sent a short reply : 

“ February \"lb. 

“ GENTinAi. BAnon Goubcacd, 

“ I thank you for the sentiments you c-xpress in juur 
letter of yesterday. I regret that the disease of the liver, 
which is so hurtful in this climate, has made your dep.srture 
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necessary. You are young, you have ability, you should 
have a long career ; I hope it may be a fortunate one. Never 
doubt the interest I take in you. 

“ Napoleon.” 

Gourgaud left Longwood on the 18th February, 1818, for 
a house which had been assigned him near Plantation House, 
where he had the company of Lieutenant Basil Jackson. He 
took with him certain books, given him by Napoleon, who 
had duplicates in his library, but no sooner had he gone than 
Napoleon sent St. Denis to demand the books back, as he 
intended to leave them to liis son. In this small way Napoleon 
contrived still further to embitter the feelings of his former 
disciple. 

On the day that he left Longwood, Gourgaud had an inter- 
view with Sir Hudson Lowe, which Jackson some years later 
referred to, in a letter to surgeon Henry ; his aecount is 
corroborated by a contemporary despatch from Lowe of 
February 21st, 1818. Jackson wrote : “ In justice to that 
excellent and grossly maligned individual, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
I shall now relate a circumstance which I am sure General 
Gourgaud will be ready to confirm. When the latter removed 
from Longwood, I accompanied him to the Governor’s 
residence, where I took an opportunity to leave him and 
Sir Hudson ieie-d-tete. Immediately on our riding from 
Plantation House together, the General broke out into strong 
exclamations of surprise that Sir Hudson should simply have 
received his visit as the call of one gentleman upon another, 
without even alluding to Longwood during the conversation. 

‘ I expected,’ added he, ‘ that the Governor would have 
seized with avidity so favom’able an occasion as my excited 
state offered, to gather from me some information about the 
goings on at Longwood. Jene reviens pas de mon itonnement, 
non, je n’en reviens pasJ These expressions of surprise he 
repeated over and over agaiii during our short ride.” 

It had been the same with Las Cases, who found Lowe a 
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Very different person from what lie liad been taught to sup- 
pose at Longwood, -ffhere “ everything is seen through a veil 
of blood.” Gourgaud arrived at Plantation House, as Lowe 
reported in his despatch to Lord Bathurst, with “ a strong 
feeling of irritation against those whom he was about to 
quit,” he ” spohe with great rapidity,” but Lowe “ did not 
encourage him to proceed in this strain.” He was prepared 
and anxious to abuse the Longwood people, and tell talcs 
against them, and Lowe stopped him. He never got over his 
astonishment at Lowe’s '‘delicacy,” as such honourable 
conduct was called in those days. 

Others were ^silling to listen to Gourgaud, and even to 
encourage him. Asked by Sturmer about Napoleon’s health, 
he said, ” He will bury us all, he has a constitution of iron. 
His swelling of the legs dates from Moscow. As for his 
insomnia, since I have laiown him, he has never slept several 
hours in succession. As for his pain in the side, nobody has 
been able to make out exactly what it is.” It would 
seem that while O’Meara was insisting publicly upon his 
diagnosis of chronic inflammation of the lii'cr, he told not 
only Baxter, but even the Longwood circle, that he did not 
know wliat whs the matter. 

In answer to questions, Gouigaud made categorical state- 
ments to the Austrian Commissioner, which were duly 
reported to Mettemich : 

“ Stursier. ^Miat did Bonaparte say of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte ? 

” Gourgaud. He said it was one misfortune more in his 
position. Eveiybody knows that the Princess of Wales has 
for him on almost fanatical admiration. He hoped that 
when her daughter mounted the tlironc, she would tale 
advantage of the influence she has over her to Imvc lum 
taken to England. * Once there/ said he, ‘ I am saved.* He 
said to me when hearing the news, ‘Well, there is another 
unexpected blow, this is tlic way Uiat fortune up«ts nil our 
projects.* 
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“ Sturdier. Docs he talk sometimes about his future ? 

“ Gourgaud. He is eonvinced that he will not remain at 
St. Helena, and obstinately insists in believing that the party 
of the Opposition will succeed in removing him. He docs not 
appear to have renounced for ever the hope of remounting the 
throne. ‘ If I return to France,’ he said to me at our last 
interview, ‘ come to me and I will again give you my pro- 
tection.’ 

“ Sturmer. What does he think of the Bourbons ? 

“ Gourgaud. He contends that Louis XVIII is a revolu- 
tionary, and that by his conduct he is exposing himself to the 
greatest dangers. ‘ That is not the way,’ he says, ‘ in •which 
changes of dynasty are consummated. Prudence should 
have made him distrust all my marshals. He should have 
put all who did not belong to his party in a condition in 
which they could do him no injury. Lab6doy6rc and Marshal 
Ney were not the only dangerous ones.’ 

“ Sturmer. Docs he speak of his wife and of his son ? 

“ Gourgaud. He complains of Marie Louise. According 
to him she ought never to have quitted Paris in 1814. 

‘ Instead of Madame de I\Iontebcllo I ought to have placed 
IMadarae de Beauvan ■with her. She ■svould have influenced 
her in a different direction, and things would have gone 
differently.’ He is convinced that but for this he would still 
be on the throne. He speaks often of his son ; especially 
of late. 

“ Sturmer. What did he say of the affair of Colonel 
Latapie and of that pretended attempt to earry him off ? 

“ Gourgaud. He says there may be some truth in it, but 
that he knows those people, that they are adventurers and 
that he would never have confided himself to them. 

“ Sturmer. Do you think that he ean escape from here ? 

“ Gourgaud. He has ten times had the opportunity, and 
has so still at the present moment. 

“ Sturmer. I must admit that that seems to me im- 
possible. 
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Gourgaud. Eh I ■what cannot be done when one has 
millions at disposal. However, although I have much to 
complain of against the Emperor, I will never betray him. 
I repeat, he can escape alone and go to America whenever he 
desires. I shall say no more about it. 

“ Stubmer. If he can escape why does he not do so ? 
The essential thing is to get away from here. 

“ Gourgaud. We have all advised him to do so. He has 
always combated our reasons and has resisted. However 
miserable he may be here he secretly enjoys the importance 
attached to his detention, the interest taken in it by all the 
'Powers of Europe, the care with which his smallest remarks 
are reported, etc. He has many times said to us, * I can no 
longer live as a private person ; I prefer being a prisoner here 
to living free in the United States.* 

” Sturxteb. Does he continue to write his history ? 

'* Gouboaud. He wites fragments, but it is probable that 
he will never finish it. IVhen he is asked whether he docs not 
desire that history should paint him as lie is, he answers 
that it is often more advantageous to leave something to the 
imagination rather than expose oneself too much. It seems 
also that, not considering his great destiny to be completed, 
he does not wish to reveal plans whose execution has not been 
entirely achieved and which he may take up again some day 
with success. 

“ Stubmeb. ^Vhich of you prepared the observations upon 
the speech of Lord Bathurst ? 

“ Gouroaud. The Emperor himself. He dictated (o tis 
the greater part. It wpuld havcj)cen well if he had limited 
himself to that, but you will sec incessantly appearing in 
London, letters supposed to have been VTittcn by the 
captains of merchant ships, and in which there is much about 
the Emperor, They arc by him. The style Is bald, the 
details puerile, the conception poor. You would have 
difijculty in belicvdng, for example, that tlie work publidinl 
in the name of Santini is by him. He docs himself more 
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harm in that way than he realizes, but nobody can cure him 
of this mania for writing. In fact it is not Bertrand or 
Montholon that the Emperor needs, but the due dc Rovigo, 
tlie due de Bassano — men of character, in short, who would 
have prevented him from perpetrating follies. How many 
have we not committed since we have been here ? 

“ Sturmer. What is his conduct in the house ? 

“ Gourgaud. He is excellent with the domesties, trying 
to make ever}i;hing agreeable for them ; inereasing the small 
talents of those who have such and making them for those 
who have none. 

“ Sturmer. What is his attitude towards the persons of 
his suite ? 

“ Gourgaud. That of an absolute sovereign. I have 
often seen him play chess for live hours in suecession, and 
allow us to stand all that time, to watch him.” 

With regard to escape, Balmain reported that Gourgaud 
explained that Napoleon could have left the island in a 
basket of dirty linen, or a beer barrel, or a box of sugar, and 
that these methods had been seriously discussed at Longwood. 
There can be little doubt that Napoleon could have got 
safely away by some such device. In 1901 a Boer prisoner 
escaped from St. Helena in a packing-case. Napoleon had 
much greater liberty, and freedom from observation, than 
the Boers. Very little was known of what went on at Long- 
wood, and all sorts of preparations could have been conducted 
in secret. There were captains of ships who would have 
taken him. He had plenty of money for purposes of bribery. 
Gourgaud’s statement that Napoleon had it in his power to 
leave St. Helena is correct ; and when it became known there 
was much anxiety on the matter in Europe. 

His further assertion that Napoleon would not, even if he 
could, leave St. Helena as a fugitive, though equally true, 
was discredited. People could not believe it. Napoleon 
would not leave St. Helena except in nublic " 
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invitation, either from the British Government or the French 
nation. He would not attempt to escape in any undignified 
manner ; he could no longer live as a private individual, and 
it would not have been easy to keep up his royal state in 
America : and there was, besides, the very real fear of 
assassination when he was no longer under a British guard. 
The facts are as Gourgaud stated. -Napoleon could escape if 
he wished ; he did not wish. 

Gourgaud spoke in a similar spirit to Major Gorrequer. He 
said there never had been any difficulty in sending cor- 
respondence to England ; that even if an angel had been 
sent as Governor the complaints would have been kept up : 
if Napoleon had been given the whole island to wander over 
unaccompanied, he would still have been dissatisfied : his 
abuse of Sir Hudson Lowe was not meant personally, but 
politically. He wishes to be always Emperor : if there 
were only two persons in the house w’ith him he would not be 
less Emperor. He wishes to be so always in his omi house.” 

On the day when he left St. Helena, Gourgaud told Lowe 
that Napoleon had a large sum of money, some £ 10,000 
in gold, much of it in Spanish doubloons, at Long^vood, 
at the very time that they were breaking up the plate for 
sale. 

General Gourgaud left St. Helena in the Ctundni 

on the 14th March, 181S, a month after his departure from 
Long^vood. He landed at Gravesend on the 8th lifay, and 
had an interview on the following day %vitli the Kt.' Hon. 
Henry Goulbum, the Under Secretary, The tedious voyage 
of nearly twotmonths had not quenched his determination to 
speak out. He repented what lie had already said at 
St. Helena. 

Tlierc was no difficulty, he again declared, in canying on 
secret correspondence with Europe. It was done through 
O’Jileam and Balcombc. certain English visitors, or the 
servants, who confided the letters to tlic captains of the ship<. 
Indeed, “ the inhabitants of Long^vood have rcgardwl it as a 
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matter of small difficulty to procure a passage on board one 
of these ships for General Bonaparte, if escape should at any 
time be his object.” He repeated what he had said at 
St. Helena about the practicability of Napoleon making his 
escape, as “ there was no difficulty in eluding at anj’- time the 
vigilance of the sentries posted round the house and grounds 
but Napoleon would not make the attempt, alleging that he 
would be removed from St. Helena when there was a change 
of Government in England, or when the Allied armies left 
France. 

“ Upon the subject of General Bonaparte’s health, General 
Gourgaud stated that we were much imposed upon ; that 
General Bonaparte was not, as far as bodily health was con- 
cerned, in any degree materially altered ; and that the 
representations on this subject had little, if any, truth in 
them. Dr. O’Meara was certainly the dupe of that influence 
which General Bonaparte always exercised over those with 
whom he had frequent intercourse ; and though he (General 
Gourgaud) individually had only reason ‘ de se louer de Mr. 
O’Meara,’ yet his intimate loiowledge of General Bonaparte 
enabled him confidently to assert, that his bodily health was 
not at all worse than it had been for some time previous to 
his arrival at St. Helena.” 


On the next day, the 10th May, 1818, Gourgaud had an 
audience of four hours wth the Marquis d’Osmond, the 
French Ambassador at London. Gourgaud repeated what 
he had already said so often. Napoleon was not at all ill : 
he carried on an active correspondence : he could escape. 
“ It seems,” reports the Marquis d’Osmond, “ that at Long- 
wood they are more occupied with the future than the past : 
save for the baulked ambition the present is pleasant enough 
there : the climate, the house, the food, the regulations do 
not justify the complaints of the comrades.” 

Finally, Gourgaud had an interview with the Comte de 
. Lieven, the Russian Ambassador at London, to whom he told 


the same story. In his report Comte de Li 
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Longwood freedom imd comforts: "These mistaken in- 
dulgeiiccs must Ijc attributed to the disagreeable responsi- 
bility 'ffhidx rests upon the English Government and the 
constant fear of public attacks by the Opposition, on the 
subject of Bonaparte.’* With reg^ to Gouigaud’s motive 
for le.aving Napoleon, "he told me Uiat the humours of 
Bonaparte had become so atrabilious and existence \vitli him 
so hard and painful, that he felt he had no longer the patience 
to endure it ; and that in spite of his attaclxmcnt to him he 
had made up his mind to leave him ; that those were the 
motives of his departure, and that his pretended quarrel vdth 
^fontholon had ser\*cd only ns a pretext, ns a feeling of 
respect and delicacy towards Bonaparte had prevented 
him from admitting Uic true cause of his separation fmm 
him. He confirmed to me what he had said about the health 
of Bonajuirte, which is perfect, tlie reports of Dr. O’Ne.ara 
on that sxtbjcct are false," 

MouUiolon, in Ids "Recits de Iva Caplisdl^," publishe<l 
nearly thirty ye.ars later, asserted that Goui^ud was cn* 
trusted by Napoleon ^vith a secret mission, which he was to 
conceal by malung a parade of being verj* candid and truthful. 
In sxtpport of this thcorj*, Monlholon fabricated a letter 
beginning Avith the words, " The Emperor, my dear Gour* 
gaxid, considers you arc overdoing your part." It is a 
forgcr\*. There is no reference in Gourgaud’s diarj* to the 
mission, nor any evidence in supjmrt of it. Masson (Autour 
de Saintc-ir^Iinc, vol. i, ** Le cas de Gdndral Gourgaud 1 
has stifficicnlly exposed the invention of Monlholon. 

Gonrgaud may have supposcel tliat his revelations would 
assist him to obtain a position under the Bourbon Govern* 
ment, a desire to help his own future may certainly liavc been 
one of his motives. But the chief of tliem was a feeling of 
rancour against Najxileon, coupled with disgust at the 
trickery of Lonpvood, which were so foreign to Ills own 
nature. In his diary he had been writing down, from day \o 
day, lus objections to these proceedings, and he ostenta- 
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tiously kept himself aloof from them. When he felt himself 
no longer bound to acquiesce, it was natural that he should 
give expression to the feelings he had all along entertained. 

For example, on the 21st January, 1818, Gourgaud writes ; 
“ Yesterday, His Majesty assured me that he had never been 
so strong as he is at the present time. . He had small desire . 
for sleep, and that may point to the approach of an illness.” 
This was Gourgaud’s information only a month before he 
left Longwood. Being a truthful man, he then expressed 
what he had reason to believe were the facts. 

The statements of Gourgaud, solemnly made, and reported 
to the highest British and foreign officials, first at St. Helena 
and then in London, are worthy of acceptance, because they 
are such as would be natural to the character of the man who 
had always held aloof from la 'politique de Longwood, because 
they are in accordance with what he wrote down at Long- 
wood in his private journal every day, and because they are 
corroborated by all the other reliable evidence. 

Gourgaud declared that Napoleon was in good health, the 
reports of O’Meara being false; as for the pain in the side, 
nobody knew what it was. He was in a good climate, was 
comfortably lodged, and there was no stint of provisions. 
He had it in his power to escape, but declined to make the 
attempt. He hoped to be recalled to England when the Whig 
Opposition came into power, or to France by a popular 
demand when the Allied troops had evacuated the coxmtry. 
He had no difficulty in keeping up a secret correspondence, 
and could always obtain whatever money he desired. He 
was affable to liis domestics, though he insisted upon being 
treated as an Emperor in his own house, at whatever cost of 
discomfort to those about him. ' 

In short, Napoleon was well treated, and had rather more 
freedom than was quite safe. That was Gourgaud’s opinion. 
It is also the verdict of history. 





CHAPTER XX 


TIIE DISMISSAL OF O^MEAKA 

N apoleon was now to experience another loss. 

Cipriani, the major-domo, on the 23rd February, 
1818, was seized with violent internal pains. 
Dr. Arnold Chaplin informs me that the symptoms 
point to acute appendicitis ending in perforation. Though 
attended by Baxter and Henry, in addition to O'jMeara, 
Cipriani died after an illness of fqur days, on the 27lh 
Februaiy, 1818. 

Napoleon had a sincere affection for Cipriani, and was 
much distressed at his death. Baxter reported to Lowe on 
the 27th, that Napoleon ** is low-spirited and looks ill to*doy, 
probably owing to the approaching ^cath of his faithful 
servant Cipriani,” Indeed Napoleon had experienced a 
sympathetic symptom, for O’Meara, in his report of the 2Cth, 
^v^itcs : ” This day he complained of slight pain in the 
abdomen, but which I do not conceive to be of any conse- 
quence.”* Surgeon Henry* was surprised that, although 
Cipriani’s bedroom was quite near, Napoleon never visitrd 
him during ius last illness, but the Emperor probably did not 
realize at first how serious the case was. Just before the end 
he proposed to visit the dying man, remarking that his pres- 
ence might act as a stimulus, but O'Meara dissuadwl him, 
saying that it was more likely to cause a fatal shock. 

Gourgaud, who had already left Longwood, was surprised lo 
find that both Lowe and Rcade expressed appreciation of 
Cipriani, and mourned his loss. lie adds in his journal: 
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“ j\Iy opinion is that His Majesty regret Cipriani more 
than he would any one of us.” 

Cipriani was buried in the chm’chyard of the country 
church, close to Plantation House. There were present 
Sir Thomas Reade, Counts Bertrand and Montholon, O’Meara, 
and all the Longwood household who could attend. Cipri- 
ani was a Catholic ; in default of a pastor of that religion 
the funeral ceremony was conducted by the two English 
clergymen, the Reverends Boys and Vernon, according to 
the rites of the Protestant Church. Napoleon was astonished 
when he heard of it. “A Catholic priest,” he said, “ would 
not have done as much for a Protestant.” 

Soon afterwards, on the IStli March, 1818, the Balcombe 
family left St. Helena. Balcombe had been discovered 
assisting in the transmission of clandestine correspondence, 
and after his departure further proofs of his having engaged 
in that traffic were forthcoming. It was ultimately found 
that he had accepted a bribe of £3000 from Napoleon. ^ 
Lowe appointed in his place, as purveyor to the Long^vood 
establislunent, Assistant Commissary Ibbetson. Later, we 
find Balcombe, on the 4<th April, 1822, writing a very 
humble letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, from 28 Essex Street, 
Strand, in which he admits his “ past indiscretion ” and asks 
for “ some provision from the Colonial Office.”® He became 
Treasm’er to the Government of New South Wales. 

On the 8th June, Lepage, the chief cook, and Catherine 
(also knovm as Jeannette), the cook’s assistant, left St. Helena, 
as man and wife. Before their departure they were interro- 
gated separately, and both declared that there never had 
been any deficiency in the food supplies, and that the quality 
was excellent. With them went Bernard Heyman, his wife, 
and his son, domestics of the Bertrand household.* On the 
26th of June, Mary Hall arrived as governess to the Bertrand 
children. 

^ Reade to Lowe, B.M., 20207, p. 78. ^ B.M., 201: 

3 Ibid., 20133, p. 304. * Ibid., 201 
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Sir Pulteney Malcolm, as we have seen, employed O'Meara 
to ^ve Napoleon newspapers, without the knowledge and 
against the orders of Sir Hudson Lowe. Encouraged in this 
^ny by jMalcoIm, O'Meara then began to deliver newspapers 
on his own initiative, receiving them from Cole, the post- 
master, for that purpose.^ 

On the 23rd May, 1817, Lowe learned from O'JIcara of 
these presents of papers to Napoleon, and the Governor 
promptly ordered him to discontinue the offence. Four daj^ 
later, on the 27th May, O'Meara received the letter from 
Finlaison of the 25th February, relating that Lord Melville 
had interfered to prevent Lord Bathurst from ordering the 
surgeon to be removed. O'Meara now felt that he was in- 
dependent of the Governor. In defiance of Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
orders, he sent, on the 20th June, a long letter to Mr, 
Finlaison j and he now ventured to use c.vpressions of marked 
hostility to the Governor. Soon afterwards Lowe com- 
plained to O'Meara that he had not supported him in tlie 
affair of the bust, and O’Meara again tendered his resignation, 
on the 2Ist July, 1817. Lowe declined to accept a verbal 
resignation, but said that if it were put in writing, he would 
consider it. To this O’Meara made no response. Then, in 
September, 1817, came the bribe from Napoleon, accepted 
by O’JIcara, to take his part against the Governor and 
exaggerate his ill-hcalth. Matters were now ripe for an open 
rupture. 

On the 25th of November a violent scene occurred. Ix)wc 
asked O’Meara whether in his late conversations with 
Napoleon “ there was nothing of sufficient importance for 
him to be informed of.” O'Mcam declared that he was 
being asked to net the part of a mouion, or spy, whereupon 
Lowe ordered him out of the room. On the 18th December, 
0’3Icara admitted to the Governor that on the Cth May. 
ISlC, he had given Napoleon the pledge already referred to. not 
to reveal the conversations of Napoleon unless they referred to 
* aM., 20121, p. 574. 
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projects for escape, Lowe administered a severe reprimand. 
He discovered now the treble part that O’Meara had been 
playing : betraying Napoleon to Lowe, Lowe to Napoleon, 
and both to Finlaison. That Lowe did expect O’Meara to act 
as spy is probable, and the surgeon had hitherto shown no 
disinclination for the part. 

The complaints against O’Meara were that he took the part 
of Napoleon against Lowe, VTote secret letters for Lord 
Mehdlle, in which were serious charges against the Governor, 
exaggerated Napoleon’s ill-health, and infringed over and 
over again the regulations against secret communications, 
making liimself a regular channel for underhand intercourse. 
O’Meara thought he was in so strong a position, as the only 
medical attendant whom Napoleon would receive, and sup- 
ported by the highest naval authorities both in England and 
on the island, that he could with impunity commit all these 
offences, which would have brought instant removal to any 
other man, whatever his rank. In two despatches of the 
20th and 25th January, 1818, Lowe recapitulated to Bath- 
urst these complaints against O’Meara, and drew attention 
to “ the almost nullity of all restrictions upon communication 
or correspondence vdth Napoleon Bonaparte, when a person 
of Mr. O’Meara’s turn of mind and disposition is permitted to 
remain near him.” 

Then occurred the snuff-box incident. Napoleon desired 
to give the two clergymen, the Reverends Boys and Vernon, 
a token of his appreciation of their conduct in connection 
Avith the death and burial of Cipriani. On the 2nd April, 
1818, O’Meara handed to Boys, on behalf of Napoleon, a 
silver snuff-box. That day was chosen for the gift because 
Boys was leaving the island for England on the 3rd, and it 
was hoped he would get away before the transaction could be 
discovered. But Vernon pointed out to Boys that severe 
penalties attached to the acceptance of a present from 
Napoleon, and Boys accordingly, on the morning of his 
departure, returned the snuff-box to O’Meara. 


II. — G 
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When Lowe heard -what O’SIeara had done he sent him, 
through Sir Thomas Rcadc, on the 10th April, ISIS, an order 
not to quit Longwood unless something extraordinarj- should 
occur there, or he should be desired to do so by the naval 
Commander-imChief, Admiral Plampin. O’Meara sent in a 
■UTitten resignation to Sir Hudson Lowe, with a request to 
be allowed to return to England. In defiance of the Gover- 
nor’s command, he left Longwood and went to "The Briars” 
to seek an interview wth Plampin, who declined to receive 
him, and told his secretary to inform O’Meara that he must 
first Avritc and ask to be allowed to wait upon the Admiral. 
O’Meara said to the secretarj’^ that ns n naval officer he did 
not consider himself amenable to the orders of the Governor 
-ra reply whicli sufiiciently reveals the necessity for his 
removal from the island, if not from the service, 

Lowe formally accepted O'Meara’s resignation, but 
nllowed him to remain at Longn*ood until instnictions ns to 
his resignation had been received from England, or some 
arrangement had been made for furnishing a substitute. 
Napoleon declined to receive tlie ministrations of O'Meara 
under these conditions, and it was reported to Lowe, both 
by Bertrand and the surgeon, that Napoleon's health wn5 
sufTcring in consequence, Napoleon now gave O'Meara, in 
addition to the bribe of October, 1SI7, n letter asking Joseph 
or Eugene to pay liim the sum of £4000.* 

Bertrand, on the 27tli April, forw.ardcd to Lowe a note 
from Napoleon in whicli occurred the expression "Jc I^gar 
I’opprobrc dc ma mort ^ la maison tt^gnantc d'Anqlclcrre.’ 
And O’Meara on the 5lh May wrote to the Governor : “ A< 
Napoleon Bonaparte has declined seeing me since the IBh 
April last, and I fear that some dangerous effects may follow, 

I beg leave to projio'JC putting matters upon the fooling they 
formerly were, until the arrival of an answer from Encland. 

, , , The actual state of matters now is appalling, and will 
probably produce very unpleasant sensations l>olh iu 
* M&hoo, " Actoar ile S^4lale.ll(nice," n>l- iil, p- 1ft* 
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England and Europe. His Excellency may perhaps reflect 
upon the terrible responsibility which weighs upon him if 
(as is possible and very probable) Napoleon Bonaparte? 
deprived of assistance, was to die before the expiration of 
the five or six months required to obtain an answer from 
England.” In consequence of these alarming reports, by 
which it seemed that the Emperor might die at any moment. 
Sir Hudson Lowe rescinded his order of the 10th April, and 
permitted O’Meara to continue his duties at Longwood upon 
the conditions originally established. 

Sir Hudson Lowe informed Colonel Lascelles, who had 
succeeded Colonel Nicol in command of the 66th Regiment, 
of the offences committed by O’lMeara, and intimated his 
opinion that the surgeon was not a fit person to be admitted 
as an honorary member of the regimental mess. Colonel 
Lascelles instructed 0’I\Ieara’s friend, Lieutenant Reardon, 
to tell him what the Governor had said, and to suggest that 
he should discontinue his appearances at the mess. 

O’Meara Avrote in ansAver to the Colonel, asking to be 
alloAved to present his case to the officers of the 66th, before 
any decision was taken. Lascelles replied, on the 23rd June, 
that he could not any longer alloAv him to be an honorary 
member of the 66th mess. But he told O’Meara that he 
AYould be one of the first to ask him to dine Avith him at the 
mess as a stranger, and that other officers would do the same. ^ 
Thus encouraged, O’Meara had the hardihood to appear at 
dinner at the mess on the same day, but as he could not 
continue to ignore the interdict of the Colonel, he Avrote on 
the 25th a warm letter of thanks addressed “To the Officers 
of the 66th Regiment,” for the many marks of friendship and 
kindness Avith which he had been honoured, and said, “By 
a fatality, which at this moment persecutes me, orders 
emanating from a superior power prohibit me from any 
longer enjoying, in your society, the great, the only consola- 
tion it was possible for me to experience in tins dreary abode.” 

^ B.M,, 20146, p. 116. 
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Tliafc evening at the mess Lieutenant Reardon proposed 
that a letter of appreciation and regard should be inittcn to 
O’JIeara. The following letter was sent : 


“Deadwood, June, 1818. 

" Dear Sib, 

“ As president last night, I had the honour of com* 
municating to the mess the contents of your letter of tlic 
25th instant, and am directed by the commanding officer and 
officers composing it, to say, it is with much regret they hear 
of your departure as an honorar}' member of the mess, and to 
assure you, they always conceived your conduct while with 
them to be perfectly consistent in every respect wth that of 
a gentleman. 

“ I am also directed to say, the mess feel much indebted 
for the very flattering expressions of esteem contained in your 
letter, and have the honour, etc. 

** Ciis. NeCanTnY, 

“ Lieut. CGlh Regiment,” 

As surgeon Henry of the CGth says, it was a mistake to 
give O’Meara a certificate of good clmractcr after the 
“ effrontery,” and ” gross insult to our commanding officer, 
and indirectly to ourselves, of sitting down to dinner after 
the prohibitive note lie had received.” 

Colonel Lascclles and Lieutenant Reardon were, some 
months later, in October, 1818, sent to England by Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Major Dodgin having succeeded to the command, a 
letter signed by twenty-seven officers of the COUi was, on 
November Olh, ISIS, sent to Sir George Bingimm, in wIiWi 
they said that none of them were ever consulted about the 
letter to O’JIcara, that they liad no knowledge of eithet 
O'Mcarn’s letter, or of the answer to it, until some time 
afterwards.' On the same date seven oITiccrs who were 
present at the mess when O'Jfcara’s letter was received and 
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were acquainted mth the answer that had been sent, said 
that at the time they knew nothing against O’Meara, and 
were influenced by the common rules of politeness, and 
expressed their “ regret that an answer should have been 
sent.” 

To finally repudiate O’Meara, the officers, on learning of 
the statements he had made about the mess incident in his 
letter to the Admiralty of the 28th October, 1818, wrote to 
Sir George Bingham, in March, 1819 : “ It is with feelings 
of the greatest surprise and indignation we have seen the 
false and scandalous construction put by Mr. O’Meara on a 
letter intended merely as a mark of common civihty ; and 
we now beg you, sir, to assure His Excellency Sir Hudson 
■ Lowe that the whole of the assertions and implications con- 
tained in the latter part of the extracts ” (from O’Meara’s 
letter to the Admiralty) “ are wanton and malicious false- 
hoods.” This is a sufiicient repudiation of O’Meara. 

Pending the arrival of instructions from England as to the 
surgeon’s fate. Sir Hudson Lowe need not have interfered 
to have him driven out of the 66th mess. Lowe pursued 
wrong-doers, especially those who had defied his authority, 
with a zeal which sometimes gave the appearance of personal 
animosity. 

O’Meara now received the following encouraging letter 

“ Admiralty Office, Jan., 1818. 

“ My dear O’Meara, 

“ Your last letters up to the 14th November have all 
come safe and I am specially commanded by my Lord 
Melville to express his Lordship’s approbation of your 
correspondence, especially of the minute attention you have 
paid to details, and to add his wish that you continue to be 
equally full, candid, and explicit in future. 

“ Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who is now beside me, begs I 
should express to you his particular wish that in every future 
, 1 B,M., 20231, p. 21. ' 
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discussion or report, you will as much as possible a\*oid 
bringing up his name, as he is of opinion it can do no good. 
He sends his compliments and wshes you well tlirough your 
arduous employment, -which he thinks no one could ever be 
found to fili so wcli. 

“ Believe me, my dear O’Meara, yours always, 

“ John Finlaison,” 

Assured that he was the indispensable man, O'Meara set 
himself to prove to the Governor that Napoleon was in need 
of his services. Received once more by his patient he at once, 
on the 10th ^lay, sent to Sir Hudson Lowe a very alarming 
report of the Emperor's condition. ^*Thc complaint," he 
said, ** is evidently hepatitis in a chronic and insidious form." 

O’Meara continued to report that Napoleon was verj’ ill, 
and Lowe seems to have been convinced, for ho VTotc to 
Bathurst, on the lllh July : ** Napoleon’s illness seems to 
have taken a serious turn, and his surgeon not to be a little 
alarmed on his account.”^ 

Lord Bathurst wrote to Sir Hudson Lowe refusing his 
sanction to the removal of 0*3Icam. Then Gourgaud ar- 
rived in England, and as a result of his statements, Bathurst 
mote at once, on the IGth May, that one of Napoleon’s com- 
panions asserted that the prisoner was in a normal condition 
of health and that they were being " imposed on " at 
St. Helena. Napoleon was not therefore in need of O’Meara s 
services, and Bathurst gave Lowe tl^c order to send Uitn to 
England. He took care to explain that tliis sudden clmnpc 
of policy was ** in consequence of the information furnished 
by General Gourgaud in England respecting his" (0’*^rearas) 

*’ conduct.*’ 

At the same date near-Admiml Plnmpin received n letter 
from the Scerctorj' to the Admimlty. snying thnt hoot 
Bntlmrst had “ acquainted my Lords Commissioners " that 
O’Meara should be removed. LortI Jfelvillc, in face of 
» AM., iOlSS, pp. CO, ci». 
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Gourgaud’s revelations, could not save O’Meara a second 
time. Their Lordships directed Rear-Admiral Plampin to 
order surgeon O’Meara to return to England.^ 

Before these orders had been received at St. Helena another 
source of disagreement had arisen. Captain Blakeney, of the 
66th, had acted as orderly officer at Longwood for a year, and 
desired to be relieved. Lowe selected to replace him Lieut.- 
Colonel Lyster, Inspector of Militia on the island, with the 
local rank of Lieut.-Colonel. He gave Lyster as assistant, 
Lieut. Basil Jackson of the Staff Corps. He sent Bertrand 
a note informing him of these appointments and, receiving 
no objection, the two officers were sent up to Longwood four 
days later, on the 20th July, 1818. 

There was at once a quarrel with O’Meara, whom Lyster 
would not admit to mess with him and Jackson. O’Meara, 
on his part, refused to answer when asked by Lyster about 
the health of Napoleon. 

Bertrand wrote a letter to the Governor, objecting to Lyster 
in very offensive terms. It transpired afterwards that 
Napoleon had dictated the words used.^ Lowe replied that 
the objection should have been made when the proposed 
appointment had been communicated, and was too late, now 
that the officer was actually in residence. He then committed 
the folly of showing Lyster the opprobrious expressions in 
Bertrand’s letter. Lyster became incensed and sent a 
challenge to Bertrand, and on receiving no reply, wrote 
threatening to horsewhip the Grand Marshal. Lyster 
received a severe reprimand from the Governor, who removed 
him at once from Longwood, Captain Blakeney had to 
return for a further period of service. 

Lowe reported to Bathurst that Lyster spoke French and 
Italian well, and that he was “ a man of the best temper, the 
kindest and most inoffensive of dispositions.”® That appears 

1 B.M., 20218, p. 16. 

® Verling’s Journal, 7th September, 1819. 

^ B.M., 20123, p. 191. 
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to have been the case. Balmain says that Lystcr ^Yas an 
Irishman advanced in age and a very good fcliow. but tliat 
Napoleon disliked him and had already refused to sec him. 
In that case Lowe should not have attempted to force him 
upon Napoleon, and his revelation to Lyster of Bertrand’s 
expressions was singularly tactless. The affair had serious 
consequences, for Bertrand declined Lyster’s challenge, nnd 
wds treated as a coward by the British officers, who no longer 
called upon Madame Bertrand, for whom St. Helena thus 
became more than ever intolerable. 

On the 25th July, 1818, Lowe carried out Bathurst’s com* 
jmand with regard to O’Meara, sending him, by Colonel 
Wynyard, a letter in which he said that, “ by an instruction 
received from Earl Bathurst ” he was to withdraw from Iiis 
attendance upon General Bonaparte, without holding any 
further communication whatsoever with the persons residing 
at Longwood. 

O'Meara instantly went to Napoleon to inform him of the 
order he had received, and remained with him for some time. 
Besides the bribe of October, 18i7, and the order for £1000 
given in April, Napoleon gave him a letter to his mother, 
whicli ultimately produced a pension of £020 a year. He gave 
him also tw’o gold snuff-boxes and a bronze statuette,* nnd 
embraced him, saying, "Adieu, O’l^fcara, nous ne nous 
reverrons jamais. Soycz heureux." 

Wien O’Meara emerged from Napoleon’s room, he wiw 
accosted by Wynyard, who remarked he had disobeyed the 
order prohibiting communication with the Longwood society. 
To this O’Meara replied that he did not recognize Ix)vrcs 
authority. St. Helena, ■where every other person, including 
the naval Commandcr-in-Chier nnd tlic foreign Com* 
missioners, admitted the Governor's authority, was there- 
fore no place for O’Meara, and Wjmyanl hurried him down to 
Jamcstomi at once, whence he was put on boanl the GriOon. 

* These urticlea are rorntlonea !n O’Mwri'* wUI, a copy of wfcJfh 
been kindly fundilied tne ly Vr, .\moM ChapVm. 
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for England. His baggage was not made to travel with 
equal speed, which drew from him the statement that he 
would make the authorities responsible to his creditors for 
its non-appearance. When the baggage had been duly 
delivered, he said that valuables to a very large amount had 
been stolen. A judicial enquiry, under Sir George Bingham, 
was instituted, and O’Meara was allowed to go on shore in 
order to give evidence, but nothing was discovered. He was 
in debt, and was quite capable of inventing the story as to 
his loss. 

The Griffon sailed, with O’Meara on board, on the 2nd 
August, 1818. 

On the 19th September the Lusitania storeship, Captain 
Brash, brought for Mr. Fowler, a partner in the firm of 
Balcombe, Cole and Fowler, a box of books, with letters for 
Mr. Fowler and for surgeon O’Meara. The books were 
French, and though the box had no name on it except that 
of Captain Brash, it was presumed they were intended for 
Longwood ; they were sent up accordingly. 

Fowler showed his letter to Lowe, and on its being opened 
it was found to contain an envelope addressed to “ James 
Forbes, Esq.” With the consent of Fowler this envelope was 
opened, and it was found to contain a letter, of no great 
interest, from “ William Holmes ” to O’Meara. The other 
letter, addressed to O’Meara, was then, with the approval of 
Admiral Plampin, opened, and found to contain an envelope 
' addressed to surgeon Stokoe. On this being, with the per- 
mission of Stokoe, opened, a letter from Balcombe to Stokoe 
was discovered, "vvith a third envelope containing a letter from 
Balcombe to O’Meara. Here was a bad case of clandestinitis, 
for there was no sense in the subterfuges employed. The 
outer envelope was addressed to O’Meara. If he had been 
on the island to receive it, he would have been put to the 
unnecessary trouble of sending the second envelope to 
Stokoe, in order to receive from him the tlurd envelope 
containing the substantive communication. If, on the other 
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hand, the first envelope was not delivered to O’Meara, but 
opened by the Governor, it iras most improbable that he 
would pass on the second envelope to Mr. Stoboc nithout 
further enqinry, which would have revealed the letter from 
Balcombe 

Balcoinbe^s letter to O’Meara was found to be dated from 
“ Holmes’ Office, 24th June, 1818.” It is of considerable 
interest, as it shol^s what were O’Meara’s expectations 
“ Holmes,” it says, ** is indefatigable in his exertions in jour 
cause, and all my fnends, among the rest Sir George and 

Sir P y are of the some opinion mth us” , . . “The 

election is going on rapidly ; the Opposition members arc all 
coming m, the Mmistcnal going out; a change m the 
Admimstration is expected ” 

This letter shows what were the hopes of 0 Mcara's 
friends They expected tliat the Opposition would soon be 
returned to power, when the surgeon might expect to be 
regarded for the part he was playing The charge of in* 
humanity towards Napoleon was one of the political ^\ capons 
used by the Opposition to overthrow the Government , il 
rested with O’Meara to make it good 

Inflamed with hatred of Sir Hudson Lone, nnd confident 
of ultimate triumph, O'Meara would not put off Iiis rc\el‘i 
tions till he reached England, but nircad}', during the sln> 
of the Griffon at Ascension, began the attack. To MKlsiiip- 
man Blackwood of the r<tvoun(Ct at tlmt time at Ascension; 
to Mr, Hall, surgeon of the same ship ; to Jlr Malcolm, 
assistant surgeon at Ascension, nnd to Lieutenant Cuppagt, 
n X , in command tlicrc, — to cacli one scparatcl) he dccliwl 
that Lowe had tried to induce him to ” make nwaj with " 
Napoleon, presumably by poison * 

On the 17th September. 1818. O’^Afeam reported Ins arruai 
m England to the Admirolt), and on the following das, 
Barrow, the secretary, wrote to him cxpres-^ing tlicir I^td 
ships’ approsal of Ins recall from St. Helena* OMcara 
» «M,20125, pp.33-0 » /4i<f , 20141, I*. 13^ 
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regarded this letter as a censure on his conduct, and prepared, 
in defence, a paper which he forwarded on the 28th October, 
gmng a long and detailed account of his charges against Sir 
Hudson Lowe, repeating the worst accusation. He said that 
Lowe had at first endeavoured, in INIay, 1816, to have him 
replaced by Baxter, but that, “ Failing in this attempt ” 
(there is an insinuation against Baxter also here), “ Sir 
Hudson Lowe adopted the resolution of manifesting great 
confidence in me, by loading me with civilities, inviting me 
constantly to dinner ^^vith liim, conversing for hours together 
-with me alone, both at his own home and gromids, and at 
Longwood, either in my own room, or under the trees, and 
elsewhere. On some of these occasions he made to me 
observations upon the benefit which would result to Europe 
from the death of Napoleon Bonaparte, of which ev'ent he 
spoke in a manner which, considering his situation and mine, 
was peculiarly distressing to me.” 

The answer he received from the Lords of the Admiralty 
was a dismissal from the Navy. j\Ir. Croker was instructed to 
write to him, on the 2nd November, 1818 ; “ Their Lord- 
ships have lost no time in considering your statement, and 
they command me to inform you that (even without reference 
to the complaints made against you by Lieut.-General Sir 
Hudson Lowe) they find in your own admissions ample 
ground for marking your proceedings "with their severest 
displeasure.” Then, after quoting the passage already given, 
the letter proceeds ; “ An overture so monstrous in itself, and 
so deeply involving not merely the personal character of the 
Governor, but the honour of the nation and the important 
interests committed to his charge, should not have been 
reserved in your breast for two years, to be produced at last, 
not (as it would appear) from a sense of public duty, but in 
furtherance of your personal hostility against the Governor. 

“ Either the charge is in the last degree false and calumni- 
ous, or you can have no possible excuse for having hitherto . 
suppressed it. 
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“ In either case, and vdthout adverting to the general tenor 
of your conduct as stated in your letter, my Lords consider 
you to he an improper person to continue in His Jlajcsty’s 
service, and they have directed your name to be erased from 
the list of naval surgeons accordingly.*’ 

Lord Bathurst reported to Sir Hudson Lowe that “ Sir 
George Cockbum was the first 'person who, on reading the 
charges, declared that Mr. O’Meara ought to he instantly 
dismissed the service.” 

So the Naval support upon which he had reckoned, failed 
him. There was a limit to the benevolence of Cockbum and 
Malcolm, and the Lords of the Admiralty; but we should 
think better of these leaders of the Navy if they had not 
allowed O’Meara to believe that his secret reports against 
his military superior, were being received with pleasure. They 
encouraged him to suppose that there was no accusation 
against Lowe, however outrageous, that they would not 
tolerate. O’Meara, a man of low character, was llius tempted 
to his ruin. Lowe WTOtc to Bathurst that O’Meara’s *' hopes 
of support from the superiors of his own service ” had been 
” a primary cause of much of the trouble he has given.* 
Later he ^Tote in pencil on the margin of his copy of this 
despatch, ” sole cause it may now be said.”* England suffers 
to this day from the credence which has attached to the 
British Navy surgeon’s malicious assertions. 


» B.M., 20201, p. GO. 
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THE CONGRESS OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 

F ^OR some time after their arrival the Commissioners 
avoided the Longwood society. It was not till the 
7th April, 1817, at the race meeting, that Gourgaud 
made the acquaintance of Balmain. They met 
frequently thenceforth. On the 25th April Captain Poppleton 
reported that he saw Gourgaud, Balmain, and de Gors riding 
together on the road to the Alarm House. ^ On the 1st May 
Gourgaud was again riding with Balmain ; he assured the 
Russian Commissioner that Napoleon was most anxious to 
see him. Balmain replied that Sturmer and Montchenu 
expected instructions from their Courts, to arrive by the 
Conqueror, and that nothing would be settled till then. 

Sturmer met Gourgaud on the same day as Balmain, the 
7th April, 1817. Then on the 5th May he was out riding 
early, and Poppleton “ showed him the front of the house ” 
(Longwood). “ He seemed surprised at the appearance of 
the place, and said it was much better than he had an idea 

of.” 2 

On the 29th June, 1817, the Conqueror brought' the in- 
structions long awaited by the Austrian and French Com- 
missioners. I 

Prince Esterhazy mote to Sturmer that he should not 
attempt to force himself on Napoleon as a Commissioner, but 
that he was free to visit him as a private person. He also told 
the Baron to behave with more politeness towards the 
Governor, advice which was endorsed by Metternich. Sturmer 

" B.M., 20208, p. 76. 1= Ibid., 20118, p. 360. 
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decided to make no effort to sec Napoleon. The rcawn he 
gave was that, as he could not be introduced by the Governor, 
who was not received at Longw’ood, he would be obliged to 
have recourse to Bertrand, in his capacity of “ Grand Marshal 
of the Palace of the Emperor,** which would imply an 
acknowledgment on his part of the Imperial title. 

Montchenu received similar instructions. He also declined 
to take advantage of the permission to visit Napoleon in 
an unofficial capacity. He said he could not apply to Bert- 
rand, for the Count was under sentence of death for high 
treason. 

Balmain was in a different position. His Court encouraged 
him to cultivate good relations with the Longwood inmates, 
provided he could do so ivithout offending the Governor. 
He reported to Ncssclrodt^ on the 8th July, 1817: “Since 
the arrival of the Conqueror Bonaparte is impatient to see us. 
He knows that the affair of the ‘proeh verbal is concluded, 
that the Commissioners of Austria and France may go to 
Long>vood as private persons. He detaches his French 
people one after the other to drag us to Long%vood. Gourgaud 
seeks me out, follows me everywhere, and urges me wUh 
importunity to satisfy his master. Bertrand docs the same 
to hladame dc Sturmcr. The other day, being scatetl nl her 
side, he pretended, so ns not to be heard, to be cngagwl in 
raising a handkerchief from the floor, nnd said to her in a 
whisper: ‘hladame, in tlic name of Heaven, come and sec 
the Emperor; I conjure you, he expects you; he is always 
speaking of you, he has need of society, he has only Englhli 
visitors, nnd it is very melancholy.* So that one cannot any 
longer avoid them, nor escape their pressing solicitations.*’* 
Balmain sent the Governor llic following note : “ Gencml. 
nothing now preventing the Commissioners of the Alfic<l 
Powers from seeing Napoleon in their private capneity, I 
venture to beg you to authorize me to make the custom.'»rj‘ 
application to Count Bertrand, following the example of nl! 

* Iletoc BIco,” 1C07» p. C2l. 
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your fellow-countrymen, of Lord Amherst among others. 
If you had the goodness to conduct me yourself I should be 
doubly grateful.” 

Lowe’s answer was that as he could not himself see Napo- 
leon, he could give no help. Balmain must arrange the matter 
with Bertrand. He remarked that Napoleon had treated liim 
shamefully, and would abuse him to Balmain, who would 
have difficulty in avoiding the appearance of taking a side 
against the Governor. “ I laiow men of merit,” said Lowe 
(referring to Admiral Malcolm), “ who without wishing it or 
knowing it had become Napoleon’s instruments.” It was 
since the arrival of the Commissioners, he insisted, that he 
had been embroiled with Napoleon, and they had the peculiar 
privilege that they could not be hanged for any conduct in 
favour of Napoleon, a penalty to which he himself, with all 
Englishmen, was exposed.^ Balmain at once declared he 
would abandon the attempt to obtain an intcr^dew with 
Napoleon. 

Lowe often remarked to the Commissioners, “ I cannot 
hang you ” : referring to the decision of Lord Bathurst that 
they did not come under the Act of Parliament. Lowe had 
pressed the matter with persistence, and Bathurst had sent 
him something like a snub : I regret,” he wrote on the 
14th December, 1816, “ that you have been dravui into a 
(hscussion with the Commissioners regarding their Rights, 
because it may induce their Courts (particularly Russia) to 
exact what otherwise they would never have thought of.” 
He proceeded to announce that he thought the Commissioners 
were not subject to the Act of Parliament. “ This is the 
reason which makes me regret the more your having been 
induced to contest the point. I must also beg you will avoid 
if possible in future any question respecting their rights.” “ 

Napoleon had hoped much from personal contact with the 
Commissioners, and, according to Balmain, when he heard 

^ Revue Bleu,” 1897, p. 647. 

® B.M., 20117, p. 189. 
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thnt he could not see them, even in their private eapadlv, 
“ lus ill-humour was such that nobody dared go near him. 
He was fen days without leaving his room, dining alonr. 
ocoup 5 -ing himself with nothing and abusing his followers. 
Goutgaud in particular received rude bulicls, and spoke ot 
nothing but Idliing himself, destroying himself. ‘The 
Emperor,' he s.aid to me. ‘ is unrecognizable. When he was 
at the head of his armies we ser\-cd him with pleasure. Now 
misfortune has embittered him. He is a different man.’ 

Balmain urged Gourgaud to obtain a reopening of Napo- 
leon’s door for Sir Hudson Lowc. ** 3InVe peace ^nth him,’* 
he said, he is a good man, be is not ill-natured. He n*i^hrs 
fo he on good terms, to have you at his dinners and in his 
society. We should go to you from lime to time, and vc 
should all be less bored at Sh Helena/’ sir," replied 

Gourgaud, ‘’he” (Napoleon) ‘‘took a uTong course at the 
beginning. The trouble is nou* beyond a remedy.” 

Montliolon told Balmain that he and Bertrand 
vTongly accused ot fomenting the strife. That it T\as not to 
their interest that Napoleon should remain indoors and 
decline to receive visitors; they vrcrc dried up Vilh the 
dullness of their lives. The fact was that the English vidtors 
bored Napoleon. Thdr language and their ways were 
insupportable to him. He prcfcircd to be alone. 

Gourgaud, Montliolon, and Bertrand made repealed clloris 
to induce Stutmer and Balmain to Wsit Napoleon as privntr 
persons. They could have done so. Lowe would not have 
prevented it ; but neither of them attempted to contro^rd 
Lowe’s arguments ag.ainst such visits. If Napoleon had Iwa 
willing to receive Ixiwc himself, and to allow Uic vidts cf 
Balmain and Sturmcr to be conducted by means of pa^^es 
from Lowe, the desired Hirelings would have taken pl^- 
These, however, were essential conditions as the Uussisa 
and the Austrian boUi rcnliicd. 

The Austriaiv and Russian Commissioners continued to 
» ^ncToeBleo,’ W, p M7. 
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meet the followers. On the 13th October, 1817, Sturmer and 
Balmain walked upon the race-course mth Montholon for an 
hour. On the 17th November they passed into the grounds 
of Longwood as far as the inner gate, in the company of 
Bertrand and his wife, and Gourgaud. On the 8th December 
Balmain was accompanied by de Gors, the French Com- 
missioner’s secretary, for a walk with the Bertrands, inside 
Longwood grounds. They were there again on the 24th and 
the 29th December. Then on the 6th April, 1818, jMontchenu 
himself went with Balmain for a walk inside the outer gates. 
They were joined by the Bertrands, and remained between 
the two gates for nearly an hour. On the 12ih April there 
was a general meeting inside the gates. Stunner and his 
wife, Balmain, and Montchenu were joined by Bertrand and 
his wife and Montholon. On the 22nd April IMontholon, 
followed by the orderly officer, Captain Blakeney, paid visits 
to Balmain and Montchenu in Jamestown.^ 

Napoleon saw the Commissioners walking together within a 
few yards of his house, and sent out his followers to meet them. 
He kept inside his rooms, using the holes in the shutters to 
see what was going on. On the 3rd May, 1818, he made a 
definite advance towards the French Commissioner. The 
Russian at that time was taking the part of O’Meara against. 
. the Governor, and was prepared to fall in with the wishes 
of the French. He was induced to assist in a little plot. Ho 
proposed to Montchenu a ride along the valleys j\l. lh('. 
northern edge of the Longwood plateau. Montchenu ngvt'od, 
and with de Gors accompanied Balmain in a ride into Iho 
Company’s garden, and thence to Mulberry Gut. 'Pln'y wove 
met by emissaries from Longwood, and a sumj^l.notjs »’old 
repast, which had evidently been prepared brfin’olinnd, wajs 
sent out to them by the order of Napoleon, sorvod on I ho 
silver plate, with bottles of champagne and contilnnlln, a 
coffee served in the gold coffee-pot. A nu'snagi^ wati 

• Reports of Ca;^in Blakeney. B.M., 2< . 
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O’Meara, ■whom he had thought incapable of forgetting lus 
duty, whereas it was he who had assisted the illicit corre- 
spondence. “ And that liver disease,” he said to Montliolon, 
” which was declared to be chronic, hepatic, and dangerous ? 
It is laughed at now. Those who have seen the invalid at 
his window or on his lawn declare that he looks well.” 

But Balmain had already committed himself, before the 
salutarj* change to Hio, by writing a letter to the Governor, 
in which he had let it be seen that he considered 0’3fcara 
had been sent away without adequate cause. He received 
in consequence a letter of disapproval from Count Lieven, 
the Russian Ambassador in London. In October, 1819, tijc 
name of his successor was being discussed on the island, ns 
Balmain himself reported to his Government.' 

Soon after Balmain had gone to Rio, Napoleon walked out 
in his garden, on the 4th September, 1818, o thing he had 
not done for several months. As we shall sec later, it was 
when Balmain had left the island, in May, 1820, that 
Napoleon resumed the long-dropped habit of taking riding 
cscrcisc. Tiic presence of the Commissioners of Austria 
and Russia encouraged Napoleon to seclude himself, lie 
thought there was a faint chance that Austria might I'C 
induced to relent, and he had a considerable hope of being 
able to impress the Czar. He posed ns an injured man before 
the Commissioners of Austria and Russia, so long ns he lund 
some expectation of producing the desired effect, but when 
they were nl>scnt from the island, or when his hopes were at 
n low stage, lie took exercise, and tried to make the l>est of 
things. If he was seen out of doors, it was n sign that he had, 
for the lime being, given up the struggle. 

IVhcn Gourgaud left St. Helena lie took with him lettcM 
of recommendation from Sir Hudson I.owe and the Marqut* 
de Montchenu to the Marquis d’0>mond, the French AthIia'' 
sador in Ixmdon. lie hnil with him £100, lent to him jud 
Iwfore his departure by Ixnve; and a draft by Napoleon 
« "llerM* mo,“IW7,l7>Cai, 716,7*0. 
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£500 reached him, through Lowe, soon after his arrival in 
-England. He hoped to be allowed to return to France, with 
the rank of, a General. The Marquis d’Osmond wrote to the 
Due de Richelieu in his favour, but time went on without 
bringing the desired reinstatement, and there was nothing 
to hope for from Eugene or other Bonapartists, so long as 
Gqurgaud was making statements injurious to their cause. 
Gourgaud’s disloyalty had obtained for him what he wanted, 
a prompt return from St. Helena, without the preliminary 
detention at the Cape, which had been the lot of Las Cases. 
It seemed now that he could get nothing more either in 
England or in France^ and when his £500 was spent he would 
have no^ resources. While he was hesitating there appeared, 
on the 17th August, 1818, certain articles in the “ Morning 
Chronicle,” written against Sir Hudson Lowe by O’Meara, 
who was then expecting to be removed from St. Helena. 
With tins example before him, and feeling that his revela- 
tions had made him distrusted by both sides, Gourgaud 
decided to return to the Bonapartists. 

A European Congress was to meet in the autumn at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and a decision would then be taken with regard 
to the fate of Napoleon. The ex-Emperor’s friends in Eng- 
land, and on the Continent, were using every effort to plead 
his cause before the Congress. Gourgaud was at last induced 
to join them. On the 25th August, 1818, he wrote to Marie 
Louise a letter in which he said that “ the Emperor Napoleon 
is dying in the most frightful torments and the most pro- 
longed agony ” ; and he urged her “to go to the Congress • 
and beg there for the termination of the sufferings of the 
Emperor,” and to supplicate her august father to join his 
efforts to hers that “ Napoleon should be confided to him, 
if policy should not yet allow him to be set at liberty.” This 
letter was soon afterwards published in the newspapers. 

Then, in the middle of September, O’Meara arrived in 
England, carrying, in all probability, messages from Napoleon 
to Gourgaud, with promises of financial assistance. Under 
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tins influence Gourgaud ^T^olc a. letter to the Cz.ar Alexander, 
in 'wliicli he made a direct attack upon Sir Hudson Lowe. 
“ Napoleon has been placed under the guard of n man \rhosc 
sole occupation it is to invent every day some new restrjclion 
or humiliation. In short. Sire, it is by pin-pricks that they 
are kiUing, while they keep him in irons, the man to conquer 
whom tlie whole of Europe in coalition had not too many 
armies. . . . The health of Napoleon declines and his strength 
is becoming exhausted ; he is marching with great strides 
to the grave.** Later, in October, Gourgaud ittoIc out the 
draft of a letter in the same sense to the Emperor Francis, 
and prcp.ared anotlicr to Eugene. 

Goiirgaud ^ras now known to have returned to the Bona- 
partists, and, on the application of the French Amb.'vss.ador, 
he was deported from England, on the 14th November, ISIS. 
He landed at Cuxhavcn, and proceeded thence to Hamburg, 
where he arrived on the 25tli November. He Ihtd at Ham* 
burg— joined, in all probability, by liis mother— in receipt 
of Napoleon’s pension of£4S0 a year, paid through Eugfne.* 

Count dc Las Cases was detained at the Cape of Good Hope 
for eight months. He was not nllowctl to depart before the 
20th August, 1S17, and when he arrived in England, on the 
IGth November, was at once deported. He went to O^tenJ. 
was moved on from there as a malefactor, was ejccleil from 
Prussian territorj’ which he had entered, and finally fount! a 
resting-place at Frankfort, on the Itth December, ISIT. 
There be remainctl, and from that place was able to act 6' 
an agent for the distribution of Donapartisl rorro|>ontlfnre. 
He was himself the chief contributor, keeping up n <xirrr- 
spondence with Bertrand and with the Bonaparte family at 
Home, 

He wrote appeals on behalf of Napoleon to Mcltrrnfeh 
to the Czar, an interminable letter to Bathurst, and an even 
more lengthy Petition to the Parliament of England. 1-^ 
tlic time npproaciicil for the meeting of the Congrcfi 1^ 

* Mxeson, *' .\ctP3r i!e tot 1, fs 
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wrote again to Marie Louise, urging her to make an appeal 
on behalf of her husband ; he addressed a Note to the Allied 
Sovereigns, and separate letters to the Emperor Francis and 
Lord Castlereagh. The burden of his appeal was that 
“ Napoleon on his rock is a prey to torments and vexations 
of every kind ; he is the victim of the ill-treatment of men, 
and the insalubrity of the climate.” 

Napoleon’s mother, Letizia, aged 68, wrote the following 
letter to the Sovereigns : — 

“ SiBES, — ^A mother, afflicted beyond all expression, has 
long cherished the hope that the meeting of your Imperial 
and Royal Majesties will afford some alleviation of her 
distress. 

“ The prolonged captivity of the Emperor Napoleon gives 
occasion for appealing to you. It is impossible but that your 
magnanimity, your power, and the recollection of past events, 
should induce your Imperial and Royal Majesties to interest 
yourselves for the deliverance of a Prince, who has had so 
great a share in your regard and even in your friendship. 

“ Would you suffer to perish, in miserable exile, a Sovereign 
who, relying on the magnanimity of his enemy, threw 
himself into his power ? My son might have demanded an 
asylum from the Emperor, his father-in-law ; he might have 
consigned himself to the generosity of the Emperor Alexander, 
of whom he was once the friend ; he might have taken 
refuge with his Prussian Majesty, who in that case would, 
no doubt, have recollected liis old alliance. Should England 
punish him for the confidence which he reposed in her ? 

“ The Emperor Napoleon is no longer to be feared. He is 
infirm. And even if he were in the full enjoyment of health, 
and had the means which Providence once placed in his 
hands, he abhors civil war. 

“ Sires, I am a mother, and my son’s life is dearer to me 
than my own. Pardon my grief, which prompts me to take 
the liberty of addressing this letter to your erial and 
Royal Majesties. 
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“ Ho not render unavailing the entreaties of a mother 
who thus appeals against the cruelties that have so long 
been exercised towards her son. 

In the name of Him, who is the essence of goodness, and 
of whom your Imperial and Royal ^lajestics arc the image, 
I entreat that you will interest yourselves in putting a period 
to my son’s miserj’, and restore him to liberty. For this I 
implore God, and I implore you who arc His lieutenants on 
earth. 

“ Reasons of State have their limits ; and posterity, which 
gives immortality, loves above all things the generosity of 
conquerors. 

*^I am, etc., 

“ Madaxie M£nE.” 

.This pathetic appeal was reinforced by a letter to Las 
Cases from Bertrand, copies of which were fo^^varded by Las 
Cases to Lord Liverpool and to the Sovereigns at the Con* 
gress. Jerome, Lucien, Pauline, even Madnjnc’M6re, had all 
talked of going to St. Helena to join Napoleon. Bertrand 
was instructed to write : ** The spectacle of the humiliations, 
the vexations, and the hatred to which he is exposed would 
be altogether unbearable for him, if his motlicr or any of hh 
brothers were to share it." Sir Hudson Lowe was depicted 
as taking pleasure in tormenting his xiclim. Bertrand 
enclosed a note xvrittcn by Napoleon, whicli ended with the 
w'ords, “ I bequeath the opprobrium of my death to the 
reigning house of England/* 

These efforts had no prospect of success. The revelations 
of Gourgaud more than counterbalanced all the assertion' 
on the other side. The Czar Alexander took the lend in 
pronouncing against the man ''’ 110 , after Iiaving entered 
^foscow in triumph, and been treated in subsequent dcfoi* 
to a venturesome magnanimity, had taken llic fir'l 
tunity to renew his attack on the peace of Europr. A Itc'olu* 
lion proposed by Russia said tlint “ the lilicrality and ihr 
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mild character of the laws of Eiiftlnnd filionld niifUci ' !,(» opoitc 
at their true value these cries of caluujny or of <i ftihit' foni 
passion. . . . There exists no doubt tJjnt, tJof'r Ufc nrrlvul 
of Bonaparte at St. Helena, every aUempt finti ////ah' 
to render his- captivity less painful, Tiad; v/ould 

indeed have been attained if, haviny: decided i// r 

himself a private person relegated i/) tljat icjejel, i^e iuvj iyod 
the courage and the desire, fx> 7’enounee b/J> p;’' </ 7 ;S;e//'; 
grandeur and to exactions v/hieb are ira/anj/'dJbje y/it/! /a';-, 
situation, and the actual staV; of bis fo/iene/'’ 
mentioning “the complaints as false as Vuif-y a.<e p )'■//.' '' 
about the provisions, the bouse, etc., the itessiae /' e//.o;a'. - 
d-rm esmthmes ; “ Far he it irssse us to v/;sh 'fo i-'j'/yy, V 

i V-. yxV V' V 

i.T. ^ 'T 1 , t / / ^ 

T'n^s »■ . p.— ^ <'r^> o / //■'/ 
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Sir Hudson Lowe, dated the 1 st December, 1818, receive the 
assent of all the Powers concerned in the execution of the 
Treaty.” . . . 

The last clause said : 

“ 8. That all correspondence with the prisoner of Si. 
Helena, remission of money or communication of any kind, 
which is not submitted to the inspection of the English 
Government, will be regarded os an attack upon public 
security, and charges %viU be made and measures taken 
against any such culpable person.” 

By a Protocol of the 81st November, ISIS, the Powers 
adopted these resolutions unanimously. Their object was 
to reaffirm the anti-Napoleonic Alliance, to dissuade Bona* 
partists from supposing that Napoleon could ever again, 
under any circumstances, be permitted to return to power 
in Europe; and to emphasize publicly that the Allies 
approved the English treatment of the prisoner. 

The news of the Protocol was received at St. Helena as the 
final and irrevocable decision of Europe, ns to the fate of 
Napoleon. Sir Hudson Lowe felt reassured; he had obtained 
the highest European, ofiicial, approval of Ids conduct. 
Napoleon practically gave up nil hope. Balmain rcporteil : 
“Since the closure of the Congress of Aix*ln*ChnpcIlc the 
affairs of Long^vood have taken a regular march, and 
like those of Europe, peaceably. Bonaparte is less agitated. 
From time to time, when he is morose and ill-humoured, hr 
shuts himself up Avithin his four walls, and refuses to shuw 
himself to the orderly olTtccr ; but his caprices of temper 
longer cause anxiety and they do not last. There nppean 
to be no plan, no design, in his present conduct. His di<pul^’ 
with Sir Hudson Lowe have entirely ceased.” 

The disturbers had gone. Los Coses went in Deronh^, 
1810, Sir Pultcncy Malcolm in July, 1817, Balcombe in M«w! . 
1818, Sturmcr in July. 1818, O'Mcnm on the 2nd Aug^t, 
1818. Now the Congress had cxtinguislicd all Iiopes. A lirs* 
of peace ensued. 
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CHAPTER XXri 

THE COUHT-.'VIARTIAL ON SURGEON STOKOE 

W HEN it was known, on the 10th April, 1818, 
that O’Meara’s resignation had been pro- 
visionally accepted, Napoleon made an appli- 
cation for a French doctor to be sent out to 
replace him ; he also desired a priest, and a cook to take 
the place of Lepage. Lowe forwarded these requests to 
England. 

Lord Bathurst in the meantime had mitten to the Governor 
on May 16th, 1818 : “ On the removal of Mr. O’Meara you 
will direct Dr. Baxter to give his medical attendance to 
General Bonaparte whenever it may be required, and will 
particularly instruct him on all occasions to consider the 
health of General Bonaparte ; you will not fail to acquaint 
him at the same time that, should he have reason to be 
dissatisfied mth Dr. Baxter’s medical attendance, or should 
he prefer that of any other professional man on the island, 
you are perfectly prepared to acquiesce in Iiis msh on the 
subject, and to permit the attendance of any medical prac- 
titioner selected by him, provided that he conforms strictly 
to the regulations in force. I have only to add that you 
cannot better fulfil the wishes of His Majesty’s Government 
than by giving effect to any measure which you may con- 
sider calculated to prevent any just ground of dissatis ac ion 
on the part of General Bonaparte, on account^ of any rea 
or supposed inadequacy of medical attendance^.^ ^ 

Lowe was to be accommodating as to Na^ • ^ 

hut the words “ medical attendance wh 

323 
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required" do not imply residence at Longwood. Lo^c, 
iiowever, knowing that Baxter was unacceptable, sent up 
to replace O’JIeara as resident medical attendant at Long- 
w’ood, assistant surgeon Verling, of the Hoyal Artillery, who 
had come out on the Northumberland with Napoleon. Verling 
at once applied to O’Meara to he allowed to sec his medical 
journal, from which he would learn of the course of Napoleon’s 
health, but O’Meara declined to let him sec it. The journal 
would have been of no practical service to Verling, for 
Napoleon never admitted him into his presence. Vcrllng 
remained in residence in O’Meara’s rooms at Longnood 
from the 25th July, 1818, until the arrival of Dr, Antom* 
marchi on the 20th September, 1810, a period of fourteen 
months. He attended various members of the household, 


but Napoleon would not place Jiimself in the hands of anj* 
man sent by the Governor, and never consulted Dr. Verling. 

One result was that there was no longer any contnet 
behveen any British ofiicial and the Emperor, and it became 
difTicult to obtain the necessary evidence that the prisoner 
was still at Longwood. Captain Nicholls, of tlm CCth, 
who had taken Blnkcney’s place ns orderly, w-ns instructed 
to ascertain twice a day the presence of Napoleon, and he 
frequently reported that he had not been able to see Mm. 
On the 23rd October and subsequent days, the Coventor had 
several interviews with Montholon on the subject, 1ml he 


obtained little satisfaction on the 
tiDUcd to complain that often a 


point, and NichoHs eon' 
day passed without id* 


being able to obtain n sight of Napoleon. 

On other matters Montholon showed a concilifll<^r?‘ 


disposition. Indeed his remarks to Lowe rival the ‘‘rcNC 
lations " of Gourgaud. lie said, for instance, Ih.-it Nnpolcoa 
would not leave St. Ilcleno secretly even if a vfs<:el were 
hand to take him away; he declined to make any cllenJf- 
to escape at Bochefort because he thought it would 
been undignificti, and he maintninetl the some attituf-^ 

St. Helena. But the Governor could not rehax any of 
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precautions on the supposition that Napoleon would not 
stoop to any underhand method of departure. 

Montholon also said : “ I am very far from approving the 
life he leads— his refusal to take exercise — ^to ride on horse- 
back — ^to see anyone, even the doctor — his persisting all the 
more when recommended to change his habits. Not to call 
in a doctor when one is ill is to punish oneself — it is ridiculous. 
All these things are childish, pure follies. He is seldom .up 
more than two or three hours a day ; he is so used to this that 
it has now become a necessity for him to remain long in bed. 
He becomes weak in body — his blood thickens — ^he declines 
every day. The habit of remaining in bed becomes an 
absolute necessity. Then he is in a bad humour, sulky ; his 
temper is soured and irritable. Let the fine weather come, 
and I do not say that he will not then walk out in his garden 
as formerly. Would you wish him to go out in the- rain to 
show himself ? . . . The want of due forms affects the Emperor 
more than the thing itself ; observe due form and you may 
do with him whatever you please.” By “ due forms ” 
was meant the subservience expected by an Emperor. 
The ordinary politeness between equals was . regarded as 
want of respect by the man, who expected, at St. Helena, the 
obeisance to which he had been accustomed at Paris. 

Montholon also said to Lowe : “ I confess I do not think 
there is at this moment any person in the world who is 
placed in a position more delicate than you are. ... You 
will ever find me ready to do you justice ; the Emperor also 
does you justice whenever you offer him the opportunity. 
He has seen with pleasure your care and attention towards 
him in erecting that wall of earth round the new building, 
that he might not be incommoded by the sight of the men 
at work ; and he directed me the other day (what I forgot 
to tell you before) to testify-to you, on his part, that he yras 
sensible of this.” 

The new house was at last taken in hand. The materials 
had been lying at Jamestown since their arrival two years 
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before. The comtnencenient of this vrork -was long overdue, 
Napoleon’s opposition %vas no excuse for the delay. Lowe 
•was by nature dilatory and undecided. He would talk of 
repairs to Longwood, but was always slow in embarking 
upon them. In the end the work was done, but the Jong 
hesitation had been ungracious. The new house should 
have been commenced soon after the arrival of Sir Hudson 
Lowe; it could have been completed by the end of 181 S, 
giving Napoleon the opportunity of spending the last two 
and a half years of his life in comfortable quarters, suited 
to his position. 

On the 15th August, 1818, Wynyard was sent to Longwood 
with the plans for the new house; they were considered 
satisfactory, and work was begun on a site adjoining Bert' 
rand’s house, about 150 yards from Long\vood House. By 
the 2nd October the foundations had been laid, and by the 
28fch the masons had finished the left >ving.* 

It was in November of this year that Theodore Hook paid 
his visit to Longwood. He had no conversation "nth 
Napoleon. Hook was treasurer at Mauritius, and was on 
Ill's way to England to answer a cJmrge of peculation of the 
public funds. lie had a chnrnclcr for liumowr, and whrn 
asked whether the journey was for his hc.nlth he replies! 
that it was said there was something wrong in the che't* 
Hoping to propitiate the Government before his case was 
decided, he collected materials at St, Helena for n defence 
of Sir Hudson Lowe and the British regulations, which wa« 
issued, without the name of the author, early in 1810, under 
the title, “Facts illustrative of the tfr.'ilmcnt of 
Bonaparte in Saint Ilclcnn.” The manner of the paniphkl 
is personal and vulgar, and it did the Government no good. 
On arrival in England Hook was dismissetl the service. 

The departure of O'.Mcara and rcfu-sal of Napoleon to we 
Vcrling brought a sudden cessation of the reports m t« th» 
Emperor's ill-licaUh. which had prcvioujly been «o frequent- 
» li M., soeio, p. 3j COJII, ^ JPl. 
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Nothing was known or heard of any illness. When the 
orderly succeeded in catching a glimpse of the prisoner he 
reported that “ his coimtenancc appeared exceedingly 
cadaverous and ghastly ” ; but he was cheeiful, for he 
“ came out of his house whistling, and seemed in good 
spirits.” Nicholls had only just gone to Longwood as 
orderly, and being told to report on Napoleon’s appearance, 
was struck by his complexion, which had always been, 
even when in the best of health, of a remarkable pallor. 
There was no reason to suppose that he was ill. In December, 
1818, the news arrived that Cardinal Fescli had been in- 
formed that the British Government would send to St. 
Helena the doctor, priest, and cook demanded by Napoleon, 
and it was supposed that not many months would elapse 
before their arrival. There was a general belief that if 
Napoleon became ill in the meantime he would send for 
surgeon Stokoc of the Conqueror. 

On the 12th October, 1794-, John Stokoe, aged 19, entered 
the Navy as surgeon’s mate of the Union. He saw much 
active service. He was at the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, was present at Trafalgar on the Thunderer, and was 
afterwards for some years in the Mediterranean, where he 
picked up a loiowledge of Italian. In December, 1816, he 
had been in the Navy for twenty-two years, of wliich sixteen 
and a half had been on a ship on active service. He might 
have remained pn shore for the few years still required for 
earning a pension, but he eagerly accepted the post of 
surgeon to the flagship which was to take Admiral Plampin 
to St. Helena. He says in his memoirs^ that his hope was 
that he “ should see the great man, and probably have the 
honour of conversing with him.” 

Arrived at St. Helena with Admiral Plampin in June, 1817, 
Stokoe at once made friends with O’Meara, to whom ho 
expressed his keen desire to see Napoleon. The opportunity 

' Extracts from the memoirs, translated into French, have boon puhlishod 
by M. Paul Fremeaux, in "Napoleon Prisonnior.'’ 
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came on the 10th October, 1817, when Stokoe and O’ltcara 
■were walking in the garden at Longwood, and contrived to 
attract the attention of Napoleon, who allowed O'Meara 
to present his friend. Stokoe stood bare-headed during the 
interview, -though he noticed that O’Jfcara remained covered. 
The conversation was in Italian. -After the usual questions 
as to iris services, Stokoe was asked whether he was married, 
to which he replied, non ancora, not yet, at which Napoleon 
smiled. The gossips at St. Helena asserted that Stokoe hod 
been courting the elder Miss Balcombc, but tlmt her fnthcr 
considered the surgeon too old at forty-two, for a girl still 
in her teens. Napoleon asked Balcombc, a few days later, 
why he did not allow his daughter to marry Stokoe, to which 
the sufficient answer was given that the surgeon had not 
asked for her. 

Stokoe had achieved the object for which he hod volun- 
teered. He had spoken to the greatest man of the day, 
and had felt the fascination for which he had come prepared. 
Admiration for Napoleon meant then, ns loo often it does 
now, detestation of his guardians, and indignation nt his 
captivity. Stokoe went away “ deeply lamenting " 
Napoleon's appeal to British generosity, and regretting the 
“ ignoble conduct ” of the Prince Regent, in not selling him 
“ nt liberty to return to the armies faithful to him." Stokoe 
was a man of generous impulses, but not of great intellect. 

lie reported to his Admiral the conversation that had 
passed, and received a reprimand for having spoken to 
Napoleon without special permission. He was reminded 
of the regulation, dated the 4th July. 1817, which had been 
issued to each Commander of a ship, with instructions to 
make it known to all persons on board, wliich said : “ No 
officer of whatsoever rank belonging to Ills Majesty’s Naval 
Sers-iec, is to visit Longwood, or the premises belonging 
thereto, nor to hold communication of any sort, liy writing 
or othenvisc, upon any subject ivhatsocver, irith any of the 
foreign personages detained on this island rsilhout com- 
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mimicating particularly and directly Iiin jjjUtntionH iiiid wkiim 
thereupon to the Commander-in-CJjich and obtaining jda 
permission for the same. Should any h',ttf;r, or otln /' roin - 
munication from any of the foreign j)er/io/ia//ef; nhove nlluflrd 
to, be received by a naval officer of v/baUoev^/'/' i 7 o/b, l/e jn 
to make the same known to the ComrnanderdfnC/n'ef v/if,h 
the least possible delay, prcviou'i }ir: or UiUhtff 

further notice thereof.”^ 


Tins order is in very explicit U:nn-, but Sf/^koe h*/i Oa vojj/A 
to St. Helena for the purpose of being iritrodi;%d 1/j i bepol^-o//; 
and 0'3Ieara doubtless assured him that b/e pov/ev/ni f/i'-oek-, 
in England enabled him to defy not oniy the //ies'Vv.'nnt 
General on the spot, but also the R/^er-Adnoinsh /tha.pho 
objected to the order being l;mon-od, /he v;; t h- e ''/spha's 
of the (ymnuerm the I'AWyr.i'j ietVn' - 
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Having reprimanded Stokoc. the Admiral sent him to Sir 
Hudson Lowe to report what bad occurred. Stokoc says 
that he quitted the Governor “with mingled feelings of 
contempt and disgust, as well as sorrow that such a man 
had been chosen for so important a command ” ; he was 
“ unworthy the name of an Englishman/* 

An English naval surgeon with these opinions wo\xlcl have 
been accepted at Longwood as a satisfactoiy* substitute for 
O’Meara, and accordingly, shortly before O’Meara's depar- 
ture, on the 10th July, 1818, Napoleon asked Stokoc to be 
called in, for a medical consultation ■with O’Meara. Stokoc 
was at once ordered up to Longwood, but he told O’Meara 
that he declined the responsibility without the co-operation 
of a third surgeon, “ not m'sliing to run the risk of getting 
himself into any scrapes/*^ O’Meara was in disgrace, and 
Stokoc -wisely declined to be too closely identified with 
him. 

, When O’Jtcara was sent away, Stokoc ventured to declare 
openly that he considered he had been hardly used.* Hostile 
criticism of the authorities, in a matter of public importance, 
is a serious offence. The clandestine Holmes correspondence 
then came to light. Stokoc had not had the opportunity to 
take an active part, but it was evident that Holmes. Hal- 
combe, and O'Meara expected that lie would be willing to 
engage in underhand proceedings. 

It was now known at Longwood, at Plantation House, 
in the messes on shore and at sea, that Stokoc was an out- 
spoken hostile critic of the authorities, of Ix)rtl llathurst, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and Admiral Plnrapin ; that he was n 
zealous supporter of the O’Meara policy ; and that he was 
prepared to give every encouragement to the complaints 
of the French. Napoleon ■wished to have him ifiilnllctl as 
his own personal medical attendant at Ixingsvood. Irfiwt 
and Plampin objected to his being placed in a position in 

• O'MMra to (? 0 fwi«r, lOih Jel/, IM8 ; 

P7. 
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which he could furtlier indulge in his repudiation of their 
regulations. So matters stood for some months after the 
departure of O’Meara, Napoleon scheming to get Stokoe to 
Longwood, Stokoe daily expecting liis summons, and Lowe 
and Plampin watehing them both. 

On the 17th January, 1819, the first shot was fired. At 
3 a.m. of that day, the orderly officer at Longwood, Captain 
Nicholls, was awakened to reeeive a note from Bertrand 
addressed to Stokoe, which was in the following terms : — 

“ Longwood, this 17th January, 1819, at one o’clock in 
the morning. 

“ Sir, 

“ The Emperor is in a very violent crisis. You are 
the only health officer now in this country in w'hom he has 
shovm confidence. I beg you not to lose a moment to repair 
to Longwood and to ask for me on your arrival. I hope you 
mil arrive during the night. I am much troubled.” ^ / 

This appeal was marked “ one in the morning,” though it 
was not given to Nicholls till 3 a.m. The Conqueror lay at 
anchor off Jamestown. By selecting the surgeon who was 
furthest off, and adding a fictitious two horns to the time 
he would occupy in getting to Longwood, it was intended to 
show the necessity of allowing him to remain permanently 
there. These manoeuvres made the pretext of urgency 
untenable. If Napoleon had been in a critical state, the 
cry for help would not have been kept baek two hours, 
and a nearer doctor would have been called. Nicholls 
wrote in his journal: “Note. Dr. Verling, a respectable 
physician, at Longwood, and not called to see Napoleon ; 
he could not be very ill, in my humble opinion.” 

Nicholls sent off two dragoons, one to Lowe with the 
Bertrand letter, the other to Plampin with a note of his own, 
acquainting the Admiral with the situation of affairs. The 

1 B.M., 20126, p. 86. 
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first dragoon, galloping up and down the vallcj-s, was soon 
at Plantation House, wlicre Gorrequer and Lowe were 
awakened. Lowe wrote a note to Plampin at 3.45 a.m., 
forwarding the letter ; no time had been lost, for it takes 
nearly two hours to drive from Long^vood to PIniilation, 
The dragoon hastened on immediately to “The Briars,” and 
found that his colleague had already roused Plampin and 
Ills sccrctarj’, and had hurried on ■with a note from llic 
secretary for the captain of the Congweror .• “ TIic Admiral 
has desired me to say that you arc to order Mr. Stokoc 
(surgeon of the Congiieror) to go directly to Long^vood and 
call on Hr. Verling, as Bonaparte is very ill. Briars, 17th 
Januarj’, 1810 , 20 minutes past four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. To be delivered immediately. John Elliott.” Arrivcil 
in Jamestown tlie dragoon who took this letter had to deliver 
it to the oOTiccr on duty, who sent a boat with it to the 
Conqueror, Stokoe was roused, and hurried to the shore, 
where a iiorsc was ready for him. Such despatch was exer- 
cised by all concerned that he was able to reach Longwood 
at C.45 a.m., less than four hours from the moment the 
alarm had been given.' Those who know the hilly nature 
of the counlr)’ will agree that this was quick work. 

Arrivctl, breathless, at Longwood, Stokoc was informed 
that, at about midniglit, Napoleon had been attacked liy 
vertigo, and had been unconscious for a quarter of an hour ; 
on recovering he had taken a hot bath, and he was then 
asleep. 

There hod been no occasion for all this strenuous exertion, 
Stokoe was not admitted to see the invalid. Ifc break* 
fasted svith the Bertrands, and in the course of the morning 
Montholon came to lum with n proposal that he should 
accept the post of surgeon in the place of O’Meara, on certain 
conditions, written on a paper whieli was Iianded to him. 
They were as follows : — 

* P.M., t0l25, fp G3, CR-Ca, W, n: OfTep, A4»‘r*nr, 

J/MOI. 
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“ 1. Mr. Stokoe is considered as surgeon to Napoleon, and 
as filling the place of the French surgeon mentioned in the 
Decree of the British Government dated the 15th August, 
1815. 

“ 2. He is not to be taken away without the consent of 
Napoleon, at least by a simple order of the Governor, and 
especially as long as the illness continues. 

“ 8. During the time that he fulfils the functions of 
medical adviser, physician to Napoleon, he is not to be 
subjected to any military discipline or duty, but is to be 
considered as an Englislunan holding a civil appointment. 

“ 4. He will not be required to render an account to any 
person whatever of the health of Napoleon. He will draw 
up every week, and oftener if necessary, a bulletin of the 
health of Napoleon, of which he will make two copies, one 
to be given to one of the Longwood officers, and the other 
to the Governor when he may desire it. 

“ 5. No person whatever is to meddle with his medical 
functions ; no restriction is to be placed upon his com- 
munications with Napoleon and the French, whether in 
'vriting or verbally, by day or by night. 

He is not to be bound to give any account of what he 
may see or hear at Longwood, except when he considers 
that he is compelled to do so by his oath of allegiance to his 
country or his sovereign. 

'^7. Doctor Stokoe engages to serve Napoleon in his 
profession, free from all prejudice or spirit of party, and as if 
he Was his own countryman, and to make out no bulletin and 
110 account of his ill-health without giving him the original. 

8. Mr. Stokoe, in accepting these conditions, preserves 
the integrity of all his rights as an English citizen and officer ; 
he demands from the Admiralty the same pay as his pre- 
decessor, and does not desire to be assimilated in any way 
to the French prisoners. All the above is to depend upon 
the permission of his chief, Rear-Admiral Plampin. Long- 
^vood, this 17th January, 1819.” 
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This paper shows signs of careful preparation. At St. 
Helena, where time was of no importance, Napoleon was a 
slow producer, spending much labour in correcting and 
revising. There was t»ot much time for concocting so precise 
a document, between the hour of his awakening, after the 
arrival of Slokoe, and the -handing of the paper to that 
officer. It is probable that the paper was prepared before 
the illness occurred. The course of events may well have 
been that, the conditions having been already written out, 
the opportunity was taken of the first subsequent indis- 
position, to allege an illness of that precise character which 
did require the constant attendance of a doctor. The vertigo 
may have actually occurred ; such an illness would not be 
surprising in the case of a corpulent man, leading a sedentary 
life. But the evidence of the Longwood inmates is never 
worth much, and it is especially unconvincing on this oc- 
casion, for the alleged attack was exactly what they had been 
hoping for, and for which they had made preparation. 

Keenly desirous of the honour of a private audience with 
the Emperor, and informed that he would not be admitted 
at all unless he accepted the conditions, Stokoe gave his 
adhesion, merely stipulating that the consent of the Admiral 
should be obtained. He saw nothing incompatible between 
his position os an officer in the Navy, in receipt of British 
pay, and the proposal that he was to be irremovable from 
his post by the Governor, the representative of the British 
Government. He tbonght it proper that a naval surgeon 
should be at liberty to refuse to the Governor, or the Admiral, 
all information as to the health of Napoleon, beyond one 
bulletin a week, which would have to be begged for on each 
occasion. It would seem that as he was not to be “ meddled 
rvith " when in pursuit of his “ medical functions,” he was 
to have absolute freedom of movement. As Napoleon’s 
medical adviser, he was to be given privileges wliicli no 
other person on the island was allowed to enjoy. He c.r- 
peoted to be free from all control, wliether by the Governor 
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or the Admiral, and to receive his naval pay at the same 
time. An attitude so unusual in a naval officer can only 
be ascribed to his belief that, like O’Meara, he would receive 
the special protection of those in authority in naval circles 
in England. 

At 11 a.m., four hours after his arrival at Longwood, 
having agreed to the terms, surgeon Stokoc had the felicity 
of being ushered into the presence of Napoleon, for a private 
consultation which lasted several hours. When he finally 
emerged, surgeon Verling remarked to him that he had 
been admitted to a very long interview, to which he replied, 
“Yes, and a very important one; perhaps you are not 
aware that you are soon to be superseded.” He assumed 
that the Admiral and Governor would eonsent to his re- 
placing 0’]\leara. He proceeded further, and mthout 
waiting for the necessary permission, wrote out a bulletin 
describing Napoleon’s condition, and gave the paper to 
Bertrand. 

It was in the following terms : “ Having been called to 
visit Napoleon, I found him in a very weak state, com- 
plaining of considerable pain in the right side in the region 
of the liver, and with shooting pain in the right shoulder. 
About midnight he had been suddenly seized with violent 
pains in the head, succeeded by vertigo and syncope which 
continued about a quarter of an hour ; after recovering 
from this state he had recourse to the warm bath, which 
produced violent perspiration, and relieved him considerably. 

“ From the evident tendency of a determination of blood 
to the head, it will be highly necessary that a medical man 
should be near his person, in order that immediate assistance 
may be afforded in case of a recurrence of the above alarming 
s 3 miptoms, as well as for the daily treatment -of chronic 
hepatitis which the above symptoms indicate.”^ This 
was exactly the bulletin desired, emphasizing the absolute 
necessity of the permanent residence at Longwood of a 

^ Admiralty, 1/6401. 
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medical man whom Napoleon would be willing to consult— 
viz. Stokoe himself. 

Stokoe did not leave Longwood till after 2 p.m.^ He went 
to “The Briars,’* and showed Admiral Plampin the proposed 
conditions. The Admiral said that they appeared so very 
extraordinary that they would require consideration, but 
at all events he did not tlunk the squadron could dispense 
with his services entirely. 

Although Stokoe had, in his pocket, a copy of the bulletin 
he had given to Bertrand, he did not show it to Plampin, 
but gave him merely a verbal account of Napoleon’s illness. 
He saw his words being written down, and perceived that 
it would save trouble if he were to produce the paper in his 
pocket, but preferred to conceal the fact that he had given 
a bulletin to Bertrand. This was not the action of a man 
conscious of the rectitude of his conduct. As Nicholls said, 
“the regulations of the island were well known”- on the 
point. Stokoe defied them deliberately. 

Stokoe admitted to the Admiral that he had given Bertrand 
information on various matters unconnected with his medical 
duties, regarding events which he knew were regarded with 
suspicion by the Governor and Admiral, and Plampin there- 
upon expressed to him his “ astonishment and disapproba- 
tion.”* 

On the evening of the same day, the 17th January, at 
9 p.m., Bertrand handed to Nicholls another letter for 
Stokoe. “ I was expecting you this evening ; it is nine 
o’clock and you have not come. Since you saw’ the Emperor 
his weakness has been increasing; he complains more; he is 
much more restless at this moment. I wish you to come 
here as soon as possible.” 

Stokoe was sent from the Conqueror, in accordance with 
this request, and arrived at Longwood at 5.80 n.m. of the 
18th. He was admitted by Napoleon, and remained at 

^ B M., 20125, p. 140. * Record OfEcc, Admiralty, 1/54CI. 

* B.M., 20125, p. 100, Plampio to Lowe. 
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Longwood till 4.30 p.m. — eleven hours. ^ Then he wrote, 
and left, the following bulletin : “ Longwood, 18th January, 
1819. The patient has passed a restless night, but without 
any alarming symptoms. At five_in the morning he used 
the warm bath ; at half-past three p.m. I found him rather 
more debilitated than yesterday, and advised a more nourish- 
ing diet. It appears from the symptoms of chronic hepatitis 
(the first appearance of which he experienced about sixteen 
months ago) that this is the principal cause of the present 
derangement in his health ; and although they are described 
as having increased considerably of late, yet, judging from 
present appearances, I do not apprehend any immediate 
imminent danger, although it must be presumed that in a 
climate where the above disease is so prevalent, it will 
eventually shorten his life. 

“ The most alarming symptom is that which was ex- 
perienced the night of the sixteenth, a recurrence of which 
may soon prove fatal, particularly if medical assistance is 
not at hand.” 2 

The decision of the Governor, and Admiral, as to the pro- 
posed conditions, was contained in a letter from Gorrequer 
to Nicholls, as follows : — 

“ St. Helena, 

“ Jan. 18, 1819. 

“ Sir, 

“ In reference to the verbal communication which 
Count Bertrand made to you yesterday, I am directed, 
by the Governor, to acquaint you, that having conferred 
with Rear-Admiral Plampin, in respect to the continuance 
of Mr. Stokoe’s medical attendance at Longwood, the 
Admiral has acquainted him, that he cannot dispense 
with Mr. Stokoe’s services in the squadron, so far as to admit 
of his being entirely excused from it ; nor could he release 
Mr. Stokoe from the obedience due to him, as Naval Com- 

^ B.M., 20125, pp. 100, 120. 

* Admiralty, 1/6461; B.M., 20126, p. 112. 
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mandcr-in*Cliief,. -without tlie sanction of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, 

** The Governor himself will have no ohjeetion to Mr, 
Stokoe affording his medical assistance to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, whenever so required; hut he is desirous, in such 
cases, tliat Mr, Stokoe's professional visits should he made 
in conjunction with the physician, who is at prcsei^t in 
attendance at Longwood, following, ns near as posable, 
tlie instructions on this head,** 

Stokoe -was not to take the place of O'^Nfeara as resident 
physician, but he would attend whenever so required, in 
tlie company, if possible, of sxirgcon Vcrling. 

Next day, Tuesday tlie 19th, Stokoe was sent for by 
Bertrand for the tliird time; he repaired to *' The Briars** for 
permission to attend. On tiiis occasion he ^vas subjected 
to a cross-examination, and a minute was taken of the 
questions and answers, by Elliott, the Admiral’s secretary’. 

Plampin asked : Without questioning whether General 
Bonaparte has or has not dironic hepatitis, on what ground 
do you state tliat he has had it for sixteen montlis past ? ** — 
** From General Bonaparte’s o^vn account,*’ 

Did YOU yourself observe any symptoms of clitonic 
hepatitis, or othe^^Tisc ? *’ — From his tongue and appear- 
ance I should tliink it likely lie has dironic hepatitis, hut I 
cannot positively say he has.** 

** Was there any su-dling complained of on Uic right 
side t ’*— “ No.” 

**Did you ask to examine itt” — Yes, but it was not 
swdled. I put my hand and pressed the side, when he said, 

* That pains me.* ” 

”What %vas your opinion of his sidet Was there any 
evident enlargement of Uie liver ? ” — I did not observe 
tlicre were any sjTiiptoms of a swelling of the liver, or of his 
ankles and feet, whidi I felC* 

” On what authority do >*ou know that General Bonaparte 
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was seized on the night of the 16th with vertigo and syncope ? 
Was it Bonaparte himself of Count Bertrand ? ” — “ It was 
from what General Bonaparte and those about him told me, 
a servant, Count Bertrand, and Count Montholon. The 
servant called the two latter when he was seized.” 

“ Was the determination of the blood to the head evident 
from any symptoms you observed ? ” — “ There were no 
symptoms of it when I saw him.” 

“ Was the name of the patient omitted in the bulletin 
you left at Longwood at the suggestion of Count Bertrand, 
or your own act alone, and why did you omit the name of 
General Bonaparte ? ” — “ I asked Count Bertrand what 
I should say with respect to the name, when he answered, 

‘ Napoleon ’ or ‘ the patient,’ which was the reason of my 
not putting down ‘ General Bonaparte.’ I understood this 
was their former way of beginning a bulletin.” ^ 

Plampin. “ I should have called him General Bonaparte, 
and not the patient. Earl Bathurst to Sir Hudson Lowe 
calls him General Bonaparte, Lord Melville to me always 
calls him General Bonaparte, therefore on all occasions I 
call him so, and I think the surgeon of the Conqueror in 
making a report to his Commander-in-Chief ought so to 
have styled him.” 1 

The object of the questions was to ascertain whether 
Stokoe’s reports were based upon his own diagnosis or upon 
what he had been told, and the answers showed that Stokoe 
had gone further than his own examination would have 
warranted. All that he discovered liimself was that 
there was complaint of pain in the side, and the “ tongue 
and appearance ’’ .suggested, but did not establish, “ chronic 
hepatitis.” Tliis was not enough to justify his alarming 
bulletins, in which he said positively that Napoleon was 
suffering from chronic hepatitis, which in that climate 
would shorten his life, and predispose him to attacks of 
vertigo which might at any time prove fatal ; and that 

^ B.M., 20126, p. 143. 
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therefore the presence of a surgeon living in the house was 
“ highly necessary.” There was not adequate ground for 
these assertions. 

Stokoe arrived at Longwood at 6 p.m. on Tuesday, the 
19th January. After a preliminary attempt to obtain the 
adnussion of Verling -vrith himself, he decided to visit 
Napoleon alone. Nicholls felt it his duty to warn him that 
“ he would himself become responsible for his conduct in 
that particular.” 

After his visit to Napoleon Stokoe retired for the night to 
the house of General Bertrand. He was aroused by Bertrand 
at 3 a.m. for a further attendance on Napoleon, who was 
complaining of headache. At 11.30 a.m. Plampin recalled 
Stokoe by signal. He went to “The Briars,’* and handed the 
Admiral a written report, in which he said : “ I found the^ ^ 
General in a state of fever, with considerable heat of skin 
and increasing headache.” He proposed bleeding and 
medicine, to both of which Napoleon objected. The report 
continued : “ About three o’clock in the rooming I was 
called up by Count Bertrand, to visit him again. I found 
none of the symptoms abated, and the headache much 
increased. I strongly urged the necessity of bleeding, 
which he at length submitted to, wliich afforded almost 
immediate rdief ; he took also shortly afterwards a strong 
dose of Cheltenham salts. 

“ I took this opportunity of more particularly examining 
the region of the liver, and am fully persuaded of the diseased 
state of that viscus, having distinctly felt a degree of hard- 
ness. 

“ This morning, when I saw him, the fever and headache 
had nearly left him; he appeared much better, but still 
complained of pain in the side. I therefore advised the 
immediate adoption of a course of mercury with other 
medicines, in such form as best suited to the constitution 
of the patient. — John Stokoe. 

‘ B.M., 20125, p. 150, Kieliolb to Gorreqoer. 
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“ The above were my reasons for staying at Longwood 
last night. — J. S. 

“ The above was written about the hour of 1 p.m., this 
20th January, in our presenee. 

“R. Plampin, Rear-Admiral. 

“ John Elliott, Sec. to do.” 

At 5 p.m. this day Bertrand gave Nicholls the fourth letter 
asking for the attendance of Stokoe, who can then have been 
aboard his ship only two or three hours. He was to be kept 
going backwards and forwards until Lowe and Plampin 
gave in. Reporting himself to the Admiral, Stokoe handed 
him a written request to be spared further attendance at 
Longwood, as follows : — • 

“ His ]\Iajesty’s Ship ‘ Conqueror,’ 

“ St. Helena, 

“ 2Qth January y 1819. 

“ Sir, 

“ Tlie experience of to-day points out the necessity 
of my declining all further communication with Longwood. 

“ I therefore humbly beg leave that in case my services 
are again demanded in aid of General Bonaparte, you will 
cause Count Bertrand to be acquainted with my ^vishes on 
this head. 

“ I have the honour, etc., 

“ John Stokoe.” 

“ To Rear-Admiral Plampin.” 

“ Left ^vith me at the Briars 20th January, | past 7 p.m., 
by Mr. Stokoe on his way to Longwood. 

“R. P.”i 

Without giving any immediate answer to this request, the 
Admiral ordered Stokoe to go up to Longwood and to return 
next morning by half-past ten, without fail. 

Stokoe reached Longwood at 8 p.m., was admitted by 

1 B.M., 20125, p. 173. 
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Napoleon at 10 p.m., and remained the night in Nicholls’ 
quarters. His report to Plampin next day vras : “ I saw 
General Bonaparte yesterday, and his fever was slight, but 
he complained more of pain in the side. This morning the 
t pain in the side continued nearly tlie same. I recommended 
the warm bath, which he took immediately, and in which 
he remained at my departure.** These symptoms did not 
justify tlie demand for the return of Stokoc from his ship, 
for a second attendance on the same day. 

Stokoc did not leave Longwood till about 12.00 p.m. of 
the 21st, and did not arrive at “The Briars** till 1.15 p.ni.^ 

Plampin asked iiim : ** What kept you so long after the 
hour I ordered you to call here?** — “General Bonaparte 
desired me to stay,’* 

“ So you disobeyed my order because General Bonaparte 
desired you to remain at Long^vood ? ** — “ He desired me 
to stay to see the effect of tlic warm bath.” 

“ Was General Bonaparte so ill that you found your 
presence absolutely necessary ? **--‘* No, I cannot say that 
he was so ill, but be desired me to stay.” 

* If an ofliccr, at the present day, ha\*ing been expressly 
commanded to return by a certain hour, were to fail to do 
so, and were then to excuse himself by remarking that he 
liad been asked to ignore the order, he would be severely 
dealt witli. 

It has since transpired that Stokoc, like Clilcara, had 
accepted a money bribe from Napoleon. A letter has come 
to light, addressed by Napoleon to his brother Joseph : — 

“ I beg you to pay to Doctor Stokoc £1000 sterling, which . 
I owe him. When sending you this note he will give you all 
the details that you may desire about me. 

“ NAroiXoK. 

“ Long\rood, the 21st January, 1S19.”* 

* llM , n ITG, NtctolIstoGonr^aer. A«lmiralty. 

* PuMiihtil by Mas$on, *' Antoar do Saint^Ufleno,** rol. m, p. 212. 
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The money was actually paid by Eugene' to O’Meara, on 
account of Stokoe, later in the year.^ 

With this letter in Iris pocket Stokoe applied for leave to 
follow O’Meara, alleging ill-health. It was granted, and he 
left St. Helena on the 30th January, 1819 . 

Before his departure an effort "was made through him to 
influence the Russian Commissioner. Balmain and Bertrand 
were seen walldng together for upwards of an hour in the 
road leading to Plantation House. ^ Then Stokoe, at the 
urgent request of Napoleon, was indueed to visit the Russian, 
and give him a serious report. Stokoe told Balmain that 
he considered Napoleon to be very ill, that the attack in 
the night of the 16th-lYth January had been, as Balmain 
reports, “ apoplexie sanguine,” that he was suffering from 
advanced liver obstruction, and his death might occur at 
any moment. While forwarding this report to his Govern- 
ment, Balmain remarks that “ Tlie English have assured 
me that on the ISth, the day after that on which he was 
said to be dying, Napoleon had taken a walk round his new 
house in a red flannel dressing-gown, leaning with his left 
arm on a billiard cue, holding in the other a field-glass, and 
that the orderly officer had heard him singing Fra Martino 
in his bedroom.”® 

Save for the visits paid by Stokoe, of the 17th to the 21st 
January, 1819, Napoleon was without medical advice from 
the 25th July, 1818, to the 20th September, 1819, a period 
of fourteen months. O’Meara, when he left in July, 1818, and 
Stokoe when called in six months later, both declared that 
the Emperor was in urgent need of constant professional 
attendance, and that without it his life would be in the 
gravest danger. Yet no serious illness occurred. 

Stokoe was received in London by Sir George Cockburn, 
Sir Henry Hotham, and Dr. Weir in conclave. At the 

^ Gonnard, Les Origines,” p. 138, note 2. 

2 B.M., 20126, p. 187, Nicholls to Gorrequer. 

3 ""Revue Bleu;’ 1897, p. 719. ^ 
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conclusion of their examination he -was told that he -would 
be sent back to St. Helena. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, in bis 
polite way, told Stokoe he ought to consider his being sent 
back as a proof that his conduct had been approved. Tliat 
-sv'as far from being the case, for, owing to the reports of 
Admiral Plampin, the surgeon was being sent to St. Helena 
to be tried by court-martial. 

The charges were drawn up, from the reports of Plampin, 
by the Attorney-General, and on the 7th April, 1819, they 
received the signatures of Lord Melville, the first Lord of 
the Admiralty, Sir G. Moore, and Sir G. Cockbum.* 

Stokoe was sent back to St. Helena without any kno-\vledge 
of the impending trial, an unnecessary cruelty. He was 
justified in his complaint that he was not given the chance 
of obtaining, in England, the favourable testimony of the 
commanders he had sailed under. The revelations of Gour- 
gaud as to the impositions practised by O’Meara with regard 
to the health of Napoleon, and the outrageous attack by 
O’Meara on Sir Hudson Lowe, made the Lords of the 
Admiralty resolve to mark in the strongest manner their 
disapproval of the O’Meara system. It was to be made 
plain to all that the Admiralty would not extend its pro- 
tection to any officer who should imitate the proceedings of 
the Irish surgeon. 

Stokoe arrived at St. Helena on the 21st August, 1819. 
Two days before, in anticipation of his appearance, a last 
effort was made to obtain his appointment in O’Meara’s 
post at Long^vood. Bertrand wrote the following letter : — 

“ Longwood, this lOlh August, 1810, 

At 11 o’clock at night. 

“ The Prince bad a desire to leave his bed this evening, hut 
hardly had he taken seven or eight paces out of his door tlian 
he fell ; at this moment, 9 o’clock, he is ill, and claims more 
than ever the assistance of his physician Stokoe ; and in the 
» B.M., 20126, p. Cl. 
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case of his not being arrived at this place that the physician 
whom he^ shall cause to be called be authorized to give him 
the same guarantees by signing the conditions of Dr. Stokoe, 
without which no physician can inspire him with any confi- 
dence, and mthout confidence the presence of a physician can 
only tend to increase the illness.”^ 

This letter was left on the orderly officer’s table at night. 
Nicholls found it there next morning. He had not been 
awakened, though the case was said to be urgent. The letter 
strengthens the suspicion as to the reahty of the alleged 
sjmcope of the 17th January. A similar illness was now 
hinted at, just at the moment of Stokoe’s expected return. 
The coincidence is too improbable, and if it was invented 
now it maj’- have been invented on the earlier occasion. 

The sittings of the court-martial commenced on the 30th 
August, 1819, on board H.M.S. Conqueror, President, Captain 
Wauchope, Eurydice ; Captain Rennie, Tees ; Commander 
Sir William Wiseman, Bart., Sophie ; Commander Plum- 
ridge, Sappho ; and Mr. Nicholls, purser of H.M.S. Sophie, 
officiating as Deputy- Judge-Advocate. ^ The charges as 
approved in London by Lord Melville, Sir G. Moore, and Sir 
G. Cockburn, were : — 

“ 1. For having on or about the 17th January last, when 
permitted or ordered by Rear-Admiral Plampin, Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s Ships and Vessels at the Cape of 
Good Hope and the seas adjacent, etc., to visit Longwood 
for the purpose of affording medical assistance to General 
Bonaparte, then represented as being dangerously ill, com- 
municated with the said General or his attendants on subjects 
not at all connected with medical advice, contrary to stand- 
ing orders in force for the governance of His Majesty’s 
naval officers at St. Helena.” 

The original charge, as signed by the Lords of the Admiralty, 

^ Admiralty, 1/6461. 

" Record Office, Admiralty, 1/5461. 
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across the soul under your scalpel ? Where is it ? In which 
organ ? ’ ‘I hesitated to respond,’ says Antommarchi. 
‘ Come now, frankly, there is not a doctor who believes in 
God, is not that so ? ’ ‘ No, Sire, they are ensnared by the 
demonstration, they accept the dictum of the mathema- 
ticians.’ ‘ Eh, but the latter are generally religious. Your 
rcpl3% liowevcr, recalls to me a curious remark. I was talking 

to L , I was congratulating him upon a book he had just 

published and I asked him how it was that the name of God, 
which was so incessantly repeated in the writings of Lagrange, 
did not appear even once in his work. The reason,’ he 
replied, ‘ is that I had not had occasion to make use of that 
hj’^pothesis.’ ” 

Napoleon was so pleased %vith his new gardens that he was 
jealous of anj’’ intrusion upon them. One day he perceived a 
goat and two kids in the outer garden, and learning that they 
belonged to Madame Bertrand, who was much out of favour, 
he sent for his gun and shot the goat. To save the Idds 
j\Iadame presented them to Mrs. Kingsmill, the wife of Lieut. 
Kingsmill, of the 66th, the officer in charge at Longwood 
Guard. A few days later Napoleon shot three fowls that had 
trespassed ; two of them belonged to Noverraz, who was so 
much annoyed that he asked the Governor to be allowed to 
leave the Emperor’s service.^ Still the slaughter went on, a 
rabbit falling to Napoleon’s gun on the 12th February, 1820. 
He sent for “ young goats, for game, and intends to amuse 
himself in shooting at them.”^ He shot one of the goats on 
the 14th, and another on the 20th. As no more game was 
forthcoming bottles were now fired at, and bullets used. The 
lead was bought in Jamestown. The Company’s gardener, 
mistrusting this new enterprise, declined to make the bullets ; 
they were fashioned by the Longwood domestics under 
Napoleon’s direction. One day, the 16th April, two bullocks 
strayed from the Company’s garden into Napoleon’s garden. 

1 B.M,, 20129, p. 140. 

- Ibid., p. 73, Nicholls to Gorrequer. 
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The gate had been left open. Napoleon happened to be on 
the look out for game worthy of the bullets which the guardian 
of the bullocks had refused to make. With the crj- of 
‘ Montholon 1 bullocks 1 ” he emerged, gun in hand, stalked 
his quairy, and when neat enough he fired, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the nearest bullock fall dead ; the other 
began to make oft, and the hurried shot sent after it found 
only the edge of the target. 

Montchenu told the Governor tliat he had reason to believe 
that Napoleon, on seeing the bullocks grazing near the garden, 
had caused the gate to be opened, and sent for his gun in 
preparation ; and he thought the object was to deprive tJic 
Governor of meat for his own table. Montchenu also pointed 
out that a stray shot with ball might kill some person. Lowe 
replied : ** I do not like to anticipate cases which have not 
occurred,” but he did write to England for the opinion of the 
law officers of the CrowTi as to the proper course to take, in 
case of such a calamity. 

Balmain remarked to Lowe that he thought it a cruel kind 
of diversion to kill animals in this way,* but that would not 
be the Corsican, or the Italian, feeling. Pope Pius IX, 
another Italian prisoner, amused himself in tlic confined 
space of the Vatican by shooting sparrows. Napoleon had a 
carbine in his study, at Malmaison, and had been in the habit 
of firing from inside the room at any birds which might conic 
within range, including even some of Josephines pets. 
Cbaptal, indeed, deciaxes that Napoleon was ** p<y=.‘ics'5ed by 
the malign genius of destruction.’' lie hod given some 
evidence of it in his career, in great matters and in small. 

Balmain found that his atliludc towards Sir Hudson Ixiwc 
was disapproved by his Government; this discoverj, re- 
inforced by the news of the protocol put fonvard by Kussia 
at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. caused a change in his 
conduct towards Uie Governor. Lowe was always prepared 
to assist in the establishment of friendly relations, no matter 
» D.M., £0129, p. 201- 
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what differences might have existed, and a cordial under- 
standing was established. Balmain was able to report to his 
Government, on the 18th June, 1819 : “ I experience a 
veritable satisfaction in being able to announce to Your 
jMajesty that my personal relations with the English 
authorities arc peaceful and amicable ; that I go to Plantation 
House continually ; that I am received there with open arms, 
that the dinners, balls, and receptions are never ending there, 
since the arrival of the last news from Europe, and that all 
that helps to dissipate the ennui of my exile ; but I regret, at 
the same time, to be obliged to declare that as I no longer 
meet either Bertrand or l\Iontholon I am entirely ignorant of 
what is going on at Longwood.”^ 

While thus exhibiting the correctness of his conduct, 
Balmain asked to be allowed to leave St. Helena, the three 
years for which he had originally been appointed having run 
out. Some months later he began to pay his court to liliss 
Johnson, Lady Lowe’s elder daughter. On the 7th March, 
1820, he received permission to leave St. Helena. On the 26tli 
April he was married to Miss Johnson at Plantation House. 
On the 3rd May Count and Countess Balmain left St. Helena 
en route for St. Petersburg.^ 

The Marquis de Montchenu was the only Foreign Com- 
missioner left on the island. Napoleon immediately began 
to make overtures to him. He sent Montholon with an 
expression of his condolence at the news which had been 
received, of the assassination of the Due de B'erri. Then he 
arranged for a friendly discussion between Montholon and 
Montchenu, which took place at dinner in the Marquis’s house. 
Montholon observed that the Emperor was possessed of great 
wealth : that he had promised to leave his faithful followers, 
in his will, large sums. He also remarked that on the death 
of Louis XVIII the crown of France would go either to the 
Due d’Orleans or to the son of Napoleon. The Marquis was 

^ "Revue Bleu,” p. 746. 

2 B.M., 20129, p. 378. 
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thus being advised to make friends vrith the Imperialists, 
whose chief had large sums of money to bestow. This was 
followed fay remarks, about party colours, wluch the French 
Commissioner reported fully to Sir Hudson Lowe. He told 
Lowe that they had “ an, animated discussion on the subject 
of the difference between the ‘couleurs Wanes et blcus,’ which 
he supposed the English officer who was present must have 
remarked, respecting the fidelity with wbicli each parly 
would adhere to its colour; that Count 3Iontholon had 
observed, ‘ceux qui sont blancs rcsteront toujours Wanes, 
et ceux qui sont bleus resteront toujours blcus ’ — that there 
were certain individuals who although they were ‘ blancs ' in 
their hearts, were incapable of betraying the cause of the 
* bleus * when they were serving under them ; that General 
Bonaparte acknowledged tins character particularly, and did 
it justice on the part of two persons wlio had been MinistcTS 
in France— flfessrs. Vaublanc and tlic Due dc Fcltrc (Clarke) 
— that although he knew these persons were ‘ Wanes dans le 
coeur ’ he felt perfectly secure of their fidelity, whilst scr\'ing 
under him.** Having made these remarks to give point lo 
what was to follow, Montholon ** spoke n good deal of the 
improvements which they had been making in the garflcu at 
Longwood, of their success in raising vegetables— timt some 
succeeded, others did not; that they had been endeavouring 
to raise pease, lettuce, endive, but they had failed ; what 
succeeded better than anything else was * dcs haricots, that 
they had ' des haricots verts, et des haricots Wanes both 
of excellent quality ; that, if the Marquis would permit it, he, 
Count Jlontholon, would send some to him ; and asked him 
which he would prefer. The Marquis said it was not for the 
person wlio received the present to make the choice. Count 
Montholon still pressed him, however, to say which he would 
like, when the Marquis answered, he might send him a little 

of both.’* , , 

Lowe's comment was : ** Whether the ‘ hnticots hmci 
and ‘ haricots verts ’ bear any reference to the * draprnu 
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blanc ’ of the Bourbons, and the ‘ habit vert ’ of General 
Bonaparte himself, and the livery of his servants at Long- 
V'ood, I am unable to say ; but the Marquis de ]\Iontchenu, it 
appears to me, -would have acted -with more propriety if he had 
declined receiving either, or limited himself to a demand for 
the -white alone. He is not a-ware ho-sv much the question 
that -was put by Count Montholon to Count Balmain may be 
made to apply to his proceeding on this occasion.” 

It would seem that an overture of a similar nature, of which 
we have no record, had been made to Balmain. The inten- 
tion evidently was to suggest that IVIontchenu, though he 
belonged to the “ whites,” might, like Clarke and others, 
work for the other colour, that is, for the green of Napoleon. 
He might act for the “ green ” while still remaining at heart 
a “ white,” he might 'accept a green haricot to prove his 
willingness to be on good terms wth Napoleon, or he might 
refuse it and adhere to the Bourbon white : which did he 
prefer ? ^lontholon pressed the enquiry. Montchenu, 
perceiving the nature of the question, and not wishing to 
reject the proffered advances, accepted both colours. As 
this meant that though at heart a white he might be able to 
assist the green, Sir Hudson Lowe was right in his comment 
that the representative of the Bourbons should either have 
declined both, or have adhered to the Bourbon colour. 

After the departure of Balmain Napoleon ventured to ride 
abroad. His last outing on horseback had been on the 1st 
June, 1816. On the 17th of that month the Foreign Com- 
missioners arrived ; their presence contributed towards his 
abandonment of the exercise. When Sturmer left in July, 
1818, and Balmain went for a change to Rio, Napoleon walked 
in the garden for the first time for several months. The 
Russian having now finally departed he ordered his horse. 

Napoleon rode from 6 to 8 a.m. on the 26th May, 1820, and 
subsequent days. The limits had been enlarged at the end of 
the pre-vious year, on the 31st December, 1819. Montholon 
found when he rode round them on the 3rd January, 1820, in 
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sharp pulsating pam in the articulation of the leg with the 
right foot There is an crjsipelrt,c inflammation which 
cxtaids from the sole of Uie foot otcr the lower third port 
of the leg These misfortunes, I do not hesitate to ssj , arc 
due to the disorder of the digesliv c canal and to the diimges 
produced in the functions of the hilmry organ Still, the 
condition of the patient docs not contain an^ immiacnt 
danger, hut it forbids oil hope of cure in a climate situated 
in the tropics Little bv little the morbid processes spreod 
and increase, and I fear that my eltorts and mj pra>crs mil 
be as cruelly disappointed as jour hopes " 

This letter was, it maj he presumed, written at the order 
of Napoleon, and m the hope that it would mate an imprcs 
sion on Sir Hudson Lone, who, ns was Inown, would haic 
to read it before sending it on Anlommarcbi therefore 
msists that Napoleon's disease was a chronic hepatitis 
caused cntirclj by tlic climate But at tlic same time he 
had the pcofessioaal sincerity to ohsersc tint there was also 
a “ disorder of the digcstis c canal " This is the fir-t supges 
tvou that there mas has c heen disease m that quarter 

On the loth July Antommarclu reports, in addition to the 
abose sjinpfoms, frequent and drj cough, headache, shiscr 
mgs, nausea, and sonutmg Gradimllj iniprosemcnt was 
made, and by the end of the month Napoleon svas able to 
return to Ins exercise in the garden and on horschach In 
August he tool frequent rides ssitli Bertrand or Monlholcm, 
and ssas sometimes joined bj Ifadanic Bertrand 

Napoleon’s carnage had long been in an nnusahlc condi 
tion, and proposals to Imse it replaced or repaired had been 
made mote Uian two jears back Lnsrc wrote to Batlmnt. 
on the SSth October, ISIS, proposing that “ a carnage of 
the barouclie kind ' should be sent out from I ngland. with 
immess for six horses, “ ns no four-wheeled carnage srhatei er 
can be drossai up the hills on this island with a less number 
of amtnals ’ He remarked that the Milks carnage w« n 
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“a complete state of degradation.”^ Nicholls was ordered 
to send in a report. He wrote to Gorrequer von the 6th 
November, 1818, that Napoleon’s “ stud is very indifferent, 
being mostly composed of old and worn-out horses, mth the 
exception of a very few, and the only pony he has been 
accustomed to ride is at present lame ; his carriage is in a 
wretched state still, and the harness is not good.” When 
Nicholls went to Bertrand with suggestions for the carriage, 
he got the surly reply, “ Let the carriage alone.”- Nothing 
could be done to it without Napoleon’s consent. 

In November, 1819, Lowe wrote to Lord Charles Somerset, 
the Governor of the Cape, asking liim to send out four good 
saddle horses, one of them for the use of a lady. The diffi- 
culty with regard to the carriage was surmounted by sending 
up to Longwood, on the 15th August, 1820, Sir Thomas 
Reade’s phaeton, which had seating for two. Napoleon at 
once made use of it, going out for a drive. Montholon was 
his companion, and four horses were used, that number 
being sufficient for excursions on the Longwood plateau, 
though six were desirable for the steep road from Jamestomi.^ 
Napoleon made much use of Reade’s phaeton, going out in 
it whenever possible at least once a day, often twee. 

But his health remained unsatisfactory. Antommarchi 
noticed that “ it was especially in the moral condition that 
the effect was marked ; Napoleon now spoke of nothing but 
the events of his childhood, his early friends and his rela- 
tions.” He talked about his wet-nurse, Camilla Illari, and his 
foster-brother Ignazio ; the other nurse and family factotum, 
Mammuccia Caterina ; his grandmother ; how he and Pauline 
stole figs ; what a whipping his mother gave him ; hov/ he 
became enamoured of Giacommetta and was chaffed about 
it ; and he was never tired of expatiating on tlie virtues of 
his mother, and of recalling,- to his Corsican compatriot, tlm 
delights and beauties of his native land. 


^ B.M., 20124, p. 194. 

Ihid., 20130, pp. 363, 373. 


® Ibid., 20124, pp. 228, 
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While in this state of depression Napoleon dictated to 
Bertrand a letter, dated the 2nd September, IS20, for Lord 
Lirerpool, which, together with the usual denunciation of his 
ilJ-treatmeat, contained the first note of appeal. Bertrand 
wrote that the Emperor had been suffering from chronic 
hepatitis since October, 1817, that no remedies could combat 
the malignity of the climate of St. Helena, and that he 
demanded to he sent to Europe as he required the use of 
mineral waters, being ethausted by five years of residence 
in that frightful climate. 

Pending a reply Napoleon set to with a will at the exercise 
which he believed alone could cure him. On the 18th 
September, 1820, he rode, for the first time for four years, 
beyond the precincts of Longivood and round the limits, 
being out for 2i hours. He was much fatigued by this severe 
exertion, aud confined himself to drives in the phaeton on 
the three successive days. Then on the 22nd he rode in the 
morning and drove in the afternoon, and continued that 
course, although he was sometimes obliged to take to his 
bed from c.xhaustion, on reluming from the outing in the 
phaeton. He was fighting for life with headlong desperation. 

On the 4th October he made his last grand sortie. Tlic 
leading inhabitant of St. Helena was Sir Wiliiam Dovefon, 
who lived at a spot known as Mount Pleasant, in Sandy Bay, ' 
a pretty estate, about five miles by a hilly road from Long- 
wood. Napoleon started early to ride to Dovetou's “ in 
imperial state," says lifajor Harrison, who was aroused 
between 7 and 8 in the morning to sec the cavalcade pass 
Hurt’s Gate, The Emperor was accompanied by Bertrand 
and Montbolon and four mounted servants, two of them with 
panniers containing a cold luncheon. 

Doveton had received no warning of the intended visit, 
when Montlmlon rode in advance of the rest of (he party f" 
ask his hospitality. Sir William was delighted that his Imine 
was to be so honoured. Napoleon wa.s evidently fatigued on 
arrival and had to be assisted to the sofa in the parfour. 




MOUNT I’LliASANT, SIR WILLIAM DOVETON’s HOUSE AT SANDY IT VY 

From a picture by Wathen 
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Doveton’s daughter, Mrs. Greentree, was called, and Napo- 
leon gave her a share of the sofa. Her two little girls received 
pieces of liquorice, which Napoleon always carried about 
with him for his OAvn use. 

Doveton offered Napoleon breakfast in the dining-room; 
he took the Emperor and Bertrand into the room and showed 
them on the table a pat ^ of fresh butter which was at 
their disposal, but thought fresh butter was a luxury to the 
inhabitants of the island, it was regularly supplied to the 
Longwood establishment. A table was taken out to the 
lawn and the cold collation brought from Longwood was 
spread upon it. Sir William says that it consisted of “ a 
cold pie, potted meat, cold turkey, curried fowl, ham or pork, 
I could not tell which ; coffee, dates, almonds, oranges, and 
a very fine salad.” Hoveton was invited to a chair on the 
right of Napoleon, who filled him a small tumbler of cham- 
pagne, with another for himself. Doveton contributed what 
he called Mount Pleasant water, which was orange shrub 
made by Mrs. Greentree ; he brought out from the house 
four liqueur glasses for Napoleon, Bertrand, Montholon, and 
himself. Napoleon drank his portion of the shrub and then 
invited Mrs. Greentree to join the party and take a cup of 
coffee. Mrs. Greentree found the coffee acid, whereupon 
Napoleon poured her out a glass of the shrub to take away 
the unpleasant taste. He asked Doveton whether he ever 
got drunk — ^Bertrand was the inefficient interpreter — ^to which 
Sir William repHed, “ I like a glass of wine sometimes.” 
He asked Mrs. Greentree how often her husband got drunk, 
was it once a week ? “ No.” “ Once a fortnight ? ” “ No.” 
“ Once a month ? ” “ No ; it is some years since I saw him 
so.” “ Bah,” said Napoleon. 

Doveton reported : “ From every appearance but his pale 
colour it might be concluded that General Bonaparte was 
in good health ; his face is astonishingly fat, and his body 
and thighs very round and plump.” But Napoleon found 
^ Butter is still sold in St. Helena by the pat. 
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the ride home very fatiguing, and nt Hutt’s Gate, readied at 
noon, he was glad to get into Ids carriage. The expedition 
had been far too much for his powers. On the following 
daj-s a little c.\etcise was taken in the garden. Antonunarchi 
protested that Napoleon remained too long in a bath nt a very 
high temperature. His reply was that he had learned the habit 
in Egypt, and had nbundantproottliathederivcdgre.at benefit 
therefrom. Hut on the 10th October, after having been for 
an hour in a hot bath, he was scired with faintness and had 
to be assisted to his bed j where he experienced later a 
sensation of icy cold all over the body, and especially in the 
extremities. Hot towels were applied to his legs. He had 
a constant dry cough, headaclie, and the persistent pain in 
the right side. The appetite at this time was fair, and there 
was no nausea or vonuting. Antommarehi iras grudgingly 
permitted to apply two blisters on the arms, but neither of 
them gave any considerable result. 

On tlie ICtli October Napoleon sralked for two hours in 
the garden ; on the 20th he was out again in the phaeton ; 
on the 22nd he was raucli belter, and hod the Bertrands to 
dinner, whieli he ate srith appetite. But on the O-Sth he sms 
again feeling faint. He told Antommarehi that he felt that 
his condition was precarious, and urged tlic skilled dissector 
to perform an autopsy u^ion his corpse. The rertuest arose 
from his belief that his disease was cancer of the .stomach, 
tliQUgh lie was far from suggesting or admitting it. On the 
contrary, when Antommarehi, beliering that the digestive 
powers were imp.aircd, spoke of the grave consequences 
which might follow, insisted upon the necessity of medical 
treatment, and went so far ns to “ allow to escape some words 
upon the change which it appeared to me had come over the 
functions of the stomach os well ns the liver, the Emperor 
rejoined sharply: ‘What arc smu sajing about the 
stomach ? Know that mine is healthy : that never in any 
place, under any citeumstance, Imvc I cx[)erieneed the 
smallest disturbance in that quarter : let there be no further 
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mention of it, do you hear me ? ’ ” After Napoleon’s death 
Bertrand and his wife both declared to Sir Hudson Lowe 
that they could never prevail upon Napoleon to say where 
his pains really were.^ 

I\Iany of the imfortunates who suffer from cancer avoid 
the use of the word, speaking of the pain as rheumatism, or 
gout, as if some shame or disgrace attached to this particular 
disease. Sufferers will even keep their trouble secret until 
it has become incurable, rather than admit, even to a pro- 
fessional adviser, the nature of the ailment. Napoleon may 
have shared in the general horror of this mysterious and 
deadly disease. At least he would not allow it to be supposed 
by the worl^ that his trouble was an}i:hing but a disordered 
liver, the effect of the climate. 

From this time forward the Emperor’s condition was 
undoubtedly disquieting. To outside observers he may 
have had much the same appearance as when he arrived on 
the island. He had been from the first of a cadaverous com- 
plexion, with an obese, round bod 5 ^ The exterior aspect had 
not changed in any material degree, and it was only to the 
Longrvood inmates that the great physical and mental 
prostration were known. Jlontholon reported the state of 
affairs to Lutyens or Gorrequer, for the information of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, but there had been so much exaggeration and 
deception in the past, that, fortified by Gourgaud’s declara- 
tion that the Longwood assertions were not to be trusted, 
the Governor naturally hesitated to accept what was said, 
at its full value. Lutyens reported on the 1st November that 
Napoleon was very unwell, but that when Montholon sug- 
gested sending for Arnott, surgeon of the 20th Regiment, he 
said, “ I shall be better in a few days ; there is no danger.” 
Antommarchi wrote in his journal : “ The pain in the liver is 
worse ; a dry and nearly continual cough, caused by the 
state of the stomach, brings vomitings of watery matter. An 
icy coldness of the extremities is constantly felt.” Though 

1 B.M., 20133, p. 170. 
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he was not allowed to mention the stomach, Antommarchi 
knew that it must have been in a diseased state. 

On the 4th November salt water was brought from the sea 
and Napoleon had a warm salt-water bath. A slight improve- 
ment took place. During these days, though very weak, 
hardly able to stand, Napoleon went daily into the garden, 
and sat down at the border of one of the fish ponds, where he 
would remain for hours watching the goldfish, and giving 
them bread. On the 7th November lie resumed his drives in 
the phaeton, which he continued to take on most days. 

Montholon wrote to his wife, on the Cth November, 1820 : 

All the days are much the same : at half-past eight or nine 
the Emperor sends for me ; often I breakfast ^v^th him, that 
is, when he takes breakfast ; at half-past eleven or twelve . 
he goes to bed again. At one he receives Bertrand whom he 
retains a varying time, seldom more than two hours, when 
the latter comes to me. At three I dress for the promenade, 
when the Emperor is going out, to accompany him if Madame 
Bertrand does not come to take o place in the carriage, which 
she has done three or four times in the last two months. At 
five I dine alone srith tlie Emperor and remain with him till 
eight, nine, or ten. Three times out of four he dines in bed. 

If I leave him before lialf-past nine I go to lake tea with 
Madame Bertrand, and return at half-post ten to be com- 
panion to the Emperor. If, on the other hand, I Iiavc 
remained till ten he colls me in the night. Tor some months 
past he has done no work } his health has become so bad that 
he docs not willingly Ic-avc his bed or his sofa. It is with 
great difficulty that I get him to go out in tiic carriage, or 
even in the garden when it is fine. Horseback fatigues him 
so much that he Ims almost given it up. He was vcr>' HI 
Inst week and gave us two days of great disquiet. Happily 
he is better now, but exceedingly feeble. He sends n message 
to you to send him some books. They arc now his sole 
resource. He has to be read to, ns his eyes get tired 

* “ LeUws," pp, C2-C. 
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Sir Hudson Lowe read this letter, but he concluded that, as 
Montholon knew he would do so, the illness was purposely- 
exaggerated for his eye. It is not surprising that a convicted 
malingerer should, when really ill, have some difficulty in 
obtaining acceptance of the fact. Lowe wrote to Bathurst 
on the 16th November : “ That General Bonaparte cannot 
be in any very alarming state of illness is, however, suffi- 
ciently obvious, from his physician taking daily rides, at 
such distance as would create a delay of an hour and a half, 
before his assistance could be availed of.”^ Under the 
circumstances this was a very natural conclusion. 

On the 17th November Lutyens reported : “ Count 
!RIontholon further said the General was so heavy and drowsy 
that he would scarcely speak to any person about his person, 
and did not even think of reading.” “ Antommarchi writes 
on the 19th ; “ The Emperor has no longer any strength or 
energy. He is dominated by a desire for sleep ; he feels a 
lassitude that he cannot overcome. ‘ Doctor, how sweet is 
repose. Bed has become for me a delicious place, I would 
not exchange it for all the thrones in the world. What a 
change ! How I am fallen ! I, whose activity had no 
bounds, whose head never slumbered. I am plunged in a 
lethargic stupor, I have to make an effort to lift my eyelids. 
I used to dictate sometimes on different subjects to four or 
five secretaries who "wrote as fast as I spoke : but then I was 
Napoleon, now I am no longer anything ; my strength, my 
faculties, leave me ; I vegetate, I live no longer.’ ” 

This condition of moral stupor continued. On the 20th 
November Antommarchi writes : “ The Emperor is plunged 
in a profound sadness ; he does not utter a syllable.” 21st, 
22nd, “ The Emperor seems to be still given up to the same 
condition of melancholy ; he eats little, consents to retmn to 
salt baths ” (which had been discontinued). 23rd, 24th, 25th, 
26th, “ Same condition.” 27th, “ The Emperor is of a 
sombre humour.” 28th, “ The Emperor is extremely 
1 B.M., 20131, p. 210. ® Ibid,, 20131, p. 216. 
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depressed. On this day he went for a short drive in the 
park, and on returning was seized \vith violent vomiting. 

On the 4th December. 1820. Lutyens ivrote to Gorrequer : 
“ Count Montholon informed me that General Bonaparte 
was getting weaker every day, and that now Doctor Antom- 
marchi thought seriously of the General’s state of health ; 
that he fainted the last time when he returned from the 
carriage ; that whatever he ate he immediately threw off liis 
stomach ; that he. Count Montholon, had the greatest 
trouble to get the General to move off his bed or sofa.”'* 
Montholon was writing to his wife in the same sense, on 
the Sth December : “ His stomach for some days past has 
failed to retain anything; his nourishment consists of 
extremely light food which he has to take every six hours ; 
he remains always lying either in bed or upon a sofa, and is 
alvrays dozing ; three blisters have been applied, the flesh of 
the last one is cadaverous, the pulse con no longer be felt 
without the greatest difRc\ilty, the gums, lips, nails are quite 
discoloured, the feet and legs are continually enveloped in 
flannel and hot towels, and ore ncvertlieless as cold os ice ; 
sometimes the cold rises half-way up the thigh ; the hands 
also are like ice ; I use all my eiloits to get him to take tlie 
air every day, which the doctor strongly recommends, to 
restore Ws vitality, but often he finds it disagree with Iiim. 
It appears that his heart and liver no longer perform their 
functions, and that what he says is unhappily true : ‘ there 
is no longer any oil in the lamp.* He recalls my poor sister 
in the last six months before her death ; that suffices to tell 
you, my Albine, how painfully my feelings arc affected ; I 
am just a nurse. As for Bertrand, he never varies his mode 
of life ; at a fixed hour he presents himself, is received or not 
received, it makes little difference which ; as for his wife sfie 
bestirs herself occasionally, and then is for two months no 
longer seen. They arc really strange people; they are 
absorbed in egoism to a degree one would not have believed. 

* B.M., 20131, p. 250. 
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Although their jealousy of me increases every day, we live 
very comfortably together.”^ • 

When Lord Bathurst read Montholon’s letter, in February, 
1821, he coneluded, as he wrote to Sir Hudson Lowe, “ not 
that the whole is a deceit, but that the extent of the malady 
is designedly exaggerated.” He observed that Montholon 
said Napoleon remained in liis bed or on a sofa, at a time 
when he was taking daily' exercise in his carriage; that it 
could hardly be imagined Count Bertrand would confine him- 
self to the daily formal visit if he thought Napoleon was in a 
serious condition ; and that Montholon was writing to his 
wife about leaving the Emperor. 

Sir Hudson Lowe had written to Bathurst in inuch the 
same sense, on the 6th December, 1820. He remarked that 
Montholon talked of going, that Antommarchi was much 
absent, and that Napoleon took exercise ; all this seemed 
inconsistent with the idea of severe illness. He added — and 
this is the gist of- the whole matter — ^that if it was true that 
Napoleon was seriously ill, he, Lowe, could do nothing more 
than offer the best medical advice to be obtained on the 
island, which he frequently did. Bathurst in reply suggested 
that he might offer to send to the Cape, where there was a 
doctor with a great reputation. The allusion was to the 
person known as Dr. Barry, who was considered quite a 
phenomenon at the Cape, and was discovered, in the end, 
to be a woman. 

Napoleon scorned medical advice. “ You have no idea,” 
said Montholon to the Governor one day, “ what a bad 
patient he is ; he is worse than an infant two years old — 
one can do nothing with him.” Only when, as the result 
of discussion with Antonunarchi, who spoke of stomach 
disorder, Napoleon became haunted with fear of his father’s 
. disease, did he consent to make an effort to save himself, and 
then it was too late. 

On the 26th December news'arrived of the death of Eliza, 

^ “ Lettres,” pp. 63-4. 
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the eldest sister of Napoleon. He -n-as profoundly affected, 
asked with anxiety what she died of, and regarded the event 
as an evidence that Fate was now permanently against him. 

Eliza, he said in sombre tones to Antomraarchi, “ EHza 
has just sho^vn us the way ; death, which scerocd to have 
forgotten my family, begins to knock ; my turn cannot be 
long delayed. ' He remarked that Eliza had always declared 
that her energy and activity alone had kept her going. He 
ivas of the same opinion, that an active life is conducive to 
health. “ I have had the experience myself, and you can see 
now the consequences of the contrary regime.” 

Napoleon had great faith in the profuse perspiration 
obtained from violent exercise, especiallv from a sharp 
gallop on horseback. He said to Antommorchi that if he 
could take a good ride every day for a fortnight or three 
weeks, he would recover. As for the obstacle of physical 
feebleness he thought he could overcome that in the manner 
of his sister Eliza, by courage and determination. Though he 
was so weak that he could barely move a step, he declared 
that if a dangerous animal, a lion or tiger, were to attack him, 
strength would be given him for the activity necessary for 
escape. It was a question of moral exaltation. Under this 
conviction he insisted on having his horse saddled, and went 
for a sharp gallop of several miles, and repeated the outing 
on subsequent days. But he found the tax upon his strcngtii 
too great ; he did not recover from the fatigue. Not (o be 
daunted be tried the exercise to be obtained from a sec-saw, 
which was constructed for Wm, in what had been the billiard- 
room. He derived no benefit from this and soon gave it up. 

Antommarchi would persist in forcing drugs upon him, 
which, in spite of his lack of confidence in their cfiicicncy, 
Napoleon occasionally consented to take. But it was always 
under protest, and when Antommarchi said of a certain 
medicine that its action was bcncTjcial, Napoleon replied: 

” For the stomachs made for pharmacy, 1 dare say, but mine 
is virgin, a stranger to all remedies. The smell of your dnfgs 
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alone suffices to make it contract. Apply to my exterior all 
the medicaments you please, I consent to it, but you shall 
not introduce into my body a concoction of preparations, 
made of ingredients capable of destroying the most robust 
constitution — never. I do not wish to have two diseases, one 
due to nature and the other to medicine.” Napoleon was 
losing patience with Antommarchi. He asked })im one da}^ 
what he thought of the condition of his pulse, and received 
the reply that it showed His Jlajcsly was getting better. 
“ No doubt,” was the bitter comment, “ All is repugnant to 
me, I feel disgust at everything. I cannot retain even the 
lightest food, and I am getting better ! Do not try to deceive 
me, I am dying.” 

In desperation Napoleon sent lilontholon to the Governor 
with a letter repeating his application to be allowed to go to 
Europe, to take mineral waters at a Spa. He also said he 
unshed to have a physician sent out lo him from France, ns 
his surgeon, Antommarchi, was unable lo help him, in his 
condition. The new man should be over forty-live years of 
age, and should be selected by Dc-sgcncltcs, or Percy, or 
Larrey. To replace Bertrand and Montholon, wlio both 


wished to go, he said that he would receive with pleasure' 
any person who might have been attached to his jjcrson, and 
mentioned in particular, Caulaincourt, Savarj', Segur, 
Montesquiou, Daru, Drouot, Turenne, Denon, Arnauld. 


In another list he had included 3Iaret, FJeury clc Chahoiilon, 
and even the abbe de Pradt. Napoleon insisted that this 
time the choice should not be left to Cardinal Fcsch or any 
other member of his family, that tlic British or French 
Government could do what was required. 

The abbe Buonavita suffered another stroke of apoplexy, 
and was of no service to Napoleon. Another priest was 
therefore desired. The cook Chandelier had experienced 
severe fainting fits and Madame de Montholon had already 
een commissioned to send out another French cook 
rep ace im, Trith an assistant cook. Gentilini, the 
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“cnes and groans all day to be allowed to depart,” ^-ntes 
Montholon to his wife, Madame Bertrand’s patience had 
come to an end Since her husband’s rudeness to Colonel 
Lyster and refusal to accept his challenge he was seldom 
visited or spoken to by any British officer.^ 

A visit to Madame had hitherto been an act of politeness, 
without political Significance. But now she was deserted 
She complained to Sir Hudson Lowe, who reminded her that 
a list of fifty names was to have been given him, by her or 
her husband, of persons who were to have the nght to call 
upon her without a pass, merely leaving their names with 
the officer of the Guard. He was prepared to give the per- 
mission as soon as the list was made out Itfadamc Bertrand 
accordingly sent Lowe fortysix names, and the required 
permission was at once granted.® 

In spite of this alleviation Madame Bertrand found the 
weariness of the St. Helena existence more and more in- 
supportable, and by her reiterated prayers and entreaties slie 
at last wore down her husband’s opposition. First he agreed 
to let her go, alone; then, much against the gram, he uas 
brought to contemplate his own abandonment of his master ; 
his absence, he said, would be temporary, to take his children 
to be educated in Europe, and then return Bertrand ^vas 
tom by the conflictmg claims of his home and Ins Emperor, 
With his wife and children about him, he was not so unhappy 
at St. Helena, but he regarded himself os part of an 
institution which he could hardly desert without dishonour. 
In any case he was determined not to leave Napoleon until a 
successor had been found. 

Montholon also was very fond of his wife and children, and 
was very miserable when they Jiad gone. His health suffered 


» Report of Balmain, 20tli December, 1818 Depuis qae le Mmle 
Bertrand a refasS de 5 © battre on dncl awe Ic Liealetiaut-Colooel LyiUr, H 
est tomb.? dans un© telle abjection qao jiersooae n« 1© ^ oit, tie loi parif, ne 
lo salae Etant Rnsso, j© n'at pas ctn devoir partager 1 espnt de corw^ 
Anglais, et je continue A Im fair© des politesacs ^MlcruolHeu, 
p 710 

» B M , 20128, p 617 
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me my dreams and remember that I have but one wish, to be 
reunited to you.”* 

Madame de Montholon found, on looking back, that Long- 
wood was not such a miserable place as they had been 
accustomed to declare. She had been happier there than she 
, was in Paris, and believed that Longwood would suit her 
and her husband together, better than Paris. Montholon 
at the same time was writing to her that he thought if 
Bertrand went he also would regret St. Helena. . 

Iji March, 1820, Madame de Montholon applied to Lord 
Bathurst for a substitute for her husband. The reply was 
that any person i recommended by the Bonapartes at Kome 
would be sent to St. Helena. Madame mote accordingly 
to Rome, but neither Fcsch nor Madame M6re would take 
any steps to send substitutes, without an express demand ‘ 
from Napoleon himself. * She wrote to Pauline, whose answer 
was that she understood that Planat de la Faye was willing 
to go, but that Fesch and ^fadamc M^rc had dissuaded her 
from taking any step in the matter, without tlic express 
authority of the Emperor.* They were still under the in- 
fluence of the clairvoyante, who made them believe that 
Napoleon was no longer at St. Helena. Their previous 
efforts at selection had been derided, and it was natural 
they should have no desire to attempt the task again. 

When it was made known among the Bonapartists that a 
pilgrim for St. Helena was wanted, Planat was the only man 
to offer himself. '‘It is strange,*’ wrote Madame de Montholon 
to her husband, what apprehension is felt at the idea of 
going to live upon your rock,** 

Antommarchi, whose' mannem Montholon described to 
Lowe as “ frivolous and presuming,” was so offended at 
Napoleon’s request for a French physician to be sent for to 
assist him, that he wrote Montholon a demand to be allowed 
to return to Europe. Montholon was instructed by Napoleon 

' Icttrca, pp. M-C. * Jhtd., 25th March, 1020, 4th July, 1B20. 

» Ibid., 12th Jooe, 1020, ICtb August, 1020, Slst August, 162a 
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to reply that the Emperor proposed he should leave with the 
abbd Buonavita, as his assistance might be of service on the 
voyage to the dying old man. The letter concluded ; 
“ During the fifteen months you have spent in this place 
you have given His Hlajesty no confidence in your moral 
character ; j’-ou can be of no use to him in his illness, and 
your residing here for some months longer would have no 
object, and be of no use.” For some days Antommarchi 
was not admitted into the presence of Napoleon, who thus 
had a complete respite from drugs and blisters. 

The new house was now ready for occupation. It had 
been erected, at great expense, in spite of the persistent 
opposition of Napoleon and his repeated statement that he 
would never occupy it. He could not be compelled to do so : 
all that could be done was to offer him a large, well-furnished 
house, suitable for his residence. 

If he had been well enough there can be no doubt that he 
would have been glad to move into it. Indeed he expressed 
to the Governor, through IMontholon, his appreciation of the 
efforts made to provide accommodation suitable for him. 
He had made strong objection to the iron railings, speaking 
of them as a cage, and it had been agreed to remove the part 
aroimd the la-svn. He told ]\Iontholon to inform the Governor 
that he Avished part of the old house to be retained, in case of 
fire at the new one — ^^vhich could only mean that he intended 
to make the move. On the 17th March Montholon wrote to 
his mfe that he expected soon to be in different quarters. 
This is decisive tcstimon3\^ 

On the 19th January Montholon wrote to his wife : ” The 
Emperor continues to give us great anxiety ; he has occa- 
sional recoveries ; but on the whole his condition becomes 
steadily worse ; his weakness is beyond words, and J very 
much fear that our doctor has not the ability required foj’ the 
treatment of so complicated an illness. I cannot exj/ress it 
better than by this comparison : it is a fire going out j frorr 
1 B.M., 20132, p. 181 ; “Lettres,” p. 7C, 17t}; tJsrd/, Ji'/Aj, 
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time to time there are bursts of flame Avliich are 'alwaj-s 
followed by a diminution of strength, that n-iU explain to 
you, my dear Albine, what is my position and the worry to 
which I am exposed. My doys are passed rrith Iiim ; at five 
when it is fine I make him take a drive, at a walking pace, in 
the park. On returning I leave him for an hour to take a 
little exercise, and am then closeted with him in his room 
till ten or eleven o’clock. Very often I have not yet dined at 
that hour. My health is very good. The inclination, which, 
as you know, the Emperor has for darkness, increases every 
dayj he has the Venetians down, shutters and curtains 
closed, and declares that there is still too much light. But 
the fact is that on entering his room one has to grope one’s 
way.”^ 

Napoleon’s drives in the phaeton were taken, at a walking 
pac^ every day, and sometimes tm'ce in the day, at 0 ajn. 
and 5 p.m., till the middle of March. On the ICth Lowe sent 
up to Longwood two cases of books which had come from 
Lady Holland, and informed 3IonthoIon that more books 
were on the way, with the two cooks selected by the Countess 
Montholon — Louis Chandelier and Claude Perruset.* 

On the 17th Slarch the abbe Buonavita left St. Helena. 
He said to Lowe : “ You know. Sir Governor, tlie state of my 
relations at Longwood. I liave not consented to behave in the 
manner that it has been desired that I should behave.” lie 
had declined to assist in any intrigues against the Governor. 
Then he added, in reference to Napoleon’s condition; **It 
cannot last long. If you could see his face I 1 assure you 
as an independent and honourable man that it cannot last. 
Remember what I am saying.”’ 

Antommarebi gave Buonavita a letter for Colonna, in 


* ** Lettres,*’ pp. C3-9. 

* B.M., 20123, p. £5G; 20202, pp. 279,250. 

» " Lei sa Siraor Gorenulore, Jo fUto delle mie rtlasjone a I/>Tip»o<w , 
aon ho volato coaiportarme eomo «i ba Tolnlo ch 'io mi comi>or^««u . , . 
Non poo durare molto tempo 5 i* ^^<rnnj 

aomo independeute e di ouore cbe aoa dorera. Si ttcenio di ejo lo 
dico." B.M., 20132, p. 273. 
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which he said that the chronic hepatitis from which the 
Emperor was suffering was endemic in the latitude of 
St. Helena, and had become steadily worse ; that neither the 
hepatic nor the digestive functions were being discharged ; 
that the illness was very grave, and was due to the climate ; 
that unless Napoleon was speedily removed from St. Helena 
his death could not be far distant. The English newspapers 
kept on repeating that the Emperor’s health was good ; the 
event would prove whether they were sincere or well informed. 

On the same day Montholon was writing to his wife : 
“ If I am not yet the only one left ” (the allusion is to the 
threatened departure of the Bertrands) “ you must attribute 
that solely to the deplorable condition of the health of the 
Emperor, who has given us all the complete conviction that, 
in one way or another, St. Helena is near its end. It is im- 
possible that he can live much longer. Our doctor declares 
that a change of climate would save him ; but I hope it more 
than I believe it, for I have never seen anybody so much like 
a corpse as he now is.”^ 

^ Lettres,” p. 76, l7th March, 1821. 
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DEATH 

O K the 18th March, 1821, Napoleon went for his 
usual airing in the phaeton at 9 a.m. at a walking 
pace.* On returning he took to the bed from 
which he was never to rise. He was suffering 
from a sharp attack of fever, with icy extremities, shivering, 
and chattering teeth. From the 20th onwards he complained 
persistently of a burning and severe pain in the abdomen. 
Sometimes he described it as the cutting of a knife, a 
decani/* On the 21st there was a period of delirium. Antom- 
marchi induced Napoleon to take doses of tartar emetic, 
which were followed by abundant vomiting, on the 22nd, 
28rd, and 24th March. His sufhrings from this treatment 
were severe. On the 25th he declined to submit any longer 
to the ordeal. Montholon asserts that the emetic was then 
brought in a glass of lemonade, which Napoleon examined 
with suspicion and compelled Montholon himself to drink, 
with the result to be expected; and that Napoleon then 
turned furiously upon Antommarchi, called him an assassin, 
and declared he would never see him again. 

Then an interview' took place between Montholon and 
Hr. Amott, the surgeon of the 20th Regiment, encamped at 
Deadwood. Amott reported ; The Count waited on me at 
Captain Lutyens’ and described to me the symptoms tfjc 
General was labouring under, viz., great irritation of stomach, 
headache, liigh fever, and pain of the belly. He asked me 
under those circumstances if I thought emetics were proper, 

‘ B.M., 20132, p. 272, Latyerw to (lorre^jner. 
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as Dr. Antommarchi had given him one every day for the 
last five days ? I said it was almost impossible I could form 
an opinion from his description of General Bonaparte’s case, 
or if anyone could, without either seeing the patient or hearing 
the sjnnptoms well detailed by a medical man. The Count 
told me that Dr. Antommarchi called General Bonaparte’s 
disease a gastric intermittent fever.” 

As Arnott would express no opinion to a non-medical man, 
Montholon induced Antommarchi to give Arnott a pro- 
fessional description of the case. The remedy that Arnott 
then proposed was the application of a blister to the abdo- 
men.^ 

Lowe wrote to Bathurst on the 24th -March : “ Count 
Montholon, in his account of General Bonaparte’s illness, 
did not ascribe it either to climate or treatment here. The 
disease he evidently considered to lie in the languid circula- 
tion of the blood, in the weakness of the organs of digestion, 
and in the mind. What he said on the subject of the liver 
complaint was evidently introduced for no other purpose 
than to preserve a kind of consistency with what had been 
before so frequently advanced on this subject, and in order, 
as it seemed, that nothing might be left unsaid. It was 
literally brought in, as it were, in a parenthesis. ... In 
what regards my own conduct towards him, to the offer of 
medical assistance if he will accept it, and to the administering 
of any comfort and convenience which it is within my means 
to afford, I shall in strict accord with the spirit of all the 
instructions I have received continue to do everything in 
my power for his rehef, in the same manner as if all that has 
been related to me of his situation, derived from an un- 
questionable source.” ^ 

This was the only course open to the Governor. He could 
do no more than offer, as he repeatedly did, the best medical 
advice that could be obtained, and give immediate response 

1 B.M., 20132, pp. 309, 317 ; 20133, p. 6. 

* Ibid., 20132, p. 308. 
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to any requests for comforts of any kind. Pheasants being 
the Governor's property, he sent up to Longwood one on the 
17th April, a brace on the 18th, and one on the 21sl.i There 
was no scope for further attentions on his part. 

The orderly was now unable to ascertain Napoleon’s 
presence, and Sir Hudson Lowe had to insist that the 
prisoner should show himself. He kept his rooms quite 
dark; a candle in the adjoining rhom, and the door open, 
was all that he would allow. Even those who were admitted 
into his bedroom could not always see him to the extent of 
recogmtion. A means of getting over the difficulty was 
found. Lutyens was brought to the window at the^time 
that Napoleon was being assisted from the bedroom to the 
adjoining room, and this move was made the excuse for 
slightly opening a Venetian and a curtain ; thus the orderly 
could report that he had seen and recognized Napoleon. 

This difficulty came to an end when Napoleon at last gave 
way to the urgent solicitations of his attendants and con- 
sented to admit an English doctor. Amott was the natural 
choice, and was ascertained to be acceptable. It was agreed 
that the Governor would not insist upon being given bulle- 
tins. Amott was to take notes, which ho would submit to 
the Governor, but they were not to be regarded as official 
communications.* 

Amott was received by Napoleon on the 1st April, 18-1, 
and thenceforward once or twice every day. Wc have three 
accounts of his attendances. The notes he -wrote out were 
given daily to the Governor, and copies are in the British 
Museum, Vol. 20157. In 1822 tlicsc notes, which were 
bulletins in all but name, were published by Dr. AmoU, 

“ with hut little addition or alteration,” he says, in a pam- 
phlet which he called, “An account of the last illness, 
decease, and post-mortem appearances of Napoleon Bona- 
parte.” The additions and alterations were intended as a 
defence of Amott’s treatment of the case, and a “ succinct 
* B,M., 20211, pp. 456, 4M. * 20133/ PP- *-• 
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statement ” of the illness was added. The third aecount is, 
like the notes, in Vol. 20157 of the British Museum manu- 
seripts, under the heading “ Substance of information 
obtained respecting General Bonaparte’s indisposition since 
the day on which an English medical officer was called upon 
to visit him.” This contains contemporary reports based 
upon verbal information, most of it derived from Arnott. 

What Arnott loiew of the case before he was introduced 
to the patient may be shortly recapitulated. He knew that 
O’Meara had asserted that Napoleon was suffering from 
chronic hepatitis, caused by the want of exercise and the 
climate ; that 0’]\leara had on more than one occasion told 
the Governor the illness could be cured by a fortnight’s 
exercise — in which case it could not have been a case of 
chronic hepatitis ; and that, when challenged by Baxter, 
O’Meara admitted that he could not positively assert that 
Napoleon was suffering from any specific disease, and agreed 
that the stationary nature of the symptoms complained of 
was unhke chronic hepatitis. O’Meara, in short, admitted 
to his colleague that he could not justify his diagnosis of 
chronic hepatitis, nor positively assert the existence of any 
other disease. Then came Gourgaud’s categorical state- 
ments, repeated before high British and Continental officials, 
that O’Meara was imposing upon them, and that Napoleon 
was in his ordinary state of health. Then the fraud was 
perpetrated upon Stokoe, as was revealed by the proposal 
to Verling that another attack of syncope should be simu- 
lated. The evidence of concerted plans of malingering was 
conclusive. Arnott knew that he had to deal with a con- 
spiracy, which was still persisted in, to force upon him a 
diagnosis of alarming hver disease caused by the climate. 
He knew also that Montholon in his latest statement to Lowe 
had drawn attention to the condition of the patient’s mind, 
and that Antommarchi had 'laid stress upon the moral 
prostration. 

He must often have discussed, the situation with friends 
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and colleagues, and these cousideratious bad doubtless 
already obtained a hold upon him. The result was that he 
came to the case with a prejudice against the liver theorjs 
a conviction that malingering was still practised, and an 
inclination to believe that mental distress was an important 
factor. Any man in his position would have acquired these 
predispositions. His professional acumen and mental 
elasticity were now to be put to the test. 

His first visit to Napoleon strengthened the opinions he 
had already formed. He was sho^vn, at 10.80 p.m. of the 
1st April, 1821, into what had been the study, which was 
now the bedroom. “ The room," he says, was dark, so 
that I could not see him, but I felt him or someone else. 

I examined his pulse and state of skin. I peretdved there was 
considerable debility, but nothing that indicated immediate 
danger,** Like Ricketts, who also hod been taken into o 
room so dark that he could hardly sec Napoleon, Amolt 
received a bad impression. It seemed os if he was being 
deliberately deceived, so that he even declined to ofilrm that 
the person put forward os the patient was really Napoleon. 

Further mystification followed, for when he came next 
morning, and actually saw Napoleon, though in a very dark 
room, he did not discover any serious s^Tuptoms, although 
he had been told by Antoramarchi that the patient had 
passed a ver^^had night. Here was proof of tlic concerted 
malingering, and it w’as of daily occurrence. On the 5th 
April Amott WTOte to Gorrequer : “ I did not find him 
labouring under any of the sj-mptoms there detailed.*'* 
And on the Gth Readc wrote to the Governor ■- ** Dr. Amott 
informed me that he had never found him, during any of hh 
visits, in the state in which he had been described by Dr, 
Antommarchi. From what I could leam generally, out of 
Dr. Amott’s conversation, he appears to think that General 
Bonaparte is not nllectcd with any serious complaint, 
probably more mental than any other. Count Bertrand ha* 

* B.M., 20133, p 18. 
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asked him his opinion of General Bonaparte : he told him 
that he saw no danger whatever. During his visit this 
morning he recommended General Bonaparte to rise and get 
shaved. He replied he was too weak at present, that he 
would shave when he was a little stronger. He always 
preferred shaving himself. His beard is very long, and 
Dr. Arnott describes his looks in consequence to be horrible. 
I inquired if he appeared much emaciated ? His reply was 
in these words ; ‘ No ; I feel his pulse frequently, and he 
has as stout a wrist, with as much flesh upon his arm as I have, 
neither does his face appear to have fallen away much. I see 
nothing very particular in his appearance except his colour, 
which is very palhd — cadaverous. I saw him vomit this 
morning, which is the only extraordinary thing I have 
observed ; he did not, however, vomit much.’ ” 

On the 9th April Montholon wrote to his wife, that the 
fever had abated and that “ the doctors are inclined to think 
there is no longer any danger, and that before long the 
period of convalescence will be entered. You can have no 
idea how changed and how weak he is : he is as thin as in 
1800, and I look big and fat beside him. I have been so 
fortunate as to obtain from him permission to call in Dr. 
Arnott. And, beyond contradiction, it is due to his treat- 
ment that the Emperor is out of his trouble. In spite of the 
repugnance he feels at taking the necessary remedies, he has 
taken some, and every day his confidence in Dr. Arnott 
increases.” 

Lowe read this letter, and soon afterwards received from 
Arnott a report quite irreconcilable with Montholon’ s 
assertion that Napoleon had become very thin : “ The 

seeming fullness of General Bonaparte’s appearance. Dr. 
Arnott finds it difficult to reconcile with the accounts given 
by his followers of the little sustenance he takes, and of Iiis 
continual vomitings.” ^ 

Arnott later made a more careful examination of Napo- 
1 B.M., 20133, p. 41 ; 20167, p. 6. 
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JwnV Ic^ Mid he agreed Ihit Uiey vrere Unn. Napoleon 
2iim^f said, “ T2ie Devil hn*i eaten my calves,*' But he does 
not appear to have lost flesih m any other part, and vras still 
vrhen he died. Amott and Hcniy have left on record 
their astonishment at this conditian. Arnotl in a letter to 
LoTve of tlie ll«i May* 1521, says : “ IVhat is i*en- lerasrl- 
able in tliis case, the patiwit did not become emaciated, at 
least to correspond vrith the disease. The dissection report 
vrill show hon* very fat the body was post-mortem.”* Henrv 
says : ** As during hii eventful career there was much of 
the mysteriouj> and inscrutable about him, so, even after 
dcatli. Buonaparte's inammate remains continued a pimlc 
and myatcry ; for notwitlistanding his great sufferings, and 
the usu \1 emaciating effects of the malady tliat proved fatal, 
tlie body was found enormously f.\t.”* 

This uuusu.al feature of the case was pusshne. and helped 
to threw .Vmott off tlie scent ; and the assertion by Mon- 
tho^on. that Napoleon was as thin as in ISOO, seemed further 
conrirmation of the malmgenng. 

On the f>lh ,\pnl Napoleon was better, Arnotl's cheering 
assurances had made an impression upon the patient, who.'C 
bdief in cvexytiiing Englidi made him ready to ascribe tlic 
amdiorr.tion to the mmistralions of the new rid\a«:cr. Arnoll'a 
behef, that it was the moral that was chiefly at fault, pre- 
scribed a sanguine and encoumnng attitude on !iis |vart, and 
he wa^ so fortunate as to be called in shortlv before nature 
prcvdi'ced a temporary recovery. Arnott was therefore in 
great fii'our and Antommarehi accordmely abused. The 
Cordcan had been abwnt more tlian once when I'C was 
wanted. He was told that the Emperor would never «ee him 
again. He conch*dcd that be was to be pcnuancnlly super- 
s^cd by Arnott, and went to Lowe to asV for facilities for 
Icaving 'SU lldena. The Govcincr c.vprcs^cd his reerct al 
the preposal and declined to give any immcduale answer. 

* Aa .\cvN''-as:l,’^ , Vt *.!»., jw 

* ** EvrcU a Wu ta?y Lt c,"" rch c, jv Si. 
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Shortly afterwards Antoramarchi was again received by 
Napoleon. His assistance was indeed most essential, for the 
presence of a resident medical man was necessary, especially 
at night. 

On the 13th April Arnott was urging Napoleon to take the 
medicine he had ordered, when the Emperor remarked that 
he ought not to be pressed on such a point as if he were a 
soldier of Arnott’s regiment. He then began to praise 
British soldiers, and finally said he would present to the 
officers of the 20th, Coxe’s “ Life of ]\Iarlborough,” which had 
been given him bj' the Hon. Robert Spencer in the previous 
October. Spencer had touched at St. Helena on the way 
home from the East. He belonged to the Opposition ; though 
Napoleon did not receive him, Bertrand and Montliolon had 
hoped to enlist his sympathy for their complaints. Spencer 
rode round the limits and made every inquiry into the 
alleged grievances ; he went away convinced, as he told 
Sir Hudson Lowe, that “ if the precautions erred in any way 
it w'as more on the side of indulgence than unnecessary 
restraint.” 

Napoleon had always admired Marlborough. When, at 
the siege of Acre, Sidney Smith sent him a challenge to 
personal combat, his reply was that he was prepared to fight 
if a Marlborough was forthcoming. He was much interested 
in the biography, and made Madame Bertrand translate the 
greater part of the two volumes into French for his reading. 

Spencer wrote in the first volume : — 

Hunc de Proavi rebus gestis librum 
Napolconi mittit 
Ducis Marlburiensis Pronepos 

Robertus Spencer. 

A.D. 1817.’ 

Somebody had added the words “ I’empercur 
Perhaps this was done by Bertrand or Montliolon. 

1 B.M., 20128, p. 609. 
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By Napoleon’s order the books were left, by one of the 
French attendants, in the room of the orderly officer. Captain 
Lutyens, ^vithout note or explanation. Lutyens found them 
there and could not account for their presence, until he was 
told by Amott later in the day, Lutj'cns informed the 
Governor, who wrote to Amott : “ The attempt to make 
you the channel of communication in such matlcre, as they 
well know, is foreign to your professional duties, and it will 
probably, therefore, not have been made without some 
ulterior design in \uew.” 

Lowe instructed Jlajor Jackson, who was in temporal^* ** 
command of the 20th, to inform Lutyens that the book 
should be returned to Jlontholon. It could not be given to 
the 20th Regiment because it contained the Imperial title 
and had been deposited in the orderly officer’s room without 
message or explanation, Lutyens carried out Ids orders, 
but wrote to Jackson, who was not popular in the regiment, 
a disrespectful letter ; on being reprimanded by the Governor 
he became frankly insubordinate and had to be removed 
from his post. Captain Crokat, of the 20Ui, took liis place 
as orderly officer at Longwood on the 26th April. 

After the death of Napoleon the books were, by order of 
the Duke of York, Commander-in-C!iief, accepted from the 
hands of Montholon by Sir irillinm Houston, Colonel of the 
20th. They rest now among the arcluvcs of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers (formerly the 20th Foot).* 

Lowe feared that Amott might become entangled in the 
Longwood intrigues and insensibly develop into another 
O’Meara. But he should have been satisfied with a formal 
■protest. It was ungracious to prevent the 20th Regiment 
from receiving tlus present from Napoleon. He was nd* 
hcring too strictly to the letter of his instructions. 

On tlie 18th and 1-lth April Napoleon was dictating iiis wiil. 


* B-U, £0133, p, 42 rf £0211, p. 431 et tfq.; £0233, 

** ir«tory of the £0 Uj Kepmeht,” hj Sfajoi M. B. Stnylli, M.r.o. 
Bhire Fusiliers* Annual,’* 1891, p. 65. 
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THE DOORWAY THAT FACED NAPOJ.EON ON HIS DEATH-BED 
From a photograph by Graham Balfour 
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On the latter day Arnott told Antommarehi that Napoleon’s 
eyes “ appeared quite clear, he could observe no yellow 

suffusion either in them or in the skin. Count Montholon 

\ 

had asked his opinion respecting General Bonaparte’s having 
the liver complaint. Dr. Arnott’ s reply was that he could 
observe ‘ no hardness or swelling whatever to indicate the 
disorder.’ ” Arnott kept insisting that the symptoms were 
being exaggerated to him by Antommarehi. “ 15th April. 
Dr. Arnott found no alteration in General Bonaparte since 
the day before. Dr. Antommarehi, however, informed 
Dr. Arnott he had been with General Bonaparte the whole 
night, and the General was so ill that he thought he would 
have died.” This day, the 15th, was spent by Napoleon in 
the labour of writing out his will, and although he showed no 
signs of fatigue at the time, Arnott found him next morning 
in a state of prostration and with a mind much agitated. 
Napoleon told Arnott he had lost all hope of recovery. 

It was now decided to move the sick man into the drawing- 
room, ^s his bedroom was inconveniently small. Two 
carpenters were sent to make certain repairs. Lutyens took 
the opportimity of observing that Napoleon would be much 
more comfortable in the spacious apartments of the new 
house, to which Montholon replied that they had had great 
difficulty in persuading the Emperor-to go into the drawing- 
room. 

The carpenters began work, but before they had finished 
Napoleon was assisted into the drawing-room, in the evening. 
His bed was placed against the wall, between the windows, 
facing the ornate door that leads into the entrance-room. 
The small bust of the King of Rome was brought into the 
room. 

On the 17th the carpenters finished their work in the 
presence of Napoleon, who watched them from his bed. 
Antommarehi said Napoleon was suffering from a cold sweat, 
but Arnott could discover no appearance of it ; he found the 
pulse “ of an ordinary beat and a very regular 75. His body 
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also the naturai heal.” But Arnott forgot that 75 •««! 
IS to 20 beats above the normal for Napoleon. Antommorchi 
told Arnott he knew there were no immediate signs of deatli 
about him, but he was in that state “ the dust of a ball would 
carry him off.’* 

Arnott’s opiniou, expressed verbally to the Governor, >Tas 
to the follovring effect : “ Dr. Arnott remarked to the 
Governor that if General Bonaparte took no more sustenance 
than ■what Dr. Antommarchi and his followers said he did, 
he must finally sink under it. Dr. Arnott added that he 
became more and more confirmed in the opinion that the 
disease "was hypochondriasis; no symptoms of immediate 
danger about him, but if some alteration for the better did 
not take place the ordinary results of the disease might be 
expected. His mind seemed to be particularly affected. 
Dr. Arnott had remarked a singularity in his manner Umt 
morning. He was sitUng in a chair and began whistling, 
when, suddenly stopping, he opened his mouth quite wdc, 
Ijrojectcd it forward, and looked steadily at Dr. Arnott in 
the face for a short time ^vith a kind of vacant stare. 

“ The Governor asking Dr. Arnott whether it miglit be 
advisable to excite General Bonaparte in some way, to 
procure some change for him — to get him into the new liouse, 
for instance. Oh, said Dr. Arnott immediately, anything 
occurring to break the present association of ideas would 
doubtless have a good effect. If, for example, a seventy-four 
was to arrive from England to take him away, I ha%*c no 
doubt he would soon recover. Tliis would put him on his 
legs again directly. 

“ The Governor then asked Dr. Arnott whether lie thought 
there was anything peculiar in the air of tins place to create 
the disorder with which he thought Genera! Bonaparte to he 
ntfected. No, he said, it might he the same in any other 
place where he was under restrictions ns a prisoner in the 
same way that lie is hcre.*'^ 

» B.M., 20137, p. 0. 
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^lontliolon told Lutyens that he did not think Napoleon 
could survive more than three or four weeks ; that his 
strength appeared to have gone from his body to his head, 
as he now recollected ever}d:hing of former days ; the stupor 
and forgetfulness had left him, and he was now continually 
talking of what would take place at his death. This was a 
very different verdict from that of Arnott. 

Antommarchi diagnosed the case as “ febbre gastrica e 
pituitosa,” a gastric and pituitary fever ; and he told Major 
Gorrequer that “ the bad state of the invalid’s interior was 
not confined to one part particularly, such as his liver, but 
it was a general disorder of the intestines.”^ As the illness 
became serious the liver theory gradually lost favour. 

On the 18 th the two doctors had a long discussion. Napoleon 
had said that he preferred to die without talcing drugs. 
“ We have not come to that,” said Arnott. Antommarchi 
then took his colleague aside and said to him, “ You are 
always spreading hopes amongst us, on what are they based ? ” 
He then analysed the symptoms, and he tells us that Arnott 
“ soon gave up a conviction which he had not held.” Arnott 
broached to Antommarchi the subject of hereditary cancer. 
Antommarchi, remembering Napoleon’s interdiction, took 
up the political attitude, insinuating that the idea of cancer 
had originated -with Sir Hudson Lowe, whose object was to 
save the reputation of the climate. Arnott repudiated the 
imputation, and observed that Napoleon himself was always 
talking of cancer, and was convinced that he was suffering 
from that disease. Though Napoleon would not allow his 
doctor to adopt and publish the cancer theory, he talked 
about it in private to his attendants. Arnott told Henry 
that he would put his hand on the stomach and exclaim, 
“ Ah ! mon pylore ! ” To the Bertrands and others of his 
household he adhered to a policy of mystification, and would 
not say where the pain was, keeping up the climate and 
liver theory ; to the doctors he now made no secret of his 

1 B.M., 20133, p. 28. 
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real apprehensions. Antommarchi referred to the crowd of 
soldiers in the hospitals, ** They are worn out by their 
duties, by night and by day,” answered Amott. “ I am 
quite sure the climate is not answerable. The air is pure 
and temperate, we enjoy the plenitude of our strength here, 
we should not be better in our native land.” Amott was in 
a dilemma ; he fell back upon the inexplicable decrees of 
fate. “Some die,” he said, “some live. Man is like a 
pendulum which swings for a certain time and then stops, 
and neither the air not the temperature can keep it going.” 
This w'as Napoleon’s well-known belief. “ Quod scripUm, 
scripium,” he said to Antommarchi, “ all that is to happen 
is ^vritten down, our fate is fixed.” 

In this conversation nothing was said by Antommarchi 
about the liver, nor by Amott about the hypochondria. 
The professional consultants tacitly ignored the chief theories 
they had publicly pronounced. By this time it was evident 
that there was more in the case than a congested liver or a 
depression of spirits. They agreed that the disease was 
serious and obscure. Amott was beginning to believe in 
cancer, while Antommarchi thought it was a case of tropical 
fever. 

All now began to talk about departure. Montholon sent 
his servant to Jamestmm to inquire whether any large 
trunks could be obtained. Madame Bertrand began to look 
out for a female servant to take with her to England. On 
the 20th April Montholon wrote to Ins -wife : “ I conclude 
that this letter will reach you at some mineral waters, and 
it is unhappily probable enough that I shall rejoin you on 
your return from thence. I say unhappily, for I shall verj* 
dearly pay this meeting so much longed for, should I be 
indebted for it solely to the death of a man whose friendship 
towards me has for ti long time past known no bounds, and 
who in his last moments gives me more proof of it than any 
other.” The reference was to the large bequests to Ufontholon 
in the will. 




Steuben’s picture of the death-bed of napoleon* 
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was quite as serious a charge against the British authorities. 
Yet Lowe did n^t persecute him. 

There is no reason to suppose that Amott’s opinion was 
influenced by Sir Hudson Lowe. On the contrary, Lowe 
raised objections to his theory of hypochondriasis, and 
mentioned the pain and the vomiting, whereupon Amott 
categorically asserted from his professional knowledge that 
they were caused by the mental disease. Still Lowe was not 
satisfied, and he impressed upon Arnott to tell him at once 
if he saw any approaching danger, with a view to a consulta- / 
tion, in such event, with another doctor. Lowe \vrote to 
Bathurst : “ Dr. Amott repeatedly declared to me (for I 
pressed the above considerations upon him) that he saw no 
impending danger, no motive to ask for a consultation. If 
he did see any danger he would immediately on Iiis o^vn 
account acquaint me of it. He had told Dr. Antommarchi 
that he thought the disorder hypochondriasis. Dr. Antom- 
marchi had expressed the same opimon to him. He (Dr. 
Arnott), however, had not stated this as his opimon to the 
followers of General Bonaparte, but he supposed as of course , 
that Dr. Antommarchi repeated to them what he said.** 

Sir Hudson Lowe did not interfere with Dr. Araott’s 
opinion, except to suggest that he should be prepared for 
the possibility that the case might prove more serious than 
at present the doctor would allow j that is precisely the 
opposite attitude to that which has been ascribed to him. 

It was, and still is, his fate to be accused of conduct the 
reverse of that which he had, in fact, adopted. 

When Napoleon asked Amott to say plainly what he 
thought was the trouble the surgeon replied, indigestion or 
dyspepsia. So, in our o^vn day, the doctor does not tell the 
patient it is all “ imagination ** or ** nerves," but imparts 
that information to the sick man's relatives. But Amott 
overdid the professional custom. He told Lowe it was a case 
of hypochondriasis, he told Napoleon it was dyspepsia, and 
he told his colleague it was cither fate or cancer, but that he 
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should give out it was hypochondriasis. Antommsrchi kept 
repeating, for public information, that it was a case of 
chronic hepatitis; he scorned the cancer idea; acquiesced, 
from professional loyalty, in Arnott’s assertions about the 
hypochondriasis ; but his own diagnosis was gastric fever. 
Napoleon for his part insisted that the disease was in the 
liver, and was caused by the climate, but he had long been 
convinced it was cancer. Lowe did not believe in the hypO" 
chondriasis, but suspected cancer ; and he was — ^as usual — 
right, and also — as usual — ^the only honest one of the 
On the 24th April Napoleon was writing out azd 
several codicils to his will. Next day the vomith-g so 
severe and the prostration so great that Arnett v-a? 
to admit the case was serious. On the 26th Napelesia 


instructions to his executors. On the 27th he h/s 

name on the envelopes containing these 

Arnott 600 napoleons and a gold snuff-box on vstue;. bo "ha/1 


scratched with a penknife the letter N. 




Montholon a letter that was to be sent to the ^ 




his death : 


“ Monsieur le Gouverneur. The Empei> 
breathed his last on the , after a 

illness. I have the honour to communicate .thh 
to you. 




“He has authorized me to communicate to ro- 
your desire, his last wishes. I beg you to hh-re 
are the arrangements prescribed by your 
the transportation of his remains to Francs- 
regard to the persons of his suite. 


■ K . . f t 

'* /OO 

bo/ 

//'to 


“ I have the honour to be, efe. 


“ CouKx ft' .. 



“ When I am dead,” he said to his folkn^i 
of you will have the sweet consolation of reO 
You will see your relations and your frier-'-'-, - 

1 B.M., 20133, p. 122. 
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will rejoin my comrades in the Eiysian Fields. Yes.” he 
continued, raising his voice, “KKber, Desaix, BessEies, 
Nuroc, Ney, IMurat, Mass^na, Bertliier vnll all come to meet 
me; they toU talk of what we have done together. On 
seeing me they will once again become intoxicated mtli 
enthusiasm. We will talk of our wars, with Seipio, Hannibal, 
Cmsar, Frederick. There rrill be pleasure in that.” 

There was much delirium in the last days. By this time 
Arnott had to admit that the end was near. E,vtreme miction 
was given by Vignali according to the rites of the Homan 
Catholic faith. But tlie great spirit clung to tlie body. On 
the 3rd May dissolution seemed to be approaching. Dr. 
Shortt, Physician to tlie Forces, who had but recently arrived 
at St. Helena, and Dr. Mitchell, surgeon of the flagsliip Figo, 
were sent to Longwood for a consultation with Arnott and 
Antommarchi but Montholon wisely refused to allow them 
to see Napoleon, who was past human aid. 

On the 4th May a strong squall of rain passed over the 
Longwood plateau, as often occurs, but there was more 
force in it than usual, and an old favourite gum tree was 
blown dmvn. 

On the morning of the 5th May the last words were uttered. 
Montholon thought he could make out “ Josepliinc,” 

“ Armee,’.’. or “ Tete d'Armce." The hands were seen to 
move, trembling and slow, to clasp each other, and then 
to fall, helpless, asunder. The entire household was sum- 
moned, The bed was turned from the wall to face across the 
room, in order to give more space around it. There were 
present General and Jladame Bertrand and their children, 
Napoldon, Hortensc, Henri, and Arthur ; Count Montliolon : 
the abbd Vignali ; Dr. Antommarchi ; the ciiicf valet and 
confidante, Jlarchand ; St. Denis and Ids wife (fomicrly 
Jliss Jlary Hall) ; Noverraz and his wife, Josephine ; Arch- 
arabaud and his wife, Jtary; Pierron, Coursot, and Chan- 
delier. Dr. Arnott remained at the bedside. 

• B.M., p. 13C. 



arnott’s pencil note announcing napoleon’s death, with endorsement by LOWE 

Photographed by permission of the Earl of Crawford from the original in his possession 
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At 7 a.m. a signal was sent to the Governor. Arnolt look 
a sheet of paper, which he folded in four, and on one of Ihe 
squares he wrote in pencil : “ He is dying. i\Ionl.ho!oi) prnya 
1 will not leave the bedside, he wishes I sliould see i)ini 
breathe his last.” Tearing off this square he gav<; it to 
Captain Crokat, who was in attendance in the entrafu.'e'rof/oo 
Lowe received it on his way up to Longwood. 

No material change was visible till past '.i o'clock, v/ijr-n 
/Vrnott sent out another square of paper, on v/hich he had 
Avritten : “The pulse cannot be fdt at the v/iict now, a,od 
the heat is departing from tiie surface, but he /nay j^oJd out 
some hours yet.” At 5.15 Arnott v.-ratc : " He h v/o/ac, t;;e 
respiration has become more hurried aad ciihcu't.” Ai 5A1 
the sun dipped into the sea as a p::r.t on the honVno 
N. TS"" Vr. the spot is n:: vh-lflc dr'.us Lenguood, f/;gh 
KnoU intcr.'cning to cut cL' ih= la.-;: iV” ra;n,ccs o/' ihy h 
There was already at Lor.j^- ooa a cnucl if ude; uao/d t 'Cplv. j 
tvrilight, when, eight r/.iaa'uas alter ulur ruju had cd-V-ppu?. 
in the ocean, at 5.10, Nip::-:-:*:, war aaad- A.raoe', *-.‘ose oa 
the last square of paper uhe v-uras e "He Inai t 

expired.” 


Aza 


fr. * 



CHAPTER XXVII 

POST-MOBTEM 


C APTAIN CROKAT, the tall young orderly officer 
at Longwood, took Arnott’s note to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, who was at the new house. It was re- 
ceived by Lowe at 6 p.no. The Governor ordered 
Hrs. Shortt and Mitcliel! to enter the death-chamber and 
confirm the fact, which they did. 

Montholon asked that Amott should stay in the room till 
midnight, to be then reh'eved by Shortt or Mitchell. He laid 
stress on Amott's attendance until all the first arrangements 
had been concluded. ‘ Besides the English doctors those 
who watched during portions of the night svete Bertrand, 
Montholon, Matohand, and the abbd Vignali. 

At 7 a.m. of the 6th May Sir Hudson Lowe, accompanied 
by Rear-Admiral Lambert, and Brigadier-General Pine- 
Coffin (successor of Sir George Bingham) and their staffs, 
went to Longwood for a formal identification of the remains. 
Others insdted were the Marquis de Montchenu and 51. de 
Gors, his secretary ; Messrs. T. H. Brooke and T. Grccntrcc, 
Members of Council; Sir. Dcnzil Ibbetson, of the Com- 
missariat ; Captains Browne, Hendry, nnd Marryat, of the 
Royal Navy ; and six doctors. All the tongivood inmates 
were present. 

Marryat, attenvards so well known for his novels of sea 
life, made a drawing of Nnpoleon, lying on the iron bed, 
covered by a counterpane, o cross on the breast, and the 
arms prone at the sides. All were struck fay the remarkable 

I B.M., 20133, fp. 12<, 130. 
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beauty of the face. “ A finer face I never saw,” wrote 
Brooke. Vidal, Lambert’s secretary, wrote : “ The head 
was beautiful, the expression of the face calm and mild, 
and not the slightest indication of suffering.” ^ Of the doctors , 
belonging to a profession which is experienced in such matters, 
Shortt mote to a friend ; “ His face was in death the most 
beautiful I ever beheld, exliibiting softness and every good 
expression in the highest degree, and really seemed formed 
to conquer.” Henry says : “ Everyone exclaimed when 
the face was exposed, ‘ How very beautiful ! ’ for all present 
acknowledged they had never seen a finer or more regular 
and placid countenance.” The hair retained its natural 
dark bro^vn colour, and there was not a wrinlde on the face. 

Montholon told the Governor that Napoleon had expressed 
a wish that an autopsy should be performed, as he suspected 
his illness was cancer of the pylorus, of which his father had 
, died ; he hoped that if that should prove to be the case, 
means might be found to preserve his son from the same 
disease. - 

The operation was ordered for 2 p.m. of the same day, 
Sunday, the 6th May, 1821. The billiard-table had been 
removed from the entrance-room, which was now Icnown as 
the topographical cabinet, the room in which Napoleon had 
spent much of his time amongst his papers. It was well 
lighted, with windows on three sides. There was an ample 
supply of water at hand, with ponds and a running stream 
in the garden. 

Sir Hudson Lowe sent Sir Thomas Reade to represent 
him. Antommarchi, one of the most skilled dissectors of 
the day, was to perform the operation, for which it almost 
seemed that he had been sent to St. Helena. 

The question whether there had been liver disease was now 
to be settled. Dr. Shortt had already incautiously ex- 
pressed a conviction that the liver was the principal cause 

^ From an unpublished letter in the Broadley collection, 

^ B.M., 20133, p. 198. 
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of death. As the chief medical officer, he presided. All 
watched Antommarchi with great interest, feeling that 
much depended on the discoveries that were about to be 
made. Assistant surgeon Rutledge, of the 20th Hegiment, 
helped Antommarchi in the removal of the organs from the 
corpse. Assistant surgeon Henry, at the request of Shortt, 
■wrote the notes of the appearances. At 4 p.m. the post- 
mortem tvas concluded.* Sir Thomas Eeade’s report, 
written on the same day, was as follows : * 

“St. Helena, 

“ 6th May, 1821. 

“Sib,. 

“ Agreeable to your request, I proceeded to Longwood 
this morning, in order to attend at the opening of the body 
of General Bonaparte. Upon my arrival there I mentioned 
to Count Montbolon that it was your desire that I should be 
present on the occasion, and also that I should be accompanied 
by Brigade-Major Harrison and tlie orderly officer. Count 
Slontholon offered no objection whatever, but on the con- 
trary said he thought it highly expedient and proper that 
some officer on the part of the Governor should attend. I 
accordingly proceeded rvith Brigade-Jfajor Harrison and 
the orderly officer to the room where the body lay. There 
were present on the occasion Count Bertrand, Count Mon- 
tholon. Signor Vignali, Marchand, Pierron and rlli (St. 
Denis), Dr. Shortt. Dr. Mitchell, Dr. Arnott, 20th Hegiment, 
Dr. Burton, OGth Regiment, Mr. Henry, rlssistant Surgeon 
60th Regiment, Mr. Rutledge, Assistant Surgeon 20th Regi- 
ment, and (a part of the time) Mr. Livingstone, Surgeon in the 
East India Company’s Service. Professor Antommarchi 
was the operator. 

“ During the first part of tire operation notlring appeared 
to arrest the attention of tire medical gentlemen except the 
extraordinary quantity of fat which covered almost every 
* B.JI., 20133, p. 120. ‘ hilt, PP. 133-S- 




NAPOLEON AFTER DEATH 
From the sketch by Captain Marryat, in the Broadley collection 
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part of the interior, under the chest, but particularly about 
the heart, which was literally enveloped in fat. 

“ Upon opening the lower part of the body where the 
liver lay, they found the stomach had adhered to the left 
side of the liver, in consequence of the stomach being very 
much diseased. The medical gentlemen immediately and 
unanimously expressed their conviction ‘ that the diseased 
state of the stomach was the sole cause of his death.’ The 
stomach was taken out and exhibited to me. Two-thirds 
of it appeared in a horrible state covered with cancerous 
substances, and at a short distance from the pylorus there 
was a hole sufficient to admit a httle finger through it. 

“ The liver was afterwards examined. The moment the 
operator took it out Dr. Shortt instantly observed ‘ it was 
enlarged.’ All the other medical gentlemen differed with 
him in this opinion, particularly Dr. Burton, who com- 
bated Dr. Shortt’s opinion very earnestly. Dr. Henry 
was equally divided with Dr. Burton. Dr. Arnott said there 
was nothing extraordinary in the appearance of the liver, 
it might be a large one, but certainly not larger than the liver 
of any man of the same age as General Bonaparte, Dr, 
^litehell said he saw nothing extraordinary, and Mr. Rutledge 
said it certainly was not enlarged. Notwithstanding ail 
these observations. Dr, Shortt still persisted in saying ‘ it 
was enlarged.’ This struck me so forcibly that I stepped 
forward and observed to the medical officers generally, 
it appeared to me very important that they should ail bo 
prepared to give a decided and prompt opinion as to the /oai 
state of the liver, and I recommended a very careful /*>• 
examination of it. Dr. Shortt made no more obocrva/do/ s^ 


but all the other gentlemen reiterated their fir.t opi/doo to 
me. At this moment the liver was in the hand of tb e ope/ a-to.’'. 


and upon my appearing desirous to see it elo 




1 , 


took his knife and cut it open from one end t 
obserTing to me^ 'It is good, perfectly soiinot ar.b ,nodvog 
extraoidinary in it.’ He observed at the eame h//.e he 
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thought it -was a large Kver. This opinion, however, did not 
appear to have been mdde in the manner as Dr. Shortt had 
expressed, viz. ‘ that the liver was enlarged.’ There is a 
large difference between * a large liver * and ‘ a liver being 
enlarged.’ I made this observation to Dr. Burton and Dr. 
Arnott, who coincided. 

After this I desired Dr. Shortt would give directions for the 
body being sewed up, and I requested it might be done 
previous to my leaving the room. Dr. Shortt desired Pro- 
fessor Antommarohi to do so. The Professor turned to Count 
Montholon and said something which I did not hear. The 
Count, however, came to me and took me aside. He said 
it was the particular wish of General Bonaparte that his 
heart should be preserved in order to its being sent to his 
wife, Maria Louisa. I informed Count Montholon that I 
had not received any particular directions upon the subject, 
and consequently I conceived it would bo proper to return 
the heart again into the body. He was, however, so ex- 
ceedingly earnest in his request and pressed me so very 
hard, that I consented to leave the heart separate from the 
body until a reference could be made to you. It was accord- 
ingly put in a small silver cup and given in charge to Assistant 
Surgeon Rutledge, of the 20th Regiment, to whom I gave 
the most pointed orders that he was not to allow it out of 
sight until your directions should be received as to the 
disposal of it. 

“ Counts Bertrand and Montholon made no observation 
whatever upon the liver. The whole of the stoinacli was 
described and shown to them, and the medical gentlemen 
having told them ‘ that the diseased part of the stomach 
was the sole cause,’ they expressed themselves perfectly 

satisfied. , . 

“ I have the honour, etc., 

“T. BtALin 


His E.xcel!cncy 

“LL-Gcncral Sir Hudson Lowe, etc. etc. etc." 




CAl'TAIN MAKUYAT, K.N.) C.IJ. 

Krom ail engraving after a Jiaw'mg l>y William l!clinc.s 
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T!-c c&covcry tl.at the diseased state of llie sloinaeli v«r. 
the cause of dcalli disproved Shortt's conlldent diannosM. ; 
then in a moment of irritation, when the liver wa-i suh-.e- 
nuently exposed, he instantly declared it was en ar;;ed 
la the doctors present, 

from him; they were six to one. ^ , Z;," 

succeeded in having a phrase inserted ... the oH.e.M 
^vbich gave a iiuallncd approval to lus ^ 

Sliorlt tried tu doiamale over the deliheras . 
oblectod tu the presence ot Living .loae, .rg.o. ^ /> 

East India Company, aad T / "v’ ‘/I;, . 

before the ai;a-ciix.n -.-a^ over.* 'I hv 
fore drawn up in Ln/nog>tune > ’T v 

simature t. n/nut r.tt:-' it was tnv n... ^ 
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remarkably fat, and on exposing the stomach tliat viscus 
was found the seat of extensive disease, strong adhesions 
connected the whole superior surface, particularly about 
the pyloric extremity, to the concave surface of the left 
lobe of the liver, and on separating these an ulcer which 
penetrated the coats of the stomach was discovered one 
inch from the pylorus, sufficient to allow the passage of the 
little finger. The internal surface of the stomach to nearly 
its whole extent was a mass of cancerous disease or schirrous 
portions advancing to cancer ; this was particularly noticed 
near the pylorus. The cardiac extremity for a small space 
near the termination of the oesophagus was the only part 
appearing in a healthy state ; the stomach wosjouml nearly 
filled with a large quantity of fluid resembling coffee grounds. 

** The convex surface of the left lobe of the Uver adhered 
to the diaphragm, and the liver was perhaps a little larger 
than natural. With the excepUon of the adhesions occasioned 
by the disease in the stomach no unhealthy appearance 
presented itself in. the liver. The remainder of tJie abdominal 
viscera were in a healthy state. A slight peculiarity in tlic 
formation of the left kidney was observed. 

“ Thomas Shomt, m.x>., ?iiv. & p.m.o. 

“AncB. Ahnoti, m.d.. Surgeon 20 Kegt. 

“ CrtAHLES Mi-rcKEU., m.d.. Surgeon of HALS Pige. 

“ Francis Bubion, m.p.. Surgeon CO Regiment," 

An tommarchi did not sign this report. When it was trans- 
lated to him he declared that he agreed with it, and that 
he was prepared to sign it, but Bertrand interfered and 
forbade him. on the ground that the style of "Emperor" 
was not used in the heading of the doewnent.^ Bertrand 
\vished to avoid open acceptance of the verdict of the English 
doctors, viith the admission tliat the fatal disease hud not 
been due to the climate. ^ 

When this report was presented to Sir Hudson Lovfc be 

‘ B.M., :ox33, ^ a(i2- 
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raised two objections. He observed that the signature of 
Livingstone had not been obtained, and he drew attention 
to the statement about the liver, which was inconsistent 
with the opinions expressed by all the doctors at the autopsy, 
with the single exception of Dr, Shortt, 

The Principal Medical Officer had used his authority over 
his subordinates, but when the Governor put his influence 
into the scale, the words he objected to — “ and the liver was 
perhaps a little larger than natural ” — ^were excised. A 
fresh copy was made, with this alteration. It was signed 
by the five doctors — Shortt, Arnott, Mitchell, Burton, and 
Livingstone — and became the official report. Henry and 
Rutledge were juniors, whose signatures were not requested. 

On the 10th May Lowe wote to Bathurst : “ Dr. Shortt 
- thought the disease proceeded from the liver even without 
his having seen the 'patient, but he feels a little ashamed, I 
believe, of the opinion he has offered.” ^ Shortt had made 
an incorrect diagnosis, and had been surprised, at the autopsy, 
into a hasty assertion, which he afterwards regretted. On 
the 7th May, the day after the dissection, he wrote two 
letters which show that he knew he had made a mistake. 
The letter to his brother-in-law, at Dumfries, Shortt’s native 
town, was in the following terms ; — 

“ St. Helena, 

“ 7th Maij, 1821. 

“My dear Sir, 

“You will, no doubt, be much surprised to hear of 
Bonaparte’s death, who expired on the 5th May, after an 
illness of some standing. His disease was cancer in the 
stomach, that must have lasted some years, and been in a 
state of ulceration some months. I was in consultation and 
attendance several days, but he would not see strangers. 

I was officially introduced the moment he died. His face 
was in death the most beautiful I ever beheld, exhibiting 

^ B.M., 20133, p. 170. 
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softness and every good expression in the highest degree, 
and really seemed formed to conquer. The foUmring day 
I superintended the dissection of his body — (at this time 
his countenance was much altered) — ^^vhich was done at liis 
own request, to ascertain the exact seat of the disease 
(which he imagined to be where it was afterwards discovered 
to be), with the view of benehting his son, wlio might in- 
herit it. During the whole of his illness he never com- 
plained, and kept his character to the last. The disease 
being hereditary, his father having died of it, and his sister, 
the Princess Borghese, being supposed to have it, proves 
to the world that climate and mode of life had no hand in 
it, and contrary to the assertions of Messrs. O’Meara and 
Stokoe, his liver was perfectly sound ; and had he been on 
the throne of France instead of an inhabitant of St. Helena, 
he would equally have suffered, as no earthly power could 
cure the disease when formed.” TIus letter was publislicd 
in the North British Advertiser,” 2nd August, 1878. 

A letter from Sbortt of the same date, and in the same 
sense, was published by a member of the Shortt family, in 
the “English Review” of November, 1913: **His father 
died when younger than himself of the some disease, so 
that it is hereditary and unconnected with climate or the 
mode of life he led here, and there is little doubt but he 
would have shared the same fate had he been seated on 
the throne of France.” 

We have here the unequivocal statement of Dr. Shortt 
that the “ liver was perfectly sound,” and that every part 
was sound except the stomach,” and that the climate uas 
in no way responsible for the death of Napoleon. 

But Shortt retained a grudge against Sir Hudson Lowe, 
for having frustrated his attempt to force his mistake upon 
the subordinate doctors. ^Vmong his papers the first post- 
mortem report has been found, with the sentence, ' The 
liver was perhaps a little larger than usual.” crossed out, 
and a footnote in his handwriting; “The words oh- 




From “A St Helena Whos Who 


THOMAS SHORTT, M.D. 
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The passage runs : “ The spleen and liver were indurated, 
enJarged, and distended -with blood. The texture of the 
liver, which was of a brownish red colour, not, however, 
exhibit any remarkable alteration in structure. -The gall 
bladder was filled and distended with very tWek and clotted 
bile. The liver, which was a^ected by chronic heyatiiis, 
closely adhered by its convex surface to the diapluagra; 
the adhesions occupied the whole extent of that organ, and 
were strong, cellular, and ancient.” The words italicised 
are inconsistent with a previous sentence, and were obviously 
introduced with intention. 

Rutledge wrote criticisms on the Corsican’s book.* His 
comment on the above passage is : ” There was no adhesion 
of the liver to the diaphragm, excepting through the medium 
of a little coagulated lymph, which I easily removed with 
my fingers when taking out the liver for examination.” 

Rutledge then quotes another passage from Antommarchi : 

** The concave surface of the left lobe adhered closely and 
strongly to the corresponding part of the stomach ; at every 
part of contact the lobe was sensibly thickened, swelled and 
hardened.” His reply is : ” The port of the left lobe of the 
liver wlucb had beerv in contact with the cancerous part of 
the stomach was indurated, and there "was a superficial 
thickening, extending to about the one-fourth of on Inch 
round the circumference of the cancer ; the remainder of 
the left lobe was free from disease.” 

The liver had not suffered appreciably, even at the point 
of contact with the ulcer. Indeed it had prevented the 
contents of the stomach from passing out by the ulcerated 
opening, and had thus prolonged life, 

Rutledge continues his remarks with the following general 
statement; “The Dissection Report was being made out 
by Jlr. Ilenry from the united observations of the whole of 
the medical people who were present, and from the very 
moment that the examination of the body commenced, and 
i 20133, p. ICO. 
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all took a sufficiently active part in the examination, not 
only to satisfy ourselves as to the nature of the disease 
which caused death, but also to point out and to explain 
everything relative thereto to the Counts Montholon and 
Bertrand, and the remainder of the French suite that were 
present, all of whom were most particular in their enquiries, 
and showed evident surprise in their appearance, when it 
was discovered that the disease was actually centred in 
the stomach. Madame Bertrand (after the autopsy was 
concluded) went so far as to satisfy herself as to the precise 
part in which the disease existed, that she actually introduced 
the point of her own little finger through the cancerated hole, 
and said that ‘ Cancer was what the Emperor had always 
said to be the matter with him, and of which he anticijDated 
his death.’ ” 

Professor Keith, the distinguished conservator of the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, in liis Hunterian 
Lecture, delivered on the 8th January, 1913, has drawn 
attention to certain specimens in the Museum which were 
supposed to have been taken from the body of Napoleon by 
Antommarchi. The lecturer agreed with that view. The 
St. Helena evidence, with which he may not have been fully 
acquainted, makes it untenable. 

. The post-mortem lasted for less than two hom’s, in the 
continued presence of six doctors and a number of other 
persons. Antommarchi could not have cut anything from 
the body, unperceived, during the dissection. The eyes of all 
were upon him the whole time. Then, as the report of Sir 
Thomas Reade shows, the body was sewn up in Reade’s 
presence — “ previous to my leaving the room,” says Reade. 
No doubt others remained also, as the meeting would not be 
terminated before the departure of the chief British official. 

The body having been sewn up, and dressed, Reade placed 
Assistant Surgeon Rutledge in charge of the corpse, and of 
the heart, with “ the most pointed orders ” that he was not 
tp allow them out of his sight. Rutledge remained in the 
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room all lught. His report saj-s; “ The heart and stomach, 
which had been tohen out of the body, wue put m a sihcr 
%ase by me, and I avaa directed by Sir Thomas Rcadc, 
accordmg to the orders of the Gorcmor, not to lose sight of 
cither the body or the vase, to {alt tare and na to aJnJ of 
the caiUUs Icing opaud a second time for tie purpose of 
remo.of of any part of the boJi/, and not to allow the contents 
of the vase to be disturbed without an order from him to 
that effect. This was in consequence of the pressing soliata 
tions of Afadanie Bertrand to be allowed to Leep Uie heart, 
and to t-ihe it away with her when leaving the i dand." 

The words itahcised place vt bevond doubt that spcaal 
and clfectuil precautions were taken, which would have 
prevented .Vntoniniarclu from opening tlie bodj, even if he 
had desired to do so. This evidence is by itself decisiv r, for 
it Is to be ptcsiuncd that the same spirit of jealous watching 
and close observation of alt who approached the coip.se, 
was cvmecd diinng the next daj, tlie 7 th, uhen tJic bod> 
was seen by a const,iut succession of vasitors; and until 
it was placed in the coQms on the evening of that daj. 

The specimens m the Huscum of the Roj*al College of 
Surgeons have clearly nolhmg to do with Xapolcon. The) 
would h IV e no mtercst for us were it not for the Iheones with 
regard to X ipolcon^s health which had been built upon tlicm. 
The specimens were, m 1910, subjected to modem methods 
of cxanunation by Mr. Sbaltock, who obtained evidence of 
tlie existence of Uie enlargements of Ivauphoid tissue vriiich 
are often found in c.ises of Mediterranean or undulant fever. 
This discoveia- le-d Professor Keith to ciamme the reeonis 
left b\ the doctors who -attended Xapolcoa at St. Ilc'cna. 
avaUi Uie result that he came to the conclusion that Xaixslcon 
suttered from imdulant fever. The opimoa is sliated bv Sir 
W ilUam Lcishman. Keith says : — 

“Xo one who has Ububted from the records left b) 
O’Meara, Stokoc, and -Vnlommarehi the syniptoax rum 
Tested moaUi after month by Xapolcoa duruag the t.r»t 
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tliree years of his illness, can doubt the recurrent febrile 
nature of his original disease. The symptoms are neither 
those of gastric ulcer' nor gastric cancer, but of a nature 
which shows he suffered from a form of IMalta fever, or of 
an infection nearly akin to Malta fever. ’ ’ The following letter 
from Sir William Leishman throws an important light on this 
point : — 

“ Royal Anirv Medical College, 

“ (University oe London), 

“ Grosvenor Road, 

“ London, S.W., 

“ December 5thy 1912. 

“ Dear Proeessor Keith, 

“ What you tell me is extremely interesting. From 
the details you give I think it very probable that Napoleon 
must have suffered from a chronic form of Malta fever — 
or, as we are now told to call it, undulant fever. There is 
nothing in your account inconsistent with this ; the re- 
current febrile attacks with occasional jaundice and hepatic 
pain are well known in this disease, and a chronic hyper- 
trophy of the lymphoid tissues is well marked in some cases, 
especially in connection with the spleen, and various groups 
of lymphatic glands, such as the mesenteric, inguinal, 
axillary, and others. My assistant. Major Kennedy, who 
was one of the Malta fever Commission, and had a consider- 
able experience of 'post-mortems on these cases, also tells me 
that Payer’s patches are frequently enlarged in chronic 
cases, and sometimes even ulcerated, and this in cases in 
which enteric fever could be definitely excluded. Such 
cases also show at times distinct scorbutic symptoms and 
bleeding from the gums. 

“ Malta fever was probably widespread over the Mediter- 
ranean long before it was identified as a clinical entity, but 
I cannot say anything about St. Helena, though I think if 
you were able to find that goat’s milk was in use in the island 
in Napoleon’s time, and especially if they imported Maltese 
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goats as they did at Gibraltar and elsewhere, there would be 
a reasonable suspicion that he might have been reinfected 
there too. 


Very truly yours, 

“ W. B. tesiiMAi;.’* 


Professor JCeith s conclusion is : Three years before 
Napoleon’s death we may reasonably suppose that the 
inflammation of the liver which frequently appears in cases 
of fever endemic to tropical countries had brought about 
adhesions to the diapliragm and stomach. Hence it was im- 
possible to feel any tumovir in a stomach thus bound down 
beneath the liver. 

** It is plain, then, that Napoleon suffered originally from 
an endemic fever in which the liver was severely affected, 
and that in the course of the illness cancer of the stomach 
—his father’s ailment — supervened, but the symptoms of 
the superadded disease were entirely masked by the original 
disease.” 

The theory of Keith is that the climate produced on 
‘‘ endemic” fever, which led to inflammation of the liver, and 
thus to adhesion of the livjr to the diaphragm and stomach; 
there is a veiled suggestion that the development of the cancer 
may have been dua to the adhesions. The tlicory of Chaplin 
is that the fever symptoms may have been due to an ulcer, 
from which grew the cancer. Botli admit, of course, that it 
was the cancer that lulled. 

We have now to discuss two questions, and in doing so ivc 
shall summarize what has already been said. 

1. Was the death of Napoleon hastened by the influence 
of the climate of Long^vood ? 

2. Could anything have been done by Batlmrst or Lowe 
to prolong Napoleon’s life ? 

XJndulant fever, so far from being endemic on the Long- 
wood plateau, as Professor Keith assumes, has never ap- 
peared either tlierc or even in the stuffy air of Jamestown. 
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If the goats had become infected in some mysterious manner 
— of which there is no evidence — ^they have not infected the 
population. Undulant fever was, in Napoleon’s day, and 
still is, virulent in the summer on the east coast of Corsica, 
and in Ajaccio, Napoleon’s home. All who can do so leave 
Ajaccio in the summer, and migrate to the cooler and healthier 
air inland. Napoleon, we know, suffered severely in his 
youth from the Corsican form of this fever. At Auxonne, 
where he was stationed with his regiment in 1789, he had 
further attacks. Dr. Chaplin says, “ It is by no means im- 
possible that the seeds thus sown may have flourished again 
when Napoleon went to reside in the sub-tropics of St. 
Helena.”^ The expedition to Egypt, and campaign in 
Syria in the hot weather, would tend to produce a recur- 
rence. The figure and complexion of the First Consul, which 
were both Eastern, showed strong marks of a sojourn in 
hot and feverish lands. The excessive corpulence, after a 
youth of cadaverous leanness, suggests an Eastern influence. 
Then, so recently as 1814, he had spent the hot weather at 
Portoferraio, Elba, where fever is very prevalent at that 
season ; and we know that he felt the heat, complained of 
it, and made for himself retreats in the higher ground inland. 
With this history no surprise would be felt if the attacks of 
fever should recur when the bodily health became impaired, 
as it did at Longwood, owing to Napoleon’s irrational mode 
of life. 

The conclusion is inevitable that if Napoleon suffered from 
undulant fever at Longwood, he must have brought the 
disease with him. The climate did not produce that disease. 
Nor, so far as is known, has climate any direct influence upon 
ulcer or cancer of the stomach. 

With regard to the second point, the British treatment of 
Napoleon’s health, the dominant facts are that Napoleon 
would accept no doctor who was under the authority of 

^ “The Fatal n7np=;; of Napoleon.” A paper read before the historical 
section of the International Congress of il^cine, London 
1913^ by Arnold Chaplin, ir-n., r.K.c.p. , . 
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Sir Hudson Lowe, and persistently declined to follow medical 
advice. 

^ It was manifestly impossible to allow a British officer, of 
either the Army or theNavy, to enter Longwood as a territory 
outside the control of the British Government. Both O’JIcara 
and Stokoe were under the false impression that, with the 
support of Lord Melville, they might remain in the British 
service, and at the same time disregard the authority of 
the Governor and the Naval Commandcr-in-Chief. They 
had to suffer for their mistake. It was not the liver and 
climate theory which proved their undoing, but the insub- 
ordination tOi and defiance of, the Governor and Admiral, 

The health of Napoleon would not have benefited from the 
continued attendance of either O’Slcara or Stokoe. They 
misjudged the case, believing it to be an affair of cluonic 
hepatitis. With that erroneous idea, tlicy would have 
succeeded, at intervals, in administering a dose of mercury 
so strong as to be injurious. These spasmodic and harmful 
experiments would have been the utmost that tlie patient 
would have tolerated. The only correct conclusion must 
be that the removal of O’Meara and Stokoe was the one 
measure that enabled Napoleon’s health to hold out for so 
long. 

Even if the best medical assistance could have been 
obtained, Napoleon would have declined to act upon it. 
If Corvisart himself could have been induced to nwke Uic 
journey to St, Helena, Napoleon would have scorned his 
remedies, and continued in the mode of life in wluch he 
preferred to indulge. Nothing could be done for so obdurate 
a man. He believed in fate, .and nw.aitcd it, rcgardli^ of 
Bathurst and Lowe, O’Meara and Stokoe, Antommarchi and 
Amott. 

The answers to the questions we have asked ore emphabc- 
ally in the negative. The death of Napoleon sras not lastcntd 
fay the climate of Longsvood, and nothing could luve b«a 
done to prolong his h'fc. 
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Dr. Burton, surgeon of the 6fith, had some e.rperience in 
taking casts in plaster of Paris, He told Lowe, both before 
and after Napoleon's death, that he was very anxious to take 
a cast of Napoleon’s head. Lowe approved, and on the 
morning of the 6th Burton went up to Longivood to make 
the necessary arrangements. He found that ilntommarchi 
had obtained some material for the same purpose, but when 
the Corsican surgeon made the attempt he failed, oiring to its 
indifferent quality. Burton went to Jamestown for plaster, 
but could find none in any of the shops. He learned that the 
crude material (gypsum) was to be found in certain parts of 
the coast. The Admiral was applied to. He allowed his 
boats to be used, and the gypsum was collected in tlie night, 
by torchb'ght. 

On the morning of the 7th May, Burton went up to Long- 
wood with the plaster that had been prepared from the 
gypsum. Antommarchi, on seeing its poor quality, declined 
to make use of it, declaring that success was impossible. 
Burton then offered his services and Madame Bertrand urged 
him to make an attempt. He was eager to do so. In a letter 
to the “Courier” of the 10th September, 1821, ho writes; 

“ With little difficulty I succeeded in forming the mould, but 
at so late on hour that a second could not be taken."* 


The reference to the late hour means that decomposition 
was setting in. In a letter quoted by Dr. Graves, Burton's 
cousin, in a lecture be delivered in London, 1805,* Burton says 
that the search for the material “ occupied so much time 
that forty hours elapsed after Ids" (Napoleon's) “death before 
the plaster was ready,” that is, at 10 a.ro. of the 7tb .May. 

Burton covered the face and head with the plaster ami 
successfully took off the mould, in two pieces, the front and 
the back. While this was being done Lieutenant Duncan 
Darroch, of the 20th, went into the room. In a contemporary 


* The whoto letter ia priated by Mr. C. U do St. M. M oUoo, ta '^Ito 

Story otNapolMn’oDiOtli Mask," protniied in tuts. 

■ " London .Mcdicnl and Snijlcal Jonxiul, " toL «u!, part ^ 


jaii July, 1B3S. 




soxiMit *mi \ii /i<ivK \onoiv*< msvw mi.' ’•* 
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letter to his mother he wrote : “ I went in once again when 
they w'ere taking the cast of the head, but the stench was so 
horrible that I could not remain. Doctor Bm’ton was taking 
it with the French doctors.’*^ This is dated 4 p.m. of the 
7th. Some time between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. the mould was 
taken. The body was not in a condition to permit a second 
attempt. At 7.30 p.m. it was placed in the coffin. The face 
had lost much of the beauty which had made such an im- 
pression on all beholders the previous day. Even so the 
Bm’ton mask is a striking presentation of the great Emperor’s 
fine head. 

Burton left the mould in the death-chamber and next day 
took from it the cast. He left that also to dry at Longwood. 
When- he retm’ned in the morning of the 9th May, the day of 
the funeral, he found that the front part was gone. Madame 
Bertrand had stolen it, and when Burton complained she 
declined to give it up. Burton wrote to her several letters of 
protest. On the 22nd May he wrote : — 

“ James Town, St. Helena, May 22 nd, 1821. 

“ Madame, / 

“ As I find that the final arrangement for the em- 
barcation of the 66th Regiment has been made, and that it 
prevents my having the honour of accompanying you in the 
same ship to Europe, I am extremely anxious respecting the 
bust of Napoleon, which with such infinite pains I succeeded 
in forming. You will, Madame, I trust, excuse the liberty I 
take in addressing a letter to you on the subject, arising, as it 
does, from a desire of intruding as little as possible, at a 
period when you are so much occupied ; at the same time, I 
am anxious to lay before you a statement of facts in a more 
clear manner than I believe has yet been done. My original 
intention was to have taken from this bust another model, 
so as to have enabled me to have left one with you ; but 
owing to the badness of the plaster of Paris, Dr. Antom- 
marchi and I agreed that it would be running a great risk to 
^ “ Lancashire Fusiliers’ Annual,” 1904, p. 12. 
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attempt it until we arrived in England. As, however, you 
have yourself, and others have also, informed me that your 
landing in England is not by any means certain, my ^vish 
naturally is to have the bust in my oivn possession, at the 
sanae time, I most solemnly promise, wpan wy honour, ihni 
you shall have one of the hest thni can be eaeeuied on my arrival 
in London, and left for you there, or sent to any part of the 
world you may 'point out. Thi^ Sladame, every one agrees 
yxitb nie is as much as can he c.Ypected, seeiag that the bust 
could not have been taken had it not been for my exertions. 

It is rumoured here that Dr. ^Vntommarclii intends 
taking it to Italy. Respecting any claim he can bavd to it, 
you, Jfadame, Count Stoatbolon, Dr. Rutledge, and Mr. 
Payne, the portrait painter, and some others who were la the 
room at the time, are aware that he refused even to attempt 
it, as he said it could not possibly succeed, but finding that 
I was succeeding, he then lent his assistance. I shall, not- 
withstanding, with the greatest pleasure let him have a bust, 
but I positively protest against his having the original. The 
world will certainly agree with me that it would be a great 
dnjustice were I not to get borii the credit and possession of 
ray own work. As well, indeed, Madame, might the portrait 
be taken from the artist who executed it a little before I 
succeeded in the cast. I beg also to mention to you that I 
am in possession of the bock part of the head, without which 
the bust Trill be imperfect in those parts winch mark so 
strongly the character of a great man. On considering this 
statement of facts, I trust you, Sladamc, irill not refuse to 
send me the bust, and I beg leave to repeat, in an equally 
solemn manner, the promise I nave given above, that jou 
and Dr. Antommarcld shall ^ach have the best that emr be 
exeented in London. 

“ I have the honour to be, Madame, 

“ With profound respect, 

Your most humble servant, 

“FiWKcta BufiTON', srm-. 

“Surgeon, CtJtJi lUgiuHut. 




From “A St. Helena Who sj Who ‘ 


FRANCIS BURTON, M.D, 
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This letter availed nothing. Burton then wrote to Ber- 
trand that he would not insist upon keeping the original cast, 
if he were allowed to take a copy of it — a generous offer. 
The answer was a repudiation of his right to the cast, on the 
ground that he had merely assisted Antommarchi, who was 
now put forward as the author of the work. 

Lowe reported to Bathurst, on the 18th June, 1821 : 
“ Dr. Burton has not been very well used by the Count and 
Countess Bertrand. They wished to have a cast of General 
Bonaparte’s head in plaster of Paris. Professor Antom- 
niarchi undertook to have it done, but could not succeed. 
Dr. Burton by a happy combination of skill and patience 
succeeded, though with very indifferent materials, in obtain- 
ing an almost perfect cast. The Bertrands have kept the 
face. Dr. Burton has preserved the back of the skull or 
craniological part.’’^ 

When he arrived in London, Burton made attempts to set 
the law in motion, but Mr. Birnie, the Bow Street magistrate 
to whom he applied, said that the matter was outside his 
jurisdiction. Burton’s cast was kept by the Bertrands and 
descended to Hortense, Madame Thayer, from whom it went 
to Prince Victor Napoleon.^ 

Antommarchi was allowed to take a copy. Burton died in 
1828. Five years later, in 1833, Antommarchi announced 
by letters and circulars that he alone was the author of the 
work ; and he succeeded in selling the right tc) reproduce his 
copy to two French firms. Numerous copies have been 
made which have found their way all over the world. 

The mask of commerce has, owing to the theft of Madame 
Bertrand and the fraud of Antommarchi, been regarded as 
the result of the Corsican surgeon’s skill, until quite recent 
times. Dr. Graves exposed the pretensions of Antommarchi 
in 1835, but his lecture before a learned society passed un- 
noticed, and Lowe’s dispatch to Bathurst, and Burton’s 

^ B.M., 20140, p. 115. 

■ Watson, “ Napoleon’s Deatlx Mask,” 
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letter to the “ Courier," were unknowu or forgotten. LorO 
Hosebery in “Napoleon, the Last Phase," published in IDOO, 
made a reference to Burton’s claim. Then, in 1309 , Fredtiric 
Slasson gave attention to the subject,vand witli the help ol 
the Graves lecture, reinstated Dr. Burton as the maker ol 
the mask.i . 

The Rev. air. Boys took with him from St, Helena, in 1 S 29 , 
a cast which he asserted had been taken from the face of 
Napoleon by Rubidge, the portrait painter, on the 7th aiay, 
1821. That, as we know, was not the case. There uas no 
second impression taken from the body. air. Watson® thinks 
that Rubidge took a mould from Burton’s cast while it ^Yas 
drying at Longwood ; and from that mould made the cost 
which came into the possession of Mr. Boys. It now belongs 
to Dr. Sankey, of Oxford, the grandson of air. Boys. 

On the morning of the 7th hlay the public were freely 
admitted to view the body. People passed through the room, 
“with bowed head and respectful demeanour, in large numbers. 

The armourer-sergeant of the St. Helena ^VrtiUcry, 
Abraham Millington, made the tin cofliu, which was lined 
throughout, on base, Hd, and sides, with white silk stuffed 
with cotton. There was a raised back, iv’ith a pillow for the 
head. The tin colfin was enclosed in a shell of mahogany 
made by aietcalfc, a cabinet-maker, who hod made several 
pieces of furniture at Longwood.® 

At 7.30 p.m. of the 7th the body, dressed as at first, 
was placed in the coffin, in the presence of all tlic I* tcivcU 
followers. The mahogany lined with tin was cncloicd 
in a lead covering. Surgeon Rutledge supcrintcudi.d» 
assisted by Sergeant Millington, upholsterer Darling, tmd 
private Levy of the 20th. The three-cornered hat was 
laid across the thigivs; the silver um filled with spirit, 
containing the heart, and another vessel contoinuig the 
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stomach, .verc placed bcU-ce„ 

\ M --.r. nini-f* *1 knite and loi , «• 

.< .u. >»”* 'tr;* 

Kinfrdom of Italy, were also placed m the coff , 

coQla of mahogany* l_,i fiioi* In case ot 

The orders sent out with Cockburn stated *af 'O ^ 

death, the body of Napoleon «as to be 

Napoleon protested to ‘ “ intemd in London, that 

shame to England to have his y ^ -.vished to he 

his ashes ^vould rise up against the nation ; i^etween 

buried in the cemetery of 

Massena and Lefebvre. h^^ Hn St Helena, but Arnott 
decided that he was to be buried _ ’ , y^ith the 

asserted that he was confident that Napokon ^.ed with t 

impression that his body would be sent to 

will he expressed the wish to be buried on the borders 

the Seme.” desired burial at St. Helena, and 

As an alternative he desirea -where there 

selected a spot in a valley be ow ^ of good water, 

was a clump of weeping Gate, it is probable 

When the Bertrands ,vhich is just below 

they sent down for water froin P ^ down from 

their house. On one occasio P as it was 

their house as far as the spring, j^ollow of his hands, 

getting dark. He tasted the -ater m the hollo^^^^^ 

and found it so good every day to Longwood, 

same pure source should be f Qj^nese made the daily 

in two silver flasks. One ot -water but he diluted 

journey. Napoleon seldom drank plain water. 

his -wine with it. 

r-n- h .^Naval and MiUtary Gazette/^ 3rd xMarch, 

^ Statement of A. A„nw " March, 1913. 

1863, republished in the " ancashire Fusilii . ' '-v 

2 PoTii-i,?n Oaklev, ‘‘Lancasmre i*, , 
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Napoleou may have feared an obscure buna), perhaps by 
the side of Cipnam, in the churchyard of St Paul’s, close to 
Plantation House. Parties of irreverent sightseers ^vouI^l 
have gone from Govetnm«it House to triumph over their 
victim. His appeal for burial in Paris, and his choice, in the 
meamviiile, of a secluded and beautiful little spot, in a small 
green valley, u'ith a pure stream flowing through a group of 
weeping wiflows, are final reminders of the touch of genius. 
Every person %vho passes round tbe ridge by Butt’s Gate 
looks down upon the verdant space, where among a dump 
of trees the white gravestone shines with a cold, clear light, 
like that of Napoleon’s star. 

For the grave, which was dug between the willows, a large 
pit vfas sunk, twelve feet deep, eight feet long, and five feet 
wide, with a bed of masonry and a wall of solid masonry two 
feet thick all round. At the corners and sides eight stones, 
each a foot high and flve inches tluck, were cemented on to the 
bed, and upon them was laid a slob of white stone five inches 
thick, and four other slabs of the same thickness standing 
upright, at the sides and ends ; these, being joined at the 
angles by Homan cement, formed a kind of stone sarcophagus, 
Tbe large slabs were of Portland stone : they were taken from 
a platform of one of the batteries, xtnotlier large slab of 
white stone was placed on its edge ready to be lowered over 
tbe sarcophagus j it was held up by pulleys attaclicd to one 
of the willows. At each end of the grave there was a triangle, 
and a beam was stretched across from one to the other, with 
pulleys for the lowering of tlic coffin. Black clotii covered 
everything— ropes, beams, pulleys, the arm of the uillow. 
the ground, and the grave was lined with it.* 

The preparation of the grave was not completed till 
8th May. There was no consecrated burial-ground »» 
island, as no Bishop had ever been there. Vcnion dedicated 


1 »Laaca£biro FasJW Aaniul,- lOOj. ^ 

Dorrock Manuscript account !»/ Mr. 
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the place of interment, and Vignali performed the office 
according to the Roman Catholic ritual. Orders were given 
that the funeral was to be conducted with the highest military 
honours due to a General. 

On the 9th, after Vignali had completed the funeral office 
in the mortuary chapel at Longwood, the coffin was carried 
out by twelve grenadiers of the 20 th Regiment ; it was 
taken through the rooms to the front door, down the five 
steps to the gravel path, and placed on the funeral car in 
waiting. The carriage had been cut down, the seats removed, 
and a flat top substituted.^ Napoleon’s four carriage horses 
were harnessed to it. The coffin was covered with a purple 
pall, on which were Napoleon’s sword and the Marengo 
cloak. 

It was a beautiful day of the St. Helena winter. At the 
head of the procession walked Vignali, dressed in rich gold- 
embroidered vestments, with a vessel of holy-water in his 
hand, accompanied by Henri Bertrand carrying a censer. 
After them walked Drs. Antommarchi and Arnott. Then 
the funeral car, with the four horses and English soldiers as 
postilions. Six grenadiers of the 20th, without arms, walked 
on each side, with Napoleon Bertrand and Marchand, one on 
each side. Then came Archambaud with the horse Napoleon 
had latterly ridden. It had belonged to Miss Somerset, 
daughter of the Governor of the Cape, who had called it 

King George,” but Napoleon gave it the name of Sheikh. 
Then came Bertrand and Montholon on horseback, and 
Madame Bertrand in a curricle with Hortens e and Arthmr, 
and then the rest of the household on foot, two and two. The 
.chief mourners were followed by the midshipmen of the 
squadron, on foot, and a cavalcade of officers of the Army 
and Navy, one of each service, abreast : Members of the 
Council of the island ; the French Commissioner, the Com- 
mandant, the Admiral, the Governor. Lady Low'e and iliss 

Johnson followed in a carriage. 

1 B.M., 20133, p. 24G. 
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The various corps of the gamson, their arms te\erscd, the 
bands playing a funeral dirge, lined the left side of the road to 
Hutt’s Gate. As the funeral catfassed each corps, the troops 
took their place m the road, in procession. Ernst went the 
St. Helena Volunteers, then the St. Helena Regiment, 
St. Helena Artillery, 6Cth Regiment, Royal Slarmcs, 20lh 
Regiment, Royal Artillery. A straight road down had been 
made for the occasion, from a point near the alarm gun. 
It IS by this road that visitors from Jamcsto'vn now reach 
the tomb. When the procession had reached this point, 
about half a mile beyond HutPs Gate, the coQln was taken 
on the shoulders of twenty-four grenadiers, \ iz. : three men of 
the Royal Artillery, six of the £0th, three of the Ro>a! 
Marines, six of the dfith, tliree of St. Helena Artillery, three of 
St. Helena Regiment.^ The troops lined the Hutt’s Gate road, 
above, and the slopes of the hills were covered with specta- 
tors. 

At the graveside Bertrand removed the suord and 
Montholon the Marengo cloak. The signal nos given for 
three volleys of musketry, and three discharges from eleven 
pieces of cannon, fired from the road abov c. TJic sound was 
deafening ; it reverberated in the valley, and up among the 
hills. The booming of mmutc guns from the ships at the 
anchorage was tlicn heard. All ^vho were present were 
conscious of the imposing and awful effect of tlie whole 
ceremony, from the beginning to the end. As the colhn was 
lowered VignaU performed the last ntes. The great stone 
slab was let down, hot cement was poured upon it. and the 
grave was filled -with earth. On the surface were placed three 
stone slabs, measuring altogether 11 ft. C in- by 8 ft.^ 1 m- 
which were cemented into a border of masonry. These 
slabs had been taken from the kitchen of the New ilou^- 
' Around them were some of the iron railings from Oic 
House. The railings are I ft. 7 in. high, from the stoar 
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base in which they are fixed. Between the slabs and IJie 
railings there are geraniums, in flower for the greater fxirl; 
of the year- The whole area of the grave is IG ft. by 12 ft. 1- in. 

At a little distance a wood railing was placed by Sir Hudson 
Lowe to prevent intrusion and desecration. In his report to 
Lord Bathurst, of the 14th May, he said : “ Tv/o very large 
uillow trees overshadow the tomb, and there is a grove; oi’ 
them at a little distance beyond it. The ground in the 
property of a Mr. Torbett, a respectable tradesman of this 
island, who has a neat little cottage adjoining it. He 
assented with great readiness to the proposition of the body 
being buried there. I shall cause a railing to be put round 
the vrhole of the ground, it being necessary even for the 
preser\'ation of the willov/s, many sprigs from v/in'eh have 
already begun to be taken by different individuals v/ho y/ent 
dovrn to visit the place after the corpse v/as interred. Mr. 
Torbett v/as av/arded a recompense of 1H200 for the use of 
Iiis land.- 
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planted to wliicti additions have hcen made, the loUd number 
now being sixteen. There is also a cedar, and three Norfo!): 
pines. In a comet, jealously guarded, a descendant of the 
original willows mmntains a much-threatened existence. 

Jlontliolon proposed to inseritjc on the white slabs which 
covered tho grave, the words : 

n.u?olEon 

.1 .\J.\ccio IE 15 .vofiT, 1769. 

MOKT A STE-ainixE IE 5 X1.U, 1S21. 

Sir Hudson Lowe insisted that “ Bonaparte ” should be 
added after “ Napoleon.” To this Montholon would not 
agree. Tho name was accordingly onutted. There is no 
need for any name. Napoleon himself, with his dramstic 
instinet, wo^d have preferred the white slabs to tell their 
own bale. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE FATE OF SIR HUDSON LOWE 

« _ _ gentlemen,” said Sir Hudson Lowe to 

/ Major Gorrequer and surgeon Henry on the 
Y \ evening of Napoleon’s death, “ he was 
England’s greatest enemy, and mine too ; 
but I forgive him everything. On the death of a great man 
like him, we should only feel deep concern and regret.” The 
remark has been praised by Lowe’s enemies, and disparaged 
by • his friends. Its evident sincerity should condone the 
awkward expression. Lowe meant what he said, and the 
sentiment, in its essence, does him honour. M. de Viel- 
Castel made an appropriate remark in the “ Revue des deux 
Mondes,” 1855 : “ These few words which express with so 
little tact and propriety a sentiment in itself honest and 
good, depict to perfection Sir Hudson Lowe.” , 

The death of the great Napoleon was scarcely mourned in 
any part of the world, outside the ranks of his own family ; 
and even the Bonapartes themselves found in the greater 
freedom they were now permitted, a substantial recompense 
for the loss of what was no longer to them more than a 
memory. 

The French at St. Helena were very glad to be released. 
Vernon writes ; “ After his decease, the members of his suite, 
who had hitherto maintained a cold, formal, and gloomy 
deportment, became suddenly changed into most social, 
cheerful and communicative beings. , A weight seemed to be 
removed, which had pressed heavily upon their spirits, often 
rendering them morose and impracticable. Now they had 
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a prospect of returning to Europe mtbout dishonour, or 
any imputation on the fideUty of their attachment to faUcn 
greatness. They naturally rejoiced at the terminaUoa of a 
five years banishment, nor did they dissemble their joy.’’* 
They -were to be well paid, as they knew, by the terms of 
Napoleon’s will, for their years of exile. 

There was one man for whom the passing away of the great 
conqueror was a terrible disaster. The wicked jailor was to 
be dragged down by his victim. Sir Hudson Lowe perceived 
— as he said at once — that this death would be bis ruin. If 
Napoleon had lived a few more years, the charge of in- 
humanity would have been less readily accepted ; and Lowe 
himself by that time would have earned relief, and a suc- 
cessor would have had to bear any blame that might then 
have been attached to a Governor who should allow Napoleon 
to die, Lowe knew that the death of his prisoner at the early 
age of fifty-one, would ho regarded as corroboration of the 
accusations that had been made against him. 

Madame Bertrand told Admiral Lambert that Napoleon 
had ordered Bertrand to make friends with Lowe. Lambert 
reported to the Governor: “SitThoraas Rcadc hosroeationed 
to me that you \muld like to know the expressions that 
Madame Bertrand told me that Napoleon Bonaparte had 
made use of to Count Bertrand previous to his death, upon 
the subject of the Count’s differences with yon. The Emperor, 
she said, had charged the Mardchnl or Count Bertrand, in 
case of his (Napoleon’s) death, to use every mc.-ms in hU 
power consistent with his honour to ctfcct a rcconciliatiou 
with you, in which he hoped he would succeed, that, Aiiiuri/ 
alone was the cause of them. These arc the words ns near at 
I can recollect ; the substance I am certain of, as Miidanie 
Bertrand often repeated it and her husband’s desire for its 

aceompUshment.”' , 

Bertrand and Montbolon called upon Lowe, who retumt'l 

* Vemoo, op. CiL, p, 167* 
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the visit next day. The Governor invited the Bevlviuuls and 
Montholon to lunch, to a dinner at which all the notahilUiea 
of the island were present, and to evening pnvUos. tlid 
his best to cover up the recollection of past lends, Hut lu^ 
wrote to Sturmer, with whom, m spite of their dift’eiH'v\(5es, 
he kept up friendly relations ; “ Lc Comte Ijortrnnd u I’uit 
des avances. . . . Ce sont toujours, eependimt, lei) pro-* 
tensions du Grand Mar^chal (ct son amour propve lilestk')) 
plus que celles de I’Empercur, qui ont giltu Ics affaires 
originalement ici, et les recommendations que Ton re,(;,u, 
sont une preuve, que I’autre a commcno6 h voir olair fi la lln." ' 

Bertrand had been always a willing parLicij)ator, »U)d 
sometimes an instigator, in the war against Lowe, 'I’o /j(aije 
extent, as Lowe says, it was the Grand Marshiil who was 
insisting upon his official position, refusing to be conciliatory, 
or even normally polite, because his high olhcc at an Imperial 
Court was not recognized. But Napoleon, though he v/as 
urged on by Las Cases and vigorously supported by Ber- 
trand, was himself the creator of “ la politique deLongy/oorj/' 
It may be questioned v/hether he had really urged Bertrand 
to make friends vdth Lowe, and thus give up the lo;jg eon/h'et, 
Bertrand was anxious as to his future, fearing the Oo/erno/; 
might send him to the Cape ; he mistrusted his in 


England; and he v/as under sentence of death in 
He desired to propitiate Lowe. The tale v/as too evide/dJ/ 
got UD from interested motives,'’^ wrote surg%/; i/enry, 
who was an intimate friend of the Bertranas. 

On the 27tli I-Iav, 1321, the whole of t.he L-sngv/rx.d 

ernharhed for Engfaad on tie 
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Mondays until the 3rd June. The total tealixcd £<>577 
7s. 9d. The books • and maps suppUed by the British 
Government, numbered 1817.* 

The Governor received an address from the inhahitanfr. 

“ Sir, 

“ As your Excellency is upon the eve of resigning your 
authority on this island, we the undersigned inhabitants 
cannot be suspected of views of an interested nature in 
respectfully offering our most sincere and grateful acknow- 
ledgment for the consideration, justice, impartiality, aad 
moderation which have distinguished your government, 

** A prominent measure of your Excellency’s was a pro- 
posal which might have been expected to have been un- 
popular in a colony where slavery had long been recognized : 
yet, Sir, it met ■vvitli the instantaneous and unanimous 
approbation of the inhabitants ; a result wliich affords no 
slight proof of our entire confidence in your concern for our 
welfare, 

“ Under the existence of such tics between the Governor 
and governed, and your marked discountenance of any 
rising in^cation of party spirit, it is easy to account for the 
tranquillity and comfort we have enjoyed during your 
Excellency’s residence among us. 

Finding we cannot have the happiness of the continua- 
tion of your Excellency's government, wc beg you will 
accept tlic assurance of our sincere, respectful and affection- 
ate wishes for the health and prosperity of your Exccllciic) , 
and of every member of your family." 

Sir Hudson Lowe left St, Helena with his famUy and staff 
(Gorrequer excepted) on the 25th July, ond reached EnglaaJ 
on the 21st September. He received from Lord Bathunt » 
letter in which his conduct lluoughout was warmly 
mended. "Placed os you have been in a situatitm wlaei) 

» RM., 
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must, imder any circumstances, have been one of heavy 
responsibility, but which particular events contributed to 
render yet more difficult and invidious, you discharged your 
arduous trust with strict fidelity, discretion, and humanity, 
and have effectively reconciled the two main duties bf your 
command, combining the secure detention of General Bona- 
parte’s person, which was of necessity the paramount object of 
your attention, with every practicable consideration and 
indulgence which your own disposition prompted and your 
instructions authorized you to shew to his peculiar situation.” 

George IV, on his being presented, grasped him warmly by 
the hand, and said : “I congratulate you most sincerely upon 
your return, after a trial the most arduous and exemplary 
that perhaps any man ever had. I have felt for your situa- 
tion, and may appeal to Lord Bathurst how frequently I 
have talked to him about you.” When Lowe retired, the 
King again shook his hand and repeated his expression of 
approval in a marked and deliberate manner, to draw the 
special attention of the Ministers who were present. On the 
first vacancy, Lowe was appointed Colonel of the 93fd 
Regiment. It seemed as if his fears as to the effect of the 
death of Napoleon upon public opinion, were to prove 
unfounded. 

O’Meara, after his dismissal from the Navy in November, 
1818, published, early in the year 1819, an answer to Theodore 
Hook’s “ Facts,” and an attack upon Sir Hudson Lowe, 
under the title of “ An exposition of some of the transactions 
that have taken place at St. Helena since the appointment 
of Sir Hudson Lowe as Governor of that island.” The 
pamphlet was a great success, and O’Meara, became the 
recognized authority and exponent of the extreme Opposition 
view ydth regard to the treatment of Napoleon by the 
Government. When, after the death of Napoleon, O’Meara’s 
“ Voice from St. Helena ” appeared, in July, 1822, there was 
a 'public ready for it. It was believed that the medical 
attendant who had all along declared that Napoleon’s health 
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was being impaired by the bad climate and the harshness of 
lus captors, had been removed from St. Helena and hounded 
out of the Navy, on account of lus humane eilorts, with the 
desired result that the maltreated prisoner died. Governors 
of prisons, and personages in high positions, had been known 
to comimt acts of cruelty and persecution, in those harsh 
days. Byron gave expression to a very genera! feeling when 
he poised O'JIeara in “The Age of Bronze," published, 
April, lS2d, in the Knes : 

** And the stiff surgeon who iDaiatnined bis caaso 
Hath lost bU place and galocii the world’s applause.'* 

The “ Voice from St. Helena ’* was a great success. Such 
crowds collected at the oOiccs of the publishers that the 
traffic became impeded. Fresh editions were issued at short 
intervals. Apart from the pleasing financial results, and 
the European celebrity he obtained, O’Meara enjoyed the 
satisfaction of ruining the career of Sir Hudson I^wc, and 
of pursuing him even beyond the grave, for the name of 
Sir Hudson Lowe has been accepted as a synonym for heart* 
less brutality towards the fallen. But for 0*Mcara that 
reputation, in spite of the efforts of Las Coses, Montholon, 
and Antommarchi, would never have dung to the unfortunate 
Governor. It was the testimony of the British surgeon that 
carried conviction. Its falsehood and malice were nut 
realized. 

As Lowe said, in a memorial to Lord Liverpool: Public 
curiosity flew witli eagerness to the repast: nothing wai 
wanting to satisfy the cravings of the most cr^ulous, the 
most inquisitive, or the roost malignant mind. The highest 
authorities were not spared % but / was destined to U the 
real victim, upon whom the public indignation was to fait 
Wth the approval of Lord Bathurst, Sir Hudson towcat 
once consulted the SoUcitor-Gcncral, afterwords ^rd t>nJ‘ 
hurst, and Mr. Tindal, afterwards Chief of 

Common Pleas, as to the odmability of seeking stdicsi 
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the law courts. He submitted his case in August, but — 
partly owing to the occmrence of the long vacation — it was 
not until November that he obtained the joint opinion of 
counsel. They advised him to select the most libellous 
passages in O’Meara’s book, and apply for a criminal informa- 
tion — the most serious form of libel action. 

Thus encouraged Lowe set about the preparation of an 
affidavit, in which he denied the truth of O’Meara’s state- 
ments. This occupied much time, with the result that when 
the rule nid was applied for, though it was granted, the 
Court hinted that, before it could be made absolute, Lowe’s 
counsel would have to meet the objection that the action had 
been commenced too long after the publication of the libel. 

O’Meara made an affidavit in reply to Lowe, and obtained 
such support as was forthcoming, and Lowe turned to his 
friends for assistance. 

Those who made affidavits in favour of O’Meara were : 
John Fernandez, Captain of the 53rd ; R. H. Reardon, 
Lieutenant of the 49th, late of the 66th ; A. W. Birmingham, 
late Lieutenant of the 66th ; Thomas Poppleton, Captain' of 
the 53rd ; Thomas Cook, late Commander of the Tortoise 
storeship ; Robert Younghusbandj Captain of the 53rd ; 
John Cumming, late pm’ser of the Princess Charlotte ofWaleSy 
H.E.I.C. ; and, of the French residents at Longwood : — 
Montholon, Las Cases, Antommarchi, Marchand, Coursot, 
Chandelier, St. Denis, and Pierron. 

/ This list in itself casts suspicion on O’Meara’s case. The 
absence of the names of Bertrand and Gourgaud is very 
damaging, for these officers had high reputations for honour, 
and carried greater weight than Montholon or Las Cases ; 
their refusal to assist O’Meara is highly significant. And the 
English names do not inspire confidence. 

Captain and Mrs. Fernandez, and Captain and Mrs. 
Yoimghusband, were on good terms with the Longwood 
residents. Mrs. Fernandez was received by Napoleon on the 
24th May, 1816 ; Mrs. Younghusband was received at “ The 
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Briars,” wliere she sang Italian airs to Napoleoa. Captain 
Younghusband was received on the 20th April, 1S16, and 
again on the ISth June, 1816. When Las Cases was icino\ cd 
from Longwood, papers were found in his rooms which 
showed that Mrs, Younghushand had been m ciandcsUuc 
communication with him. There was a dispute between the 
Governor and Council on the one sidcand Captains Femandvr 
and Younghusband, and Lieut, and Adjutant Mhlton, uho 
were alt mamed men, on the other, with regard to certain re* 
pairs which had been done to their houses, “not,” said the 
Governor and Courted, “ for their personal accommodation 
as officers, but solely for the convenience of their families.” 
The letters which passed between Secretary Brooke and the 
officers are in the archives at the Castle.^ Lowe granted a 
part of what was demanded, but reprimanded the officers for 
their disrespectful demeanour. At the time of the 0 Meara 
trial Wilton was dead. Captains Fernandez and Young- 
husband were on half-pay. 

Captain Thomas Poppleton was also at tins time on half- 
pay. Poppleton hod been the orderly officer at Longiyood, 
When he left \nth his regiment, m July» 1817, Poppleton 
took mth him, as already related, a gold snuff-boic givLU hun 
by Napoleon and Napoleon^s answer to Lord Bathurst a 
speech m the House of Lords, which ho promised to ha\c 
published. 

Lieutenant B. H.^Rcardon, now of tlie iOth. Ind been m the 
66th. Rtmtdon had been a friend and adherent of O’.Miaro. 
When on guard at Mason’s Stock Uousc, on the further side 
of Fisher’s Valley, he had been \isittd there by Count and 
Countess Bertrand. At that tunc O’Meara Iiud been tcmoicd 
from. St, Helena and Reardon was m fear lest lus jeist a«ee-» 
tion wth the Irish suiscon might sUU get lam into IrouWc- 
Tho Bertrands assured lum that O’Meara “ would ^ ^ 

received by the JUiuslers, when he got to UaitaO. 

> Hicy arc prioUid lie 

• aM , i*. HO. 
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Reardon did not report the visit of the Bertrands as promptly 
as he should have done. He and Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles 
were sent to England by Sir Hudson Lowe, in October, 1818, 
nominally on leave of absence for their private affairs.^ 
Reardon accepted a bill from Napoleon for £365. - O’Meara, 
Stokoe, Balcombe, and Reardon all took Napoleon’s bribes. 
Reardon made reprehensible remarks at Cork, at the mess 
table of the 20 th, which came to the laiowledge of Sir Hudson 
Lowe when the 20th arrived at St. Helena. Lowe let it be 
known that if Reardon returned to his regiment at St. Helena 
he would be court-martialled for what he had said. Lieut.- 
Colonel Nicol, in command of the 60th, Reardon’s regiment, 
in a letter of the 27th August, 1821, reported these facts and 
requested that Reardon should not be allowed to return to 
his regiment. 3 Reardon applied to Lowe, in a supplicating 
letter, on the 2nd October, 1821, but Lowe agreed with 
Reardon’s colonel. Reardon then obtained a commission in 
the 49th Foot. 

Lieutenant Birmingham, of the 66th, was court-martialled 
at St. Helena in May, 1816, immediately on his arrival with 
his regiment, for his conduct on board ship, and dismissed 
the service. He was of intemperate habits. He remained at 
St. Helena till March, 1817, and during his stay fell into 
disgrace with the Governor for transgressing the rules with 
regard to visits to Longwood. He became a Major in the army 
of the Colombian Republic.^ 

These five officers had all of them exhibited hostility to 
their superior officer at St, Helena. They were supporters of 
a man who had been dismissed from the Army and from the 
Navy. One of them had himself been dismissed the Army, 
Two had accepted secret gifts from Napoleon. None of them 
were any longer in employ. No wonder Bertrand and Gour- 

1 B.M., 20124, p. 142. 

2 Chaplin, “A St. Helena Who's Who," p. 143. 

3 b,M„ 20133, p. 287. 

* Chaplin, A St. Helena Who^s Who,^-* p. 61. 
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gaud, who had held high positions tvith credit in the French 
Army, declined to be associated with them, in defence of a 
scoundrel like O'Meara. 

The gist of the evidence of the British officers was that 
they considered O’Meara’s book to be truthful ; that Lowe’s 
aiterations of Cockbum’s regulations were arbitrat)’, 
capricious, or vexatious ; that Lowe did not approve of the 
visits of officers to Madame Bertrand or the other foreigners, 
and expected them to report conversations, and so tlicsc 
visits ceased. Fernandez and- Popplcton said that Jfajor 
Fehrzen — who had since died— had described Lowe’s conduct 
as urmecessarily severe, , tyrarmicai, and horrible, and had 
said that Lowe was either mad or else instigated by motives 
of personal hatred and revenge towards Napoleon. 

Affidavits in favour of Lowe were made by : Sir George 
Rideout Bingham, K.c.n., Major-General, Lieut.-Coloncl S3rd, 
second in command at St. Helena ; Sir Thomas Rcadc, c.i)., 
Lieut.-Colonel, Captain of the 27tli; E. Wynyaid, Lieut.- 
Colonel and Captain of Gtctradier Guards ; Hanicl Dodgin, 
Lieut.-CoIoncl 06th ,- C. Nicol, Lieub-Coloncl 60th ; Edmund 
Lascclles, Major Oflth and Lieut..CoIoncI j Gideon Gorrequer, 
Lieut.-Coloncl and Captain of the 18th ; John Jfanscl, Major 
03rd; Charles Harrison, Major and Captain of the doth, 
formerly of the 53rd ; George Nicholls, Major aud Captain 
of the eoth ,- R. C. Mansd, Major and Captain of the COlU ; 
W. ICingsmili, Captain of the 60th ; James Baird, Captain of 
tire 06th -, C. C- McCarthy, Lieutenant of the COtli; John 
Ussher, Lieutenant of the OCth ; Francis Stanfcll, CaptMa 
ILN- in command of H.M.S. Phaeton l James Power, Major 
ILA.; James Vcrling, U.D., rVssistant Surgeon it. A.; Waller 
Henry, Assistant Surgeon OCth ; John Nudd, master caTjwaU r , 
Ale-xander Baxter, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals ; Wdliam 
Balcombe; and Francis Burton, si.o.. Surgeon to the tuih 

Foot, . 

Sir George Bingham affirmed that visits to the Bertra-sm 
at Hutt’s Gate continued under Sir Hudson Lowe m-oe- 
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Sir G. Cockburn. When tjtie Bertrands -went to Longwood 
they became subject to the same restrictions as the other 
persons there. He gave many passes to officers to go to 
Longwood, and they received many visits in return at Dead- 
wood. He saw much of Major Fehrzen, who expressed 
sentiments to him the opposite of those attributed to him 
by O’Meara and his supporters, speaking of the necessity 
of being always on guard against the Longwood artifices. 
He did not . believe Fehrzen made use of the expressions 
alleged. 

Sir George Bingham contradicted much else in O’Meara’s 
case, and was effectively supported by Lowe’s other witnesses, 
men of far higher position and reputation than O’Meara’s little 
band of failures. The evidence on the side of Lowe was 
overwhelming, and there can be little doubt that if the case 
had gone on, his character would have been vindicated and a 
verdict given in his favour. But, luckily for O’Meara, who 
was standing perilously near to the doors of a prison, the lapse 
of time proved fatal to Lowe. 

When the case was opened, on the 23rd June, 1823, 
O’Meara’s counsel objected that the application should have 
been made at a date nearer that of the publication of the 
libel. The Court upheld him, and dismissed the case. 
O’Meara was condemned to pay his own costs, for taking his 
stand on the legal objection as to time, and not going into 
the merits. If he had wished the enquiry to proceed he could 
have waived the technical flaw as to time. It was also open 
to him to charge Lowe with having committed perjury in his 
affidavit, whereby the questions at issue could have been 
tried ; but O’Meara was glad to escape without any judicial 
enquiry into the justification for his charges. 

With regard to the responsibility for the delay, Lowe 
wrote to his solicitor : “ Really I hope the Solicitor-General 
will set me right with the public on this head. I never was 
informed, and could not know that any particular time was 
fixed for my bringing on the case. It was not to be presumed 
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I should be infonued of such a tule, unless made acquainted 
avith it by my legal advisers, and, as such a tule was known 
to exist by thm, why was no opinion given to me upon the 
papers I left arilh the Solicitor-General until after a delay of 
three or four months 1 It would be really hard upon me to 
bear the whole reproach of the delay.” 

Lowe had grave reason for compliunt. He was obliged to 
wait until counsel, after an unnecessary procrastination, 
advised him to proceed. It was then November, he had a 
long affidavit to prepare, and nobody told him there was any 
need for despatch. His solicitor failed to warn him and was 
thus lacking in the most necessary of his duties. Through 
no fault of his own, by the carelessness of Ids eminent 
coimsci, and the incompetence of bis solicitor, he was de- 
prived of the one opportunity of Ids life for vindicating Ida 
character. 

He consulted Bathurst, who wrote to him : “ I have 
always thought that whatever might have been the result of 
your late proceedings, you owed it to yourself, after all that 
had been said against you, to draw up a full and complete 
vindication of your government at St. Helena, coupled with 
all the documents in your statement, ft wiU be for con- 
sideration when it will be prudent to publish it.” 

The last sentence reveals the attitude of the Govcminent. 
Lowe was to be kept quiet, to employ his time in preparing 
an elaborate defence, but the publication was to be (Kot- 
poned to on indefiaite future. 0'.Ueara’s accusationi 
e-xtended to Jlinistcrs. No Government can desire ciiquirj' 
into its conduct, and in this case there were two nutlets 
which Jlinistcrs could only wisli to be forgollcn, or ignored— 
the death of the prisoner, and the Finlaison corrc3|>ondcnee. 
For the former tlicy were not to blame, but sentimeatj! 
people could not be baulked of their compassionate coa-Uon^ 
to tlie detriment of the authorities. Lord Mcit tile's ea- 
couragement to the now disgraced O'-Meata. and the 
given by Ministers to his underhand attacks on Sir Haas a 
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Lowe, their representative, the Government could not afford 
to have revealed. O’Meara, in his affidavit in the case of 
Lowe V. O’Meara, openly stated that the Finlaison letters 
had been written for the information of Lord Melville and at 
his express command.^ Ministers would have been attacked 
for cruelty to Napoleon and treachery to Lowe. Bathurst 
felt bound to express, in private, his sympathy for Lowe, but, 
though he was in a much stronger position than Melville, he 
could not desire a public exposure of all the facts; 

Lowe was made the scapegoat. The Government had not 
the courage to give him the promotion he had so abundantly 
earned, for fear of arousing further clamour. Bathurst 
recommended him for the pension which in normal circum- 
stances would have been bestowed, but Lord Liverpool would 
do nothing for the unlucky man. 

-.As no answer to O’Meara’s charges was forthcoming it 
was supposed that none could be offered, until Forsyth’s 
“ Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe ” was issued in 1853. 
Forsyth exposed once for all the worthless nature of O’Meara’s 
statements, but they had enjoyed an unchallenged innings 
of thirty-one years, and the rejoinder was slow in making its 
way. Only in quite recent times has O’Meara been entirely 
repudiated by general consent. Even the severest opponents 
of Sir Hudson Lowe now admit that nothing in the “ Voice ” 
which relates to Lowe is worthy of any notice, unless it is 
corroborated by a reliable authority. The book is at once 
one of the most maliciously false and one of the most success- 
ful, that has ever been published. 

Among other rewards O’Meara obtained the hand and 
heart of an elderly and rich widow, whose third husband he 
joyfully became, forty-six years after her first marriage, 
which had been celebrated nine years before he was born. 

In 1886 Louis Napoleon, afterwards Napoleon HI, wrote 
O’Meara a letter of which the following is a translation 

1 B.M., 20230, p. 43. 

- The original is in the Broadley collection. 
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“ AllE>IEMiERG, CaKTOV 
“ My dear Doctor, 


OF TuurGoiRE, thus 
“ 9 Marchi ISJG. 


am sending you my \\ork upon artillery ivbicli 
appeared a few months ago and which mil, I hope, interest 
you I beg of you to accept it as a proof of my friendship, 
winch has too noble an origin for it ever to change 

‘‘ My work was received with mucli indulgence m Trance, 
which gave me great pleasure, and rewarded me for my long 
and arduous labours. 

** You would be doing me a great pleasure by obtaining 
for me an accurate drawing of the cannons newly in%cntcd 
for the English Navy, wluch are loaded at the breach, I 
should be much interested to learn how they are mode 
because I am now occupied with a new m\cntion which 
connected with that process You will understand no doubt 
that whatever has reference to artillery must be of interest 
to me. 

“I am happy to take this opportunity of rcncnuig the 
assurance of my friendship. 

“Naioleon Louis Eompartj.’* 


O’Meara was the sort of man to whom htUrs of this kind 
would be addressed. It was expected that he would be 
willing to sell Naval secrets to the lughest bidder, lie was 
spared the fate which seemed m store, as a sp> mid 
traitor He died m London, on June* 10th, 1330, aged fifl>* 
four 

The fate of bis victim, Sir Hudson Lowe, was pitiable. He 
was treated as a pnnali. Men mo\ed awa> from hi* \icmil> 
at the club , people refused to sit next lutu at a Iiotcl. He 
was subjected to c\cry form of insult. Young LminoauH 
Las Cases made an attcmiA to assault him vu London “ t« 
which." sa>s Lowe, "he did not succeed but iiutantly ra.! 
away and would Imvc been severely pumsUd on t! c Ut 
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the attack, had not Sir Hudson been stopped ih his pursuit 
of him by some persons in the street.”^ 

In 1825 Lowe was given a post under the Governor of 
Ceylon, as Commander of the Forces, a subordinate position 
unworthy of an officer of his standing. On his way to Ceylon, 
he passed through Vienna, where he was received by Metter- 
nich, who informed him that Bertrand had told him in Paris 
that they had no complaint to make against Lowe, who had 
done all that was in his power to make them as comfortable 
as possible at Longwood. It is only by ignoring unim- 
peachable and decisive evidence of this kind that the charges 
against Lowe can be sustained. 

The Russian Ambassador at Vienna had instructions from 
the Czar to accord to Sir Hudson Lowe every facility to travel 
to Russia, where he was to receive high military honours at 
every step of his route. ^ The death of the Czar occurring at 
that time, Lowe did not go into Russia, but travelled on by 
vWay of Constantinople and Asia Minor. At Smyrna, the 
secretary of the French consul made preparations to catch 
him in ambush and assassinate him, but his intention became 
known and he was apprehended. 

In 1828 Sir Walter Scott’s “ Life of Napoleon ” was 
published, and as it contained passages unfavourable to him, 
Sir Hudson Lowe returned from Ceylon, to consult Lord 
Bathurst as to the steps to be taken to \dndicate his character. 
On his way Lowe stopped for three days'at St. Helena, where 
the inhabitants received him with every possible affection 
and respect ; military honours on landing, a public entertain- 
ment by the inhabitants, and another by the military, and 
finally there was a concourse of well-wishers at the water- 
side when he departed. 

Lord Bathurst, as Lowe might have foreseen, was of 
opinion that the time for publishing had not yet arrived. He 
told Lowe to hurry back to Ceylon lest a vacancy in the 

1 B.M., 20230, p. 238, 

* Seaton, “ Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lov^e/’ p. 239. 
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GovemorsHp should occur th«;e during his absence. Lowe 
then applied to the Duke of Wellington, at that time the 
Prime Jlinister. The Duke told Lowe he had been very 
har(Uy used, but— he could do nothing for him: public 
opinion would not permit it. 

Lowe now learned that the Navy hostility had found its 
way even into the work of Sir Walter Scott. Jlr, Hay, of the 
Colonial Office, had been private secretary to Lord Slelville 
during the period when the Finlaison correspondence was 
being secretly received at the Admiralty. Hay gave Sir 
Walter Scott extracts from the St. Helena despatches, select- 
ing them in such a way as to exonerate the Secretary of 
State himself, and to throw the blame upon Sir Hudson 
Xowe.^ If the British Government had treated Napoleon in 
the manner exercised towards Sir Hudson Lowe, there would 
have been just groimd for stating that the fair name of the 
British nation had been besmirched. 

Lowe went back to Ceylon. In 1881 he returned to 
England. The Whigs were in power, and he obtained no 
further public employment. 

In 1833, Lord Teyuham, at a sitting of the House of Lords, 
was objecting to the grant of extraordinary powers to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. “ Now suppose,” he said, 

“ the noble marquis ” (Lord Normanby) “ were to be suc- 
ceeded in the Government of Irdand by aSir Hudson Lowe.” — 
Here he was called to order, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton said : “ I rise for the purpose of defending the character 
of a highly respectable officer, from the gross imputation 
thro^vn upon him (by implication) by the noble lord, and 
certainly a grosser one I never heard uttered within these 
walls. ... I have the honour to know Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and I will say, in this House or elsewhere, wherever it may 
be, that there is not in the army a more respectable officer 
than Sir Hudson Lowe, nor has His Majesty a more faithful 
subject.” Lord Teynliam afterwards apologized. It 
» B.M., 20231, p. 373. 
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not been his intention “ to impute improper conduct to, or 
to make any reflection upon Sir Hudson Lov/e. I truvt, 
therefore, that the friends of the gallant General in ihh 
House Avill believe — and that through them he may he 
informed, that it was not my intention to bring any 
tion against liim.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe wrote a letter of thanks to the Lake of 
Wellington, and received the following reply : 


“ Mv DEAB GEKZILil^ 

*• I assure you that I considered that X no snore 
than my duty upon the occasion to ov?J.cr, vo-j or >, 
repelling a very gross and marked irnmnanos a.;;a'o,i s, e 
oincer, in liis absence, fir whim I enoemafneo r/;;- ant 


resDcCi 


nd regard. The 


must be highly sa:ismiti:^y.> ^ yevr Ldecm. 
dear General, yours mom mmam-yn 


i,-* d. * 
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charges flung out against Sir Hudson. I agreed to this, and 
observed that I supposed the Duke had scarcely known Sir 
Hudson Lowe personally.*— ‘Yes, I did.' I knew him very 
well. He was a stupid man.*— ‘I conceive,’ said I. ‘ that he 
had a bad, irritable temper, and in that point was ill-qualified 
for his post.’ — ‘He was not an ill-natured man. But he knew 
nothing at all of the world, and like all men who know notliing 
of the world, he was suspicious and jealous.' " 

The Duke of Wellington was always an ungenerous critic. 
He -Was not blind to faults, nor kind to virtues. When he 
says of Sir Hudson Lowe that there was not in the array a 
more respectable ofBcer, nor had His Majesty a more foithful 
subject ; that he entertained for Lowe tlie highest respect 
and regard j and that he had been shamefully used, shame- 
fully, we are entitled to take these strong c.xprcssions at their 
full value. 

But, said the Duke, he was wanting in education and 
judgment, stupid, without knowledge of' the world and 
therefore suspicious and jealous. Lowe was certainly not 
wanting in education, quite the contrary, as he spoke several 
languages ; Iiis military judgment bad been proved, on 
-several critical occasions of great importance, to be of an 
exceptionally high order ; he was very far from stupid ; 
and if Wellington had known more of Lowe’s conduct at 
St. Helena and .the difficulties placed in his way, it may be 
presumed he would not have accused him of being unreason- 
ably suspicious and jealous. All the Duke’s expressions ^vere 
governed, in liis own mind, by tlie phrase, “ without know- 
ledge of the world.” Wellington thought Lowe was wanting 
in the education, judgment, and understanding of a roan of 

the world. ' ^ ^ » 

Lowe’s manners were stiff and awkward. He was deficient 
in tact, and savoirfaire. Baxter described him as “a goc^ 
man, but o rough diamond.”* With the world. Lowes 
I Family tradition, coaroyed to mo by Dr- L 
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particular deficiency will always outweigh honour, patriotism, 
public service, all else. Sir Pulteney IMalcolm, who told 
Napoleon that Lowe’s defect was manner more than anything, 
thought that he himself, with his pleasing presence, would 
have made an ideal Governor. It is a pity the experiment 
was not tried, for we should then have had public demon- 
stration of what was already plain to all who had any know- 
ledge of the St. Helena situation, that the personality of 
the Governor counted for nothing in the attacks made upon 
him by the French. Sir George Cockburn was abused by 
Napoleon as heartily as Sir Hudson Lowe. Sir Pulteney 
^Malcolm would have shared the same fate. His agreeable 
maimers would have been cited as proofs of a i\Iephistophelean 
nature. Sir Neil Campbell was described by Napoleon in 
much the same terms that he used of Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Campbell allowed Napoleon to escape from Elba. His 
name has not been execrated for all time in consequence of 
his failure. He was not sent to Coventry ; he was not 
assaulted ; nor attacked in the House of Lords. He was not 
shelved by the Government, but promoted. Sir Hudson 
Lowe would not have let Napoleon get away. But Lowe 
had no family influence. He was merely a public servant, 
who, wherever he w'as placed, did his duty. He had risen by 
personal merit alone, to a high and distinguished position. 
If he had belonged to a family of ancient lineage he would 
scarcely have been so treacherously handled by Lord Melville, 
or so scurvily treated by the Government. 

The comfort and welfare of Napoleon, and the security of 
his detention, were not affected by Lowe’s lack of social 
polish. The material conditions of the prisoner’s life would 
have been the same if the Governor had been a model 
courtier. But the Emperor’s feelings were hurt. He con- 
sidered he was being treated as General Bonaparte. He 
regarded the choice of a “ rough diamond ” for his jailor, as 
a degradation, an insult to his Majesty. There would have 
been some difficulty in inducing a man with the desired 

II. — s 
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qualifications to accept the appointment Tindai, Lowe’s 
X counsel, wrote to liim that he had been entrusted with “ the 
most important, the most delicate, and certainly the most 
invidious public duty upon which a British officer was ever 
engaged.”^ Even Sir Pulteney Malcolm, with ail his self- 
satisfaction and confidence, was not willing to take the post 
so long as the Foreign Commissioners remained. 

Lowe said to O’jXfeara one day that, provided he executed 
what he was entrusted with to the satisfaction of Lord 
Bathurst, he cared not what opinion the world formed of 
him.”* He did not see that there was much more at stake 
than his own reputation. The fait fame of his country was, 
and still is, involved. Even at the present day there is a 
widespread belief that the British handling of their defeated 
and helpless enemy was brutal. The fact that Napoleon was 
treated by us with exceptional generosity and consideration, 
that he was glad to be in British hands, that he fled to 
England because he knew his fate would have been worse in 
any other part of Europe, notoriousas this should be, is ignored. 
For tliis misfortune Lords Liverpool, IMclvillc, and Bathurst 
and Sir Hudson Lowe arc to blame. Ministers were content 
to put the blame on their agent, and he happened to be one 
of those devoted men who accept abuse as part of the fate 
of a British officer, But Lowe should have perceived that 
it was part of his duty to rebut the accusations brought 
against the British nation. If he had published his defence, 
the Melville treachery towards liim would have had to be 
exposed, but, shabby as that was, O'SIcara's accusation of 
inhumanity towards Napoleon, which is the important 
matter, would have been effectively disproved. 

The faults of Lowe were due to want of imagination. He 
was narrow and pedantic, adhering sometimes too iitcroJIy 
to the letter of his instructions. Slow of speech, awkward, 
quickly losing self-control, he was at his best when writing, 
undisturbed, his long and wearisome, but exact, truthful, 

> B.M., 20250, p. 2W. * P* 
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and complete explanations of affairs. The honesty of Lowe 
was an instinct. When everything that emanated from 
Longwood was tainted with misrepresentation or absolute 
falsehood, Lowe’s unswerving truthfulness is gratifying to 
recall. 

Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel) Basil Jackson, who knew 
Lowe well both at St. Helena and in after life, wrote of him : 
“ He was warm and steady in his friendships, and popular 
both with the inhabitants of the isle and the troops.” Major 
Skinner wrote of him : “A general impression prevailed 
that Sir Hudson Lowe was a surly, austere man, but never 
was a character more maligned, a more kind, I may say a 
more tender-hearted man, I never met with.”i In his home-' 
life he was singularly happy. All admit that he was a good 
husband, father, and stepfather. He was a man who was 
genuinely liked by all who knew him, by soldiers and civilians, 
and by the foreign generals' and great personages with whom 
he had come in contact. 

Jackson’s description of his appearance is : “ He stood 
5 ft. 7 in., square in make, having good features, fair hair, and 
eyebrows overhanging his eyes ; his look denoted penetra- 
tion and firmness, his manners rather abrupt, his gait quick, 
his look and general demeanour indicative of energy and 
decision.” He was of the sanguine temperament, never 
moody and depressed. “ This frame of mind appeared to be 
one of which he was always incapable. Up to his final 
seizure with paralysis he had always abundant animal 
spirits.” 

A lady who met him at Ceylon thus described her experi- 
ence : “ I was taken to dinner by a grave, particularly 
gentlemanly man in General’s uniform, whose conversation 
was as agreeable as his manners. He had been over half the 
world, knew all celebrities, and contrived without display 
to say a great deal one was willing to hear. About the middle 

* Owens College Historical Essays, 1902. '^Napoleon’s detention at 
St. Helena,” by Dr. Holland Rose. 
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of dinner the Governor caUed out, ‘ Sir Hudson Lowe, a glass 
of wine with you,' — ^people did such horrible barbarities 
then to which my companion bowed assent. Years before, 
ivith our Whig principles and prejudice, we had cultivated 
in our Highland retirement a horror of the great Napoleon’s 
gaoler. The cry of party, the feeling for the prisoner, the 
book of surgeon O'Meara— the ‘ Voice from St. Helena 
had all worked my woman’s heart to such a pitch of indigna- 
tion, that this maligned name was an offence. We were to 
hold the owner in abhorrence, speak to him, never, look at 
him, sit in the same room with biro, never. None were louder 
than I, more vehement ; yet here I was beside my bugbear 
and perfectly satisfied with the position. It was a good 
lesson. He had been sent to Ceylon because he was so 
miserable at home. He was so truly sent to Coventry that 
he once thanked Colonel Pennington in a coilcc-bouse for 
the common civility of handing him a newspaper, saying that 
any civility was now so new to him he must be excused !or 
gratefully acknowledging it. The opinion of less partial 
times has judged more fairly of Sir Hudson, his captive, and 
the surgeon.” 

On the 23nd November, 1842, the “ Times ” made the 
follmving announcement: ”Wc have much pleasure in 
recording the appointment of Lieut.-Gcncial Sir Hudson 
Lowe to the Colonelcy of the 50lh Ilegimenl. There is no 
officer of Sir Hudson’s rank and services in the Army who 
has been more unworthily used. Por performing a duty of 
the most difficult and ungracious description with the most 
zealous fidelity, he received, it is true, numerous and higUy 
complimentary letters from the Government, acknowledging, 
as they were hound to do, the important services he had 
rendered ; svhilst he became a mark of public obloquy of the 
most inveterate description, because he had never pctmiiud 
himself to be provoked into the slightest violation of that 
duty. ... We repeat then our gratification tliat tl)c present 
Government has at length evinced the disposition to reparr. 
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in some degree, the injustice of which Sir Hudson Lowe has 
been the victim.” He was made a G.C.M.G . ; and he received 
in the same year an advancement to the First Class of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia. 

He died on the 10th January, 1844, a poor man, and was 
buried in the crypt of St. Mark’s, North Audley Street. A 
tablet was erected in the porch of the church to him and 
Lady Lowe, who was also buried in the crypt. His daughter. 
Miss Lowe, received a small pension from Queen Victoria, at 
the instance of Sir Robert Peel. 

Sir Hudson Lowe was not the only distinguished public 
servant who, on returning from arduous duty on a distant 
station, has become the victim of party politicians. But even 
in that long-suffering class his fate was exceptional. The 
more the facts are examined, the more heartfelt becomes our 
regret, that this honourable and devoted soldier should have 
been so shamefully used. 



CHAPTER XXX 

toe. WILL OF XAPOLEOS 

in April, nwoto that he was dying, Xapoieoa 
sent for Bertrand and demanded from him the 
win he had made some time before ; on its being 
produecd he burned it in the presence of Bertrand 
and Jlontholon. 

On tire 13th April he began to dictate to Montholon a new 
will. The portions rrritten dorm were read to him, and he 
made certain corrections. On the 14th tire sante procedure 
■was carried out. Then on tire 15th .tpril he copied out tire 
final revised draft, in his own hand, spending the whole 
monting over the tosh, and crcliibitiug no signs of fatigue. 
On the same day he signed and sealed the will. 

It began as follows : “ This day 'l5th April 1S2I at 
longwood, islatrd of St. Helena. This is trry teitarnent or 
act of my last will. X.\roLEo.N'. 

“ 1. I die in the religion catholic, apostolic, and Uoiaan, 
in which I was bom more than 50 years ago. 

“ 2. I desire that my ashes should repose upon tire banks 
of the Seine, in the rm'dst of that Flench people whom I ha> e 
loved so well. 

“ 3. I have always had reason to be pleased -nith nry very 
dear wife the Empress Marie touisc. I retaru for her, to 
my last moment, the most tender scntrmcrrts. I beg her to 
ivatch and preserve my son from the snares which )ct 
environ his infancy. 

“ 4. I recommend my son never to forget that he sras bom 
a French prince, and never to allow himself to become an 
its 
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instrument in the hands of tlie triumvirs who oppress the 
peoples of Europe. He should never fight against, nor 
injure, France in any way. He should adopt my motto : 
‘ Everything for the French people.' 

“ 5. I die prematurely, murdered by tlie English oligarchy 
and its hired assassin. 

“ 6. The tw’O unfortunate results of tlie two invasions ol’ 
France, when she had still so many resources, are to be 
attributed to the treasons of Marmont, Augercau, Talleyrand, 
and La Fayette. I forgive them. May the posterity of 
France forgive them as I do. 

“ 7. I thank my good and most excellent mother, Cardinal 
Fesch, my brothers, Joseph, Lucicn, Jerome, Ihiuline, 
Caroline, Julie, Hor tense, Catherine, Eugtine, for the interest 
they have continued to feel for me. I forgive Louis for the 
libel which he published in 1820 ; it is full of false assertions 
and falsified documents. 

“ 8. I disavow the ‘ Manuscript of St. Helena ’ and other 
works under the title of ‘ Maxims,’ ‘ Sayings/ etc., wliieh 
persons have been pleased to publish for the last six years. 
Those are not the rules which have guided my life. 

“ I caused the due d’Enghien to be arrested and tried, 
because that step was essential to the safety, interest, and 
honour of the French people, when the Count d’Artois v/ar; 
maintaining, as he admitted, sixty assassins at l^arj:;. In 
similar circumstances I v/ould act again in the same manner.” 


These eight clauses are of a political nature, Kapoieon 
then proceeds to the bequests. The first jirovision is for has 
son. To the former King of Horne, nov/ ten yeans of age, 
he gave no money, but a large numfjer of x>er:;onaI belonging;.. 
Certain of his foUov/ers were entrusted with sx/teifiefi ailicJeji, 
which they were to hand over to the boy v/hen he had attainfai 
the age of sixteen ye&is. 

To Bertrand was confided, with this the sy/o/d 

Xapoleon wore at Austerlitz, and other weaj/orri ; and the 
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gold travelling box, wbicli bad accompanied lum m lus 
Imperial campaigns. 

Mnrcliand entrusted with a large numher of articles, 
also for Napoleon's son. Three mahogany boxes contained 
nltogetlier fifty-tw o snuff boxes. Of these four were decorated 
with images of Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, tlie duchesse 
de Provence, and the ducliessc d’AngouIenic, ha\uig been 
found on the table of Loms XVIII in tlic Tuilcnes on the 
20tii Marcli, 1S15, Others had on the Uds anticiue cameos 
and medals ; one of tiicm, witli a medal of Alexander the 
Great, had been often used by Napoleon. Tlicse bo\e> he 
sealed up himself, and he made his executors add their seals. 

To Itlarchand also ucre confided, for Napoleon’s son, the 
two field beds used by Napoleon on his campaigns; his field 
telescope; the silver dressing case, wlucli uas on lus table at 
the time; lus sihcr woshstand; the square clock m gilded 
bronze uhicli stood m hts bedroom ; his tno uatehes, and the 
cliam made of the hair of the Empress 3Ianc Louise ; and 
tliree of Napoleon’s uniforms— of the National Guard, of the 
Grenadiers of tlic Imperial Guard, and of mounted Chasseurs 
of the Imperial Guard. 

In a further list JIarchand is entrusted uith other articles 
(some of them had been already mentioned, and ate thus 
tmee referred to). They include Fret^enck the Great’s 
alarum clock uhich Napoleon had taken at Potsdmn, and 
thereafter used on his campaigns; the three silser hotllci 
for cau de-Me ulucli Ins chasseurs earned in the field {there 
were only two; they were used at St. Uckna to con\ej 
water daily from the spring m the %allc> m which he was 
to be buried) ; tw o pairs of silver spurs ; Uie famous llurce- 
cornered hat lined with green sdk and padded, which was 
m a %ery dilapidated state; Uic almost ctjuall> famous 
gre> ov creoat w hidi he had earned from the Moscow campaign 
onwards, on tlie \ojage from Elbi, and at llatcrloo; the 
blue cloak wiUi a gold unbroidertd collar whicli he wore at 
Marengo (this cloak cohered the bod> when Ijmg m state, 
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and was placed on the coffin) ; the sable-green overcoat, 
variously called a capote or a pelisse, with two rows of buttons 
(this was the last coat he wore, on the day he took finally 
to his bed) ; two pairs of shoes and two pairs of boots, all 
much worn. 

All the above objects, with the exception of the iron beds, 
Marchand took to Vienna in 1827, when the due de Reich- 
stadt had reached the prescribed age of sixteen. Marchand 
was also directed to have a number of bracelets made of 
Napoleon’s hair, and to give one each to the Empress Marie 
Louise, to the testator’s mother, and to each of his brothers, 
sisters, nephews, nieces, to the Cardinal, and one of larger 
size to his son. During the last days Napoleon was not 
shaven, and at his death there was a eonsiderable thickness 
of beard and moustache, which Marchand cut off and care- 
fully preserved. But even with this addition there was not 
nearly enough hair for all the bracelets, as Napoleon must 
have Imown. This direction in the will must be regarded 
as a repetition of the seventh clause, an expression of affection 
towards his relations. Marchand was also to send a pair of 
Napoleon’s gold shoe-buckles to Joseph, a small pair of the 
same to Lucien, and a gold collar-clasp to Jerome. Louis, 
whose son was to restore the Napoleonic dynasty, was 
excluded. 

To Montholon was given, on behalf of the due de Reich- 
stadt, other articles, beginning with the sabre of Sobieski 
which Napoleon wore at Aboukir, and which was in the hands 
of Bertrand. This had originally been left with Bertrand, a 
provision now referred to “ as a mistake,” which shows how 
much Bertrand was out of favour. He was entrusted with 
the Austerlitz sword, but with little else, and even the 
Aboukir sword, thotigh it had been long in his keeping, 
was now to be given up to Montholon. 

Montholon was entrusted with the small cabinet of medals, 
the plate, and the beautiful Sevres china, for the due de 
Reichstadt. The boy was also to be given a number of articles 
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which the Emperor had left in Prance with the Count de 
Turenne. He was to have three swords, the collars of the 
Legion of Honour and the Golden Fleece, the hat and cap 
of Henri IV, the gold dressing-box for the teeth. The Empress 
Marie Louise was to have the lace. To his mother Napoleon 
gave his silver night lamp, to Cardinal Fesch the small 
travelling box, to Eugene the silver-gilt candlestick, to 
Pauline the small travelling box, to Caroline a small Turkey 
carpet, to Hortense a small Turkey carpet, to Joseph and 
Lucien each an embroidered mantle, %vith vest and small- 
clothes, to Jerome the handle of an antique sabre. Louis 
is again excluded. 

Napoleon entrusted to Noverraz his three saddles and 
bridles, the spurs he used at St. Helena, and his five fowling- 
pieces, for the due de Reichstadt. To St. Hem's, his librarian 
and amanuensis, four hundred volumes from his library to 
be selected from those Napoleon had used the most, were 
conilded, for the due de Reichstadt. None of the articles 
which Napoleon had used were to be sold ; any that had not 
been mentioned were to be divided between his c.xccutors 
and his brothers. 

These dispositions cxliibit the family affections of Napoleon, 
his desire that lus memory should long be kept alive among 
liis relations ; that no stranger in blood, however great his 
services or warm his devotion, should touch any article that 
had become associated ivith the personality of the chief of 
the Bpnaparte clan. The only article he left outside his 
faraity was the gold snuff-box with a valuable antique caiuco 
set in the lid, which Pius VI gave him at Tolentino in 1797 ; 
this he bequeathed to Lady UoUancl, “ tc^moignegc dc 
satisfaction ct d'estime." 

The pecuniary legacies may be summarized ns follows . 

Members of liis household— MonUiolon, 2,000,000 francs : 
Bertrand, flOO.OOO ; Jlarchand, -(00,000 ; St. Denis, Noverraz, 
Pierron,Vigaali, 100.000 cncli; zlrchambaud, 50,000 ; Courw 
and Chandelier, who had served only since Sciitcmbcr, m . 
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25,000 each. The one resident of the house who obtained 
nothing was Antommarchi. 

Of those who had left the Longwood circle, Las Cases only 
was remembered, with a donation of 100,000 francs, Gour- 
gaud was not mentioned ; he was in receipt of a pension of 
£480 a year. O’Meara also obtained nothing ; he had already 
been well paid. 

To twenty-one other persons Napoleon left 100,000 francs 
each. Most of the legatees had suffered for their loyalty to 
him. Where a legatee was dead it was provided that the 
money should go to his widow or children. Generals Mouton 
Duvernet and Labedoyere had been shot for the assistance 
they gave Napoleon in 1815 ; their children received the 
legacies. Others named were Generals Lavalette, Lalle- 
mand, Clausel, and Lefevre-Desnouettes, who had all been 
condemned to death but had contrived to escape ; General 
Travot, condemned to death, but the sentence was trans- 
muted to imprisonment ; General Brayer and Colonel 
Marbot, who were banished. Napoleon desired Marbot to 
“ continue to write in defence of the glory of the French 
armies,” which he did most effectively, for his “ Memoirs ” 
are very entertaining volumes of military adventme. 
Generals Drouot and Cambronne had passed through the 
dreary existence at Elba, and had been present at Waterloo. 
Tried for high treason, they were acquitted, as also was 
General Marchand, who had not given satisfaction by his 
behaviour at Grenoble. Real, Arnault, and Bignon had also 
been persecuted by the Bourbon Government. Larrey, 
whom Napoleon described as “ the most virtuous man I 
have known,” was surgeon-in-chief to the Imperial Army ; 
a staunch Bonapartist, he was entrusted with materials 
for his standard work on “Madame Mere.” General Girard 
died of wounds received at Ligny. Emery was surgeon to 
the Guard at Elba ; a native of Grenoble, he had assured 
Napoleon of the loyalty to him of that town, and he had 
been of great service during the march to Paris. Costa 
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di Bastelica was a CoKtcaa peasant who had, in the year 
1793, in the absence of Napoleon, warned Letizia Bonaparte 
that an attack was about to be made upon the Bonaparte 
house. 3Ieneval had been his secretary, and was a most 
staunch adherent. Poggi di Talavo was the judge at Elba. 

The legacies amounted altogether to 5,600,000 francs. 
The executors, Montholon, Bertrand, and Marchand, were 
to obtain the funds from ‘‘ the six millions which I deposited 
on leavii^ Paris and the interest at 5 per cent from July, 
1815.” The surplus was to be divided among the wounded 
at Waterloo and “ the officers and soldiers of the island of 
Elba.” It is a curious fact that the sum really placed with 
Laffite was only 4,230,000 francs, and that Napoleon had at 
Longwood Laffite’s receipt for that amount only. 

Montholon says' that he found among Napoleon’s papers 
a pencil note which he bad reason to believe referred to the 
first irill. According to that paper 150,000 francs each went to 
Bertrand, his %nfe and three children, making 750,000 in all 
to the Bertrand family, while Jlontbolon and his wife and 
two children ^vitb 150,000 each, received only 600,000 in all. 
The great change that had occurred in Napoleon's feelings 
in the last months of his life is shown by the reduction in the 
legacy to Bertrand from 750,000 francs to 500,000 francs, 
and the increase in the bequest to Montholon from 000,000 
to 2,000,000 francs. According to Montholon, Marchand 
was given only 150,000 francs in the first ^vill, while he had 
risen so much in favour towards the end that he was given 
in the last ivill 400,000 francs. Saint Denis in the first will 
was given 50,000 only, Noverraz and Pierron 30,000 each ; 
Archambaud 20,000, Coursot and Chandelier, 10,000 cacJi. 
Others mentioned in both wills were Los Cases, LavalcUc, 
Drouot, Cambronne, Brayer, Lefevre-Desnouettes, Ucal. 
Larrey, Costa di BasteUca, Poggi, Emcrj', Amauit, Moutou- 
Duvemet, Clausel, Travot, LaWdoy5rc, and Girard. Cut 
the first will contained some names which were afterwards 
» SOI. 
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omitted, more, one supposes, from forgetfulness than by 
design : Bassano, Ornano, Friant, Fain, Mallet, Arrighi, 
and Madame Montesquiou. Only one of these, and he the 
most worthless of them all, was afterwards mentioned in a 
codicil, Arrighi, the Vicar-General at Elba. Bassano, the 
most thoroughgoing of all Napoleon’s partisans, Ornano as 
near a relation as Arrighi, Friant, who was wounded at 
Waterloo, Fain his secretary. Mallet the colonel of the 
Guard at Elba, and Madame Montesquiou the devoted 
attendant on the little King of Rome, were not again men- 
tioned. 

The will was, even in its pecuniary legacies, touched with 
the spirit of manifesto. Napoleon was rewarding, not those 
who had served him best, but those who had been attacked 
by the Government of the Second Restoration. He was 
showing that he could still, even after death, do something 
to keep up the spirit of opposition to the Bourbons. 

Another political disposition was that of his “ private 
domain,” which he considered “ ought to amount to more 
than 200,000,000 francs ” (£8,000,000). He said that he 
had saved 12,000,000 francs per anniun out of his Civil List 
for fourteen years, and these savings together with interest 
and the proceeds of the furniture and valuables in his various 
palaces in France and Italy, which had also been bought by 
himself with savings from the Civil List, would supply the 
200,000,000 francs. 

This imaginary sum he divided as to one half among the 
officers and soldiers who had fought from 1792 to 1815, in 
proportion to the length of their service in the field. From 
the other half was first to be taken one million ffiancs for the 
town of Brienne, and another million francs for the tovm of 
Mery ; the remainder was to be divided among those tovms 
and districts of Alsace, Lorraine, Franche Comte, Burgundy, 
Isle de France, Champagne, Dauphine, v/hich might have 
suffered by the invasions of 1814 and 1815. 

Who would have believed that any part of this fantastic 
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bequest would be carried out by another Emperor Napoleon ? 
Certainly not the Great Napoleon, whose object in dividing 
sums which he knew were not at his disposal, was to sUmu* 
late the loyalty of his old soldiers, and to show his concern 
for the districts which had suffered in the wars. 

As a further pronouncement of the Imperial policy, 
Napoleon on the 17th April dictated to Montholon a long 
and able paper ^ of instructions for his son. No sign of 
degeneration is to be found in this document. It gives 
evidence of the retention of great mental capacity and en- 
durance. 

As he lay on his death-bed, Napoleon continued to think 
over his will and to recall the names of those whom he had 
not included in its provisions. A number of codicils followed. 

The first codicil was made in order to formally invest his 
executors witli the possession of his various belongings in 
St. Helena. He took the opportunity to head the document 
with the restatement of his desire that his ashes should 
repose on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of that French 
people whom he had loved so well. 

His second codicil distributed a further 2,000,000 francs. 
The money was to come from his valuables in Italy, which 
had already been disposed of as part of his private domain. 
In fact, Eugene was expected to pay, “ I hope that, without 
using the credit of my account, my son Engine Napoleon 
wll pay them faithfully.** 

In this codicil additional bequests were made to many 
who had been mentioned in the will. Napoleon seems to 
have felt that his will had been rather too pronounced a 
snub to Bertrand, for he now gave him 300,000 francs more; 
to Montholon and Las Cases 200,000 each ; Slarchand and 
Lavalette, 100,000 each; Mcneval, Labidoyire, Mouton 
Duvcrnct, Travot, Cambronne, Lcfcvrc-Dcsnoucttes, got 
another 50,000 each j Fierron, St. Denis, Novenraz, Couesot, 
Atchambaud, 10.000 each. New names were General 
Hogendorp, his Dutch A.D.C.. who had retired to Draal, 
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ioOjOOO ; Generals Corbineau, Caffarclli, and Dcjciui, vvlio 
had all been disgraced by the Restoration (kmtvntmuih, 
50,000 each ; to Percy, surgeon at Waterloo, 50,000 ; to 
the children of General Chautrond, a loyal soldier, 50,000 ,* 
to the duchesse de Frioul, daughter of Duroc, ins faithful 
Grand Marshal, 50,000 ; to the due d’Xstria, tljc mm of 
Marshal Bessieres, 50,000 francs ; “ to be distributed airiougst 
such proscribed persons as wander in foreign countries, 
whether they may be French, or Italian, or Belgia/j, oj* 
Dutch, or Spanish, or inhabitants of the department/; of the* 
Rhine, at the disposal of my executors, 100,000.’^ He* 
gave 200,000 francs to those %vho had suffered amputation 
or been severely wounded at Ligny or Waterloo. The Guard 
were to be paid double ,* those of the Guard who had been at 
Elba quadruple. 

This exhausted the mythical 2,000,000, By a curious 
provision Bertrand, Montholon, Las Cases, and Marehand 
were to deposit 100,000, 100,000, 100,000, and 50,000 francs, 
out of the sums bequeathed to them by this %dicij, in the 
treasurer’s chest, to be disposed of according to my disposi- 
tions, to payment of legacies of conscience.” ffax^ofeon here 
T.n,-nfc r.nr fhat tlic Icj^aeies of this codicil a.'c not of y.-n- 


points out that the Icga 

science.” They were xuere rnoas v/is.oc';, to which 
paid no attention. 


By a thxird coflicil Napolco.a heq-zeathed the vajyc of the 
diamonds stolen IVo/u hi/u by ^nc .•'Tro/ — onas Co/c.oonscnvsn 
1814, which he 'd; /;,000///v to fraosr.; and 

a sum OT 20,000 fu 50,000 irancs, ^vhlch he acosnod 

his Elba treasurer, of nay.ng ^ Kc gave 

the due d’/stria /u)uth<’<’ 500//00 :rano^^ ana .van n.s 

^vish he shouhi n)»u'''y — “h'h'i:" "I r-c 

gave another 200,000 h'(U»c^o Oo >cncra_ -_gaao^ v.no /a-d 
been proscribed, h*' 

had been at Klixo 100.000 ; *A nv 
hetolt, bihod at bi/0';/;, 
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the ttill. They were thcrefotc legacies ol conscience to 
he paid out of tile Laffitc funds. 

By a fourth codicil wMcii, like tlie third, iras to be co.-!- 
sidered as p.art of the will, Napoleon bequeathed 100,000 
francs to the descaidants of the General Dutheil who Iwd 
befriendai him when he was a lieuten.ant of .artiilcrj' at 
Auxonne. Duthai was guillotined. He left 100,000 francs 
to the descendants of Gcncr.d Dugommicr, who b.sd been 
commander of tlie forces before Toulon. “ \Vc, under his 
orders, directed tliat siege, and coinm.'Uided the ariillerj-," 
he saja, wliich is not true, for it rcas anotlicr General Dutheil, 
brother of the legatee, who commanded tlie artillery on 
that occasion. He left 100,000 to the descendants of Gasjiarin, 
representative of the people with Die army before Toulon, 
who had given the young otllcer his protection, most mhiable 
at that time. He g.ive 100,000 fnmes to the heirs of Muimn, 
who had been killed at his side at .treola. He had LUkixi 
several times of calling himself Colonel Jluiton. 

To these four worlliy men Napoleon addc»i the name of .\ 
scoundrel. The hast legacy in this coilicil ivas : “ Ten thou- 
sand francs to Uic subwjfliccr Cantillon, who has undcigonc 
a trial upon the cliarge of having endeavoured to assassinate 
Lord IVellington, of which he was pronounced innocent, 
Cantillon bad as much right to assassinate that olipireh as 
tlie latter had to send me to jKrish uixin the rock of St. 
Helena, Wellington, who proposed this outrage, attemptai 
to justify himself by pleading Gie interest of Gre.st Ilritaiiv 
Cantillon, if he had really assassinated that Lord, would 
luavc e.xcused himself, .and h.avc been justified, by the .wnne 
motives, the interest of France, to get rid of a General who, 
moreover, had violatcel the capitulation of Paris, and by 
that had rendered himself rcsiwnsible for the bloexl of the 
m-artyrs Ney, L-abeyoyivv, etc., and for the crime of living 
pilla^ the” museums, contrary to the tc.\t of tlie treaties" 

On the 10th February, ISIS. CanUUon liivd a iji>lcl at itv 
Duke of Wdlinston, who was Kluming in bis carri,sp: to h« 
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house in the Rue des Champs Elysees ; but the shot missed 
even the carriage. At that time the Duke, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied Army of occupation, was virtually 
the ruler of France. On that very day he had obtained the 
agreement of the Allies to the reduction of that army from 
150,000 men to 120,000 ; and he exerted a great influence, 
a few months later, in favour of the decision to withdraw 
all the foreign troops in November, 1818, nearly two years 
before the five years originally agreed upon, had elapsed. 
His moderation in victory was acknowledged by all. Cape- 
figue, for instance, says : “ The Duke of Wellington was very 
favom'able to France in all that concerned the evacuation 
of her territory.”^ 

Cantillon was arrested on the 19th March, 1818. His 
trial was put off for more than a year, to await the with- 
drawal of the Allied Army, and the departure of Wellington 
from Paris. Then on the 15th May, 1819, after a trial lasting 
five days, the jury brought in a verdict of acquittal. The 
Crown prosecutor had told the jury that France expected 
them to say that no Frenchman could be guilty of the crime 
alleged. They had no option. 

Napoleon was mistaken in supposing that Wellington had 
“ proposed ” the St. Helena detention, or had exercised any 
decisive influence in the matter ; and Wellington did not 
violate the capitulation of Paris or break any treaties. 
Napoleon III officially informed Lord Palmerston, for 
publication by him in a speech in the House of Commons, 
delivered on the 10th February, 1858, that “ the testator 
must have been labouring under mental aberration when 
he made such a bequest.” There is no ground for that 
assertion ; Napoleon was in full command of his faculties 
when this provision was dictated. 

The executors, Bertrand, Marchand, and Montholon, 
hoped to avoid publicity, but found, to their dismay, when 
they arrived in England, that the will and codicils had to 
^ " Histoire de la Restauration,” vol. v, p. 356. 

II. — T 
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be deposited for public inspectioa at Doctors’ Commons. 
Short abstracts immediately appeared in some English 
newspapers, with the Cantillon provision, for shame’s sake, 
excluded, Montholon was driven by his desire to suppress 
it at all costs, to leave out all the codicils and give the contents 
of the will alone in his “ R^its,” vol. li. 

In the accounts published under the Second Empire, 
Cantillon is said to have received his legacy in full, with 
added interest, while every other legatee had to submit to 
some deduction from the amount indicated by Napoleon. 
If Cantillon really received such exceptional treatment, it 
may be conjectured that it was done in order to avoid the 
publicity that any dispute might have occasioned, and to 
be finished with the discreditable business. 

By a fifth codicil Napoleon called upon “ the Empress 
Marie Louise, my very dear and well-bcIovcd spouse,** to 
refund the two million francs which she Jiad taken away at 
Orleans, in 1814. Napoleon ** recommended ” Marie Louise 
to pay Bertrand 50,000 francs a year, as being due to him 
from the Duchy of Parma and the Mont Napoldon at Milan. 
He also ** recommended ” to her the due d’Jstria, the duehcise 
de Frioul, “and others of my servants who have continued 
faithful to me, and who are always dear to me. She knows 
them.” I 

He then proceeded to divide the Iw’o mifiions. The first 
four legacies are a repetition of those in the second codicil, in 
the same words : Bertrand is to have 500,000 francs ; .Mon* 
tholon, 200,000 ; Las Coses, 200,000 ; Morchand, 100,000 ; 
but they are to return 100,000, 100,000, 100.000, and 50,000 
respectively to the treasurer's chest, to be cmpiojtd in 
“ legacies of conscience.” He then piles up more money on 
others who had already been benefited : the due d’fitria 
gets another 100,000 ; the ducliessc dcFrioul anotlicr 100 , 000 ; 
Drouot and Lavalcttc anotlicr 100.000 each; 3’ierron, 
Noverraz and St. Denis an extra 25,000 each. To Lc\ie, the 
former Mayor of Ajaccio, who had protected him during the 
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riots at Ajaccio in the time of the Revolution, he gives 100,000 
francs. He now remembers Santini, who gets 25,000 francs. 
He gives 40,000 to Planat, who at the time was under ne- 
gotiation for maldng the jomrney to join him at St. Helena ; 

20.000 to Hebert, housekeeper at Rambouillet ; 20,000 each 
to Lavigne, and Dervieux, who had been in charge of his 
stables. Vincent, the groom, who went to and from Elba 
with him, is forgotten. He gave 200,000 francs to the 
inhabitants of Brienne who had suffered most, and 300,000 
to the Elban Guard, those who had suffered amputation or 
had been severely wounded to receive double. Marie Louise, 
of course, paid no attention to this codicil. 

There was a seventh codicil, made on the 25 th April, the day 
after the last of the others had been signed. The money now 
to be distributed was to be obtained from the sums which 
various legatees had been instructed to pay into the treasurer’s 
chest, amounting to 700,000 francs in all. As the legacies 
were to be derived from funds over which Napoleon had no 
control, this codicil consists of pious wishes. The chief 
legacy, 300,000 francs, Napoleon gave to his son Leon, by 
Eleanor Revel. He remembered some of his Elban followers. 
He gave 30,000 each to Arrighi, the “ Grand Vicaire ” of 
Elba, a relative ; to Lapi, Commander of the Elban National 
Guard, one of his orderlies ; to Chautard, who commanded 
the Inconstant when it took him to France ; to Taillade, 
who acted as lieutenant on that occasion ; to Sarri, who 
was also an officer on the ship. To Raimbaud the boatman 
he gave 10,000 francs. Recipients of 20,000 each were 
Vantini, one of his Elban orderlies ; Paoli, who commanded 
the gendarmes ; Filidoro, the captain of the port of Porto- 
ferraio. He gave 10,000 to Marcaggi, an officer of gendarmes 
at Elba ; 10,000 to the Staff-Officer of Porto Longone, and 

10.000 to the Staff-Officer of Marciana, whose names he 
could not remember. The rest of his legacies went to Corsican 
benefactors of his youth. He gave 20,000 francs to the son 
of Madame Matras ; 20,000 to Coni, an officer, and 10,000 
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to Mariaaro* a sergeant m the Corsieaa a oluntcctN, the first 
corps commanded by Napoleon ; 20.000 to Po.^, former 
major of Occiam; 10,000 each to Nicolas of Bocognano. 
Vizievano also of Bocognano, and a person desenbed as 
the mliabitant of Bocognano who bad saa cd his hfe in 1T92 
(It nas li92, nherr he fell into the hands of enemies at 
Bocognano, and these three peasants helped hun to escape.) 
He gat e 10,000 eacli to Bagaglmo, another Corsican shepherd, 
sUid to Co::>ta, a boatbuildcr of A 3 accio. 

lu tlu:» codicil XapoIcon*:» mind returns to certain Elbans 
A\lio bad bei.n loyal to him (tlicre are «oine omissions and 
prediItiction:» uluch mu^t base surprised those who had 
been at Elba) ; and he rccalU the humble fnendi of his \ outii> 
many of whoiC namc:» he luncmber^ -Ipproaclniy death 
had for once exorcbcd the pobtician^ and allowed a reversion 
to Uie wana hearted, emotional young oflictr of French 
aitiUcry, spendmg his Kav c m his nativ c land. 

But on the ne^.t da> the cv^il genius returned. Bertrand 
was reading out and transIaUng an article m an Erglish 
papor, and did not realue, till too late, that it was an attach 
upon Caulamcourt and Savarv for participation in the murder 
of the due d’Englucn. " It is shamdul,'* o.clainiCd Xapolcon, 
and he sent Montholon for bis will, and without a word to lus 
attendants, be lulubucalcd m it the sentences (olrcadv 
quoted) lu wbich be accepted the respousibiiitv for tliat aTfoir , 
and defended lus action. Having done so, he deoinsvcd 
Bertrand and Montholon by a silent gesture. 

On Uic dTtb he salt for Maichond carK, and da>cd aaJ 
staled bis will and codials. '* It s^cemed," sajs Mtatholi-n, 
'‘^os if he was inipatiuit to take it out cf his jxiwvr to give 
vvav to the rdlccUon which might have urged hiui to cared 
the mtcrkntaUon of the previous dav*" Bui, althoi-gh 
Xapoleou's gein-ral poUev had been to throw the hUme ft-r 
the murder of the due d'Engbicn on other pcrscus, he had 
also cn several occaacas accepted the rrpcnsitj Jy a. 4 
justu'ed lus acUoiu He tdd Birgbam. fur instance, u3 He 
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Northumberland, that there were Royalist conspiracies 
against him, and “ it was a measure of necessity to secure 
his throne.” 

Napoleon remained to the last the Emperor at war with 
Europe. His will and first six codicils were his last shots, fired 
at the edge of the grave. In them he encouraged his friends, 
abused his enemies, and made an appeal for the support 
of public opinion throughout the world. Having done that 
he waited for the end. An unexpected respite was given, 
and he then bethought him of the simple loyal folk at Elba 
and the still ruder friends of his Corsican childhood. To 
make it appear that he still had something to dispose of, he 
distributed among this new class, by his seventh codicil, the 
sums already mentioned as to be derived from the legacies 
already given to other beneficiaries, which in their turn 
were to be drawn from funds over which he had no control. 
Tliis combination of a complicated arithmetic with a soaring 
imagination, all on behalf of old and humble friends, is as 
characteristic of Napoleon the man as is the political mani- 
festo of the Emperor of the French. 

The will was deposited, on the 10th December, 1821, in the 
Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
probate was not granted until the 5th August, 1824. The 
property in England was. sworn imder £600. A copy of the 
will was produced before the tribunal of the Chamber of 
Paris in April, 1822. The decision given upon it was that 
Napoleon, having been proclaimed a rebel and traitor at 
the time when he placed the funds in the hands of Laffite, 
could have had no property to assign or devise, and there- 
fore the will was null and void. 

The executors resolved to act without the assistance of 
the law courts. They appointed arbitrators to settle the 
division of the Laf&te funds. They were not concerned with. , 
any provisions in the will referring to other sources, over 
which they had no control. The Laffite fund was subject to 
the bequests in the will, and to the third and fomth codicils, 
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which gave away sums amounting altogether to 6.810,000 
francs. 

In his will Napoleon said he had given LaiSte 6,000,000 
francs ; in a note dictated a few days later he said that he 
had deposited ** nearly ** six millions ; in the “ instructions ’* 
for his e.xecutors of the 20th April, he said the sum was 
0,280,000 francs, and he calculated that with interest at 5 per 
cent that sum would have increased to 7,000,000 francs by the 
1st January, 1822. From that he deducted 800,000 francs 
for the sums he had drawn out, leaving 0,200,000 disposable 
for the legacies. It ■will be observed that he credited himself 
with interest on the whole of the 5,280,000 for the entire 
period, and thus e.\-pectcd interest on the sums he had 
withdrarvn after they had been taten out of Lnffltc’s keep- 
ing. Even by this method the Laffitc fund could not be 
swollen to meet the legacies of 6,810,000 francs. 

The sober fact was that Napoleon did not dcposit.with 
Laflite more than 4,200,000 francs, and that this sum, with 
its accumulations, had been reduced by Ids drawings when 
at St. Helena to 3,418,785 francs, just about half what he 
had disposed of in legacies on tire Laflite fund alone. 

The decision of the arbitrators, delivered on the ICth 
March,. 1823, was that the sum in hand should be divided 
among the legatees at a uniform rale of reduction, with 
certain slight modifications. The Longwood domestics were 
paid nearly in full, receiving 01 per cent. ^Thc remainder 
received about three-fifths. There arc some curious 
differences. Montholon received 67 per cent, Marchand and 
most of the others, 62 per cent, Bertrand, 57 jKir cent, j 
Bigaud, Boinod, and Lelort, only SO per cent. The pay- 
ments were not completed till the year 1826, and by tliat 
time interest had accumulated to the extent of 457,330 
francs, making a total available of 3,876,121 francs, all of 
whicli was divided. 

Then came, thirty years after the deatli of its fouaJer, 
the restoration of the Napoleonic dynasty. Napoleon HI 
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looked into his uncle’s will, and determined to fulfil its 
provisions as far as possible. In 1852 he caused application 
to be made in London for the possession of the original will. 
The Erench Ambassador at the time was Count Walewski, 
Napoleon’s son by the Countess Walewska. The request 
was favourably received by the British authorities ; the 
will was handed over to Walewski, who delivered it to 
Napoleon III in the spring of 1853. It is now in the National 
Archives at Paris. Napoleon III appointed a commission 
to report on the feasibility of carrying out the terms of the 
will. 

On the 12th August, 1853, the commission reported that 
the collective legacies, to towns, provinces, the army, 
amounted to 200,800,000 francs, and the individual legacies 
to 10,010,000 francs. By a decree of the 14jth December, 
1851, Napoleon III had already allocated an annual credit 
of 2,700,000 francs for the old soldiers of the Republic and 
Empire. The Commission recommended that further sums 
should be provided of 4,000,000 francs for the individual 
legacies, and 4,000,000 francs for the collective legacies. 

This proposal was published in the Moniteur,” on 
Sunday, 14th August, 1853, the day of celebration of the 
great Emperor’s birthday. A year was allowed to elapse 
before the final decision was annmmced, most of the delay 
being due to the desire to publish it on the next birthday. 
Accordingly, the “ Moniteur ” of the 16th August, 1854, 
announced that the 8,000,000 francs were to be provided 
by the State, and that a second Commission was appointed 
to carry out the division. 

In May, 1855, that Commission reported individual 

legacies amounted to 10,000,000 francs. 

Cantillon bequest was being hushed u 
mission had incautiously made the total 

The sums still required, after deducting ’ 

which had lapsed owing to the death 
4,700,000 francs. The 4,000,000 adv 
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therefore insufficient to. pay all the legacies in full, and it 
was decided that the deficit of 700,000 francs should be met 
by a proportional reduction of each legacy. 

As for the collective legacies, the sum of 4,000,000 francs, 
provided to liquidate the nominal total of 200,80(1,000 francs, 
was to be distributed in the following order of precedence : — 

Battalion of the Island of Elba. 

The wounded at Ligny and Waterloo. 

The towns of Brienne and Mery. 

The provinces which suliered most in the two invasions. 

The old soldiers of 1792-1815. 

The individual legatees were accordingly paid very nearly 
to the full amount of their legacies. Of the other indeter- 
minate and numerous beneficiaries, many persons received 
something, o^ving to the daring imagination, the inex- 
haustible belief in his o\vn powers, and the eternal fighting 
spirit, of the extraordinary man who lay dying at Longwood, 
St. Helena, in April, 1821. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


LEGENDS AND APOTHEOSIS 

O F the Longwood tragedy, day after day, week 
after week, year after year, it is not necessary 
to speak. Napoleon said, simply, “ My situation 
is horrible. I am dead, and I feel full of life.” 
He had made the same remark at Elba. “ I exist no longer 
for the world. I am a dead man.” At St. Helena there 
could be no second resurrection for himself, but he had the 
extraordinary self-confidence and courage, in his desperate 
situation, to believe in the restoration of his dynasty. “After 
all,” he said, “ it is worth more to my son that I should be 
here ; if he lives my martyrdom will give him the crown.” 

Another man might have resigned himself to his fate. He 
might have written to his family, and to old comrades, 
receiving in return, without concealment, letters, busts, 
locks of hair. He might have kept in good health, by taking 
exercise on foot and horseback ; he might have made ex- 
cursions, in a perfect climate, to every part of an attractive 
island, and become acquainted with all its principal in- 
habitants. He would have remained an Emperor in his 
own home,’ and would have been received as the greatest 
man of the age, outside of it. He might have written the 
history of Europe during the Revolution and Empire, 
giving to his posterity a truthful record, and a just under- 
standing, of events which have permanently affected the 
life of the human race. But the Romans had foimd that 
Corsican slaves were of little worth ; they remained per- 
sistently sullen and intractable. Napoleon was a typical 
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Corsican. It was merely impossible for him to give up the 
fight. He adopted, as he remarked on more than one occasion, 
at St. Helena, the cfown of thorns, as the medium for ultimate, 
post-mortem, triumph. He set himself to prove that he was 
a martyr. 

Napoleon exclaimed on one occasion at St. Helena, “After 
all, what a romance my life has been.'* The dazzling rise, 
tlie heavy fall, the extraordinary nature of the whole drama, 
could not fail to touch the imagination. The astounding 
Elban triumph seemed to deserve some conclusion less 
humiliating than the detention at St. Helena. That a man 
who could do such things should have worn out his days in 
idleness, on a remote island, appeared a cruel freak of fortune. 
There arose a general feeling of compassion for his fate. The 
St. Helena books, all of them inspired by Napoleon, ap- 
peared; O’Meara’s “Voice” in 1822; the “Memorial” of 
Las Cases in 1823 ; and in 1825 Antommarchi added his 
testimony. No reply was forthcoming tp the charges of 
inhumamty levelled against the British authorities ; it was 
believed that no answer could be given. 

Napoleon also worked at St. Helena to prove that he was 
a misunderstood man. The manifestos published by O’Meara, 
Las Cases, Antommarchi, were supported by the “ Memoirs ” 
dictated to Montholon and Gourgaud, which appeared, in 
eight volumes, in 1823-1825. This St, Helena message has 
been analysed by Gonnord,* who has summarized it under 
four heads. Napoleon asserted that he had always been (1) 
Representative of the principles of 1780 ; (2) Defender of 
the principles of nationalities ; (S) Pacific, making war only 
in self-defence ; (4) A supporter of religion. These claims 
are in conflict with history, and untenable. Goiinard indeed 
is able to destroy them from Napoleon's own mouth at St. 
Helena. He cites passages fromGourgaud’s diary as evidence, 
that while Napoleon was issuing this manifesto he was at the 
same time making assertions, in the privacy of Longwood, 

i « Lc 3 Origiues de la Ltgendo Napolcouienue," lOOO. 
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wliich .were irreconcilable with it. But, in spite of all, 
Napoleon succeeded — it is perhaps the most astonishing of 
all his achievements — in making the world believe that he 
had indeed borne a croAvn of thorns, that he had been treated 
with barbarity, and that his political career had been mis- 
judged. 

After his death these two branches of the legend made 
steady progress. The first actual fruit was the agitation 
for the recovery of the remains from the grave at St. Helena. 
On receiving news of his death, his mother Letizia, Madame 
M^re, as she had been styled, sent to the British Government 
an appeal for the body of her son, wliich she addressed to 
Lord Londonderry. 

“ Rome, 

“ 15 August, 1821.1 

“ My Lord, 

“ The mother of the Emperor Napoleon demands 
from his enemies the remains of her son. She begs you to 
be so good as to present her demand to the Cabinet of His 
Britannic Majesty, and to His Majesty himself. 

“ Fallen from the pinnacle of all human grandeur to the 
lowest depths of misfortune, I shall not endeavour to soften 
the British Government by painting the sufferings of the 
great victim. Who, better than the Governor of Saint 
Helena and the Ministers whose orders he carried out, 
have been cognizant of all the sufferings of the Emperor ? 
Nothing need be said to a mother of the life and death 
of her son. History, impartial and just, is seated by his 
coffin, and both living and dead, peoples and kings, are all 
subjected to her unavoidable decrees. 

“ Even in the most remote times and among the most 
barbarous nations hatred was not extended beyond the 
tomb. Can the Holy Alliance of our days give to the world 
a new spectacle of its inflexibility ? And the British Govern- 

^ The 16th August was Napoleon’s birthday. 
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ment, would it desire to maintain its iron arm extended 
over the ashes of its immolated enemy ? 

I demand the remains of my son* nobody has a greater 
right than a mother. Under what pretext could the immortal 
remains be witliheld ? Reasons of State, and all that may 
be called politics, cannot be applied to inanimate remains ; 
besides, what object can the British Government have in 
retaining them 1 If it was to outrage the ashes of a hero, 
such a design would produce a shudder of horror in all who 
still keep in their hearts a touch of humanity. If it was to 
expiate, by honours too long postponed, the torture upon 
the rock which will be remembered as long as England 
e^sts, I rise to object wth all my force, and wth all xny 
family, against such a profanation. Such honours would 
be in our eyes the greatest of all outrages. My son has no 
further need for honours ; his name suffices for glory, but 
I have need to embrace at least his coffin. That is far from 
the plaudits and noise which my hands prepared for him, 
in a hiunble chapel, a tomb, 

“ In the name of justice and humanity, I conjure you not 
to repel my prayer. To obtain the remains of my son I 
am entitled to supplicate the Government, I am entitled 
to supplicate His Britannic Majesty. I gave Napoleon 
to France and to the world ; in the name of God, in the 
name of all mothers, I beg you, my Lord, not to refuse me 
the body of my son. 

“ Receive, my Lord, etc., 

Madame SUbe.” 

This appeal could not have any effect. Soon afterwards, 
on the 21st September, 1821, Bertrand and Mpntholon sent 
a formal application to Lord Liverpool, for the remains of 
the Emperor to be delivered to them. The reply was that 
the British Government was prepared to hand over the 
body to France if a formal application were made by the 
French Government. The three executors, Bertrand, -Alon-. 
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tliolon, and Marchand, endeavoured to move the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to make the necessary request, 
but it was not to be expected that the Government of Louis 
XVIII would accede to the wishes of the Bonapartists. 

So matters stood for some years. In 1831 came the death 
of Napoleon’s son and heir, an event which seemed to put 
a final end to all danger from Bonaparte aspirations. The 
legends continued to do their work. Napoleon’s name 
became a symbol for greatness and misfortune. The Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, roi des Fran^ais, at length felt safe 
in playing with the Napoleonic embers. In 1840 Thiers, 
author of the monumental work upon the Consulate and 
Empire, was at the head of the Government. He proposed 
that application should be made to the British Government, 
that Napoleon’s last wishes should be respected, and his 
body brought to Paris. The suggestion was greeted with 
general approval. Thiers announced officially to Lord 
Granville, British Ambassador at Paris, the desire of the 
French Government. He remarked to Granville that the 
projected measure would be one of the most efficacious 
means of cementing the union of the two countries, and of 
producing friendly feelings between France and England. 

Lord Palmerston replied that Her Majesty’s Government 
would with pleasure accede to the request. “ Her Majesty’s 
Government entertains hopes that its readiness to comply 
with the wish expressed will be regarded in France as a proof 
of Her Majesty’s desire to efface every trace of those national 
animosities which, during the life of the Emperor, engaged 
the two nations in war. Her Majesty’s Government feels 
pleasure in believing that such sentiments, if they still 
exist, will be buried for ever in the tomb destined to receive 
the mortal remains of Napoleon.” 

The Government appealed to the Chambers for the neces- 
sary vote : “ He was an Emperor and a King ; he was the 
legitimate sovereign of our country, and under that title 
might be interred at St. Denis ; but the ordinary sepulture 
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of Kings must not be accorded to Napoleon j he must still 
reign and command on the spot where the soldiers of France 
find a resting-place, and where those who are called upon 
to defend her will always seek for inspiration. His sword 
will be deposited on Ws tomb.** 

The study of the artist should be to give to this monu- 
ment a simple beauty, a noble form, and that aspect of im- 
movable solidity ivbich shall appear to brave all the efforts 
of time. Napoleon must have a monument durable as his 
memory.'* 

The Prince de Joinville, son of King Louis Philippe, in 
command of the frigate Belle Poulc, was given the commission 
to bring away the body from St. Helena. With Iiim went the 
following former inmates of Longwood : Count Bertrand, 
Lieutenant-General, with his son Arthur, bom at St. Helena; 
Baron Gourgaud, Lieutenant-General, Aide-de-camp to the 
King ; Baron Emmanuel Las Cases, Deputy and Councillor 
of State, the son of Count Los Cases ; Marchand, one of the 
Emperor’s executors j Saint Denis, Noverraz, Pierron and 
Archambaud, the domestics who had remained with their 
master to the end ; and Coursot, who had been at Longwood 
during the last two years. Las Cases senior, aged seventy- 
four, was unable to undertake the voyage. Hontholon had 
been implicated in Louis Napoleon’s descent upon Boulogne, 
on August 5, 1814, and was now, wth his leader, in the prison 
of Ham. It is a singular fact that all those who left France 
with I^Qpolcon in 1815, and went on to St Helena/ were 
alive twenty-five years later, with the single exception of 
Cipriani. The absentees in 1840 were the four who had been 
deported in 181G, Piontkowski, Santini, Rousseau, and 
Archambaud (of whom the two last were then in the United 
States), Lepage, the cook, who left in 1817, and Gcntilini, . 
who left in 1820, 

The Belle Poule arrived in Jamesto^vn Roads on the 8th 
October, 1840. The Prince de Joinville* was hospitably 
welcomed by the Governor, General Middlemore, and it 
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was arranged that the removal of the coffin to the French 
frigate should take place on the 15th October, the anni- 
versary of the day when the Northumberland, in 1815, 
reached, St. Helena with its illustrious passenger. 

The former Longwood inmates found St. Helena very 
different from what they recollected, and concluded, not 
that their point of view had changed, but that the island 
itself must have undergone some strange transformation. 
The air was pleasanter, the scenery brighter and more 
attractive, than had seemed to be the case when they were 
prisoners. At Longwood itself, there was indeed a change 
for the worse. Where had been the eastern garden there 
was now a windmill, which turned the thrashing machinery, 
at work in the room in which Napoleon died. There was a 
hole in the ceiling of the dining-room, for the passage of the 
wheat down a conduit to the machine in the drawing-room. 
This mill, with the thrashing machinery, is still in existence, 
in a field, a short distance from the house. Young Las Cases 
recognized in the garden the tree against whieh Napoleon 
was leaning, in November, 1816, distributing oranges among 
his followers, when the elder Las Cases was sent for to be 
arrested, preparatory to being removed from the island. At 
the present time there stands in front of the house an aged 
ilex, which would evidently, from its appearance, have 
afforded a convenient form of trunk to lean against. 
Napoleon’s attitude was probably that shown in Denzil 
Ibbetson’s sketch of him leaning against a gim-carriage on 
the Northumberland. 

Marchand explained to those of the French party who 
saw Longwood for the first time’ that, however dilapidated 
the house then appeared, formerly it had been “ though 
small, still a neatly fitted-up residence, surrounded by 
pleasant shrubberies and handsome gardens, which gave it a 
most picturesque appearance.” ^ 

^ Janiscb, H., ^‘Tlio Exhumation of the Remains of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” James’ Town, St. Helena, 1840, p. 10. 
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The c\humation was commenced at midnight of the Iltli- 
I5th October, under the direction of Captam AIe,\ander, R E 
31. de Rohau Chnbot, the special Royal Coninussioner, 
represented the Prince de Jomvdlc. The Longaood partj 
ivas admitted inside the wooden railings, with the ahbi 
Coquercau and two choristers. Hr, Guillard, surgeon major 
of the BUh Powfc, other Frcncli Naval ofticcrs, and Lerou,\, 
the plumber. The English party admitted inside tlie nilmgs 
included, among others, Colonel llodson, whom Napoleon 
had christened ‘‘our giant,** and 3fr. Darling, who had 
assisted at the mtcrmenl. 

A dctaciimcut of soldiers then set to work It ramed with 
out ceasing. Tiic special report of de Rohan Chabot and 
Captam AIe^ande^ says . 

“We first caused tlie iron railings winch surrounded tlie 
tomb, together witli the strong stone work into which the> 
were fastened, to be removed ; we tlicn came to the exterior 
covering of the grave, whicli, occupying a space of 11 feet 
0 mclici, m Icngtli, ond 8 feet 1 incli in breadth, was com- 
posed of three slabs of stone, 0 inches tluck, enclosed in a. 
second border of masonry. At half-post one this first 
covering was entirely removed. 

“On its removal, we discovered a rectangular wall, 
forming, ns we afterwards ascertained, the four sides of a 
vault, 11 feet m depth, 4 feet S mclics m breadth, and 8 feet 
m length. Tins vault was entirely filled witli catUi to 
the deptli of about 0 inches from the slabs of stone which 
Ind been removed. After having removed the earth, the 
workmen, at a depth of 0 feet 10 inches, encountered 
a horizontal liycr of Roman cement, extending over the 
whole space enclosed withm tlie wUls. to winch it adhered 
hermetically. This la>cr having been, at 3 o’clock, entirely 
laid bare, tlie undersigned Comnussioncrb descended into 
the vault, and ascertained that it was perfectly entire, and 
undamaged m any way. The above-mentioned laver of 
canent having bcui broken, another h>cr was discovered 
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beneath it, 10 inches thick, formed of rough-hewn stones, 
attached together by iron tenons ; it required four hours 
and a half of labour to remove this layer. 

“ The extreme difficulty of this operation induced the under- 
signed English commissary to cause a trench to be dug on 
the left side of the vault, for the purpose of throwing down 
the wall on that side, and thus effecting an opening to the 
coffin, in case the horizontal layer should offer too strong a 
resistance to the efforts simultaneously made to break through 
it. But the workmen having succeeded, towards 8 o’clock 
in the morning, in entirely removing this layer, the works of 
the trench, ’’which had reached a depth of 5 feet, were aban- 
doned. Immediately below the layer thus removed, we 
found a strong slab 6 feet 71 inches long, 3 feet broad, and 
5 inches thick, forming, as we afterwards ascertained, the lid 
of the interior sarcophagus, of cut stone, which contained the 
coffin. This slab, which was perfectly entire, was enclosed 
in a border of rough-hewn stones and Roman cement, 
strongly attached to the walls of the vault. This border 
having been carefully removed, and two rings fixed to the 
lid, at half-past nine everything was ready for the opening 
of the sarcophagus. Dr. Guillard then purified the tomb, 
by sprinkling it with chloride, and the slab was raised by 
order of the undersigned English commissary, by means of 
a crab, and laid on the edge of the grave. As soon as the 
coffin was discovered, all present uncovered their heads, 
and M. I’Abbe Coquereau sprinkled holy water upon it, and 
recited ‘ De profundis.’ 

“ The undersigned commissaries then descended to examine 
the coffin, which they found in good preservation, excepting 
a small portion of the lower part, which although it stood on 
a strong slab, supported on cut stone, was slightly -injured. 
Some sanitary precautions having been taken by Dr. • 
Guillard, an express was sent to his excellency the Governor, 
to inform him of the progress of the operations, and the 
coffin was raised out of the vault by means of hooks and 

II. — u 
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straps, and carefully removed to a tent prepared for its 
reception. At this' moment M. I’Abbe, in accordance -with 
the rites of the catholic church, read the service used on the 
taking up of a corpse.” 

The extraordinary solidity of the work may be realized 
from the foregoing account. At one time it seemed that the 
coffin could not be reached for many hours, until it would be 
too late to have it transported by daylight to Jamestown. 
The progress may thus be tabulated : 

12.80 a.tn. First blow struck. 

1.80 a.m. Railings and stone slabs removed. A con- 
temporary drawing shows that all the railings were not cast 
do^vn, as it was not necessary to do more than make sufficient 
space for the passage of the coffin. 

3.80 a.m. The cement bed exposed (Gourgaud's notes), 

8 a.m. Cement removed. 

0.30 a,m. Stone slab raised by means of shears. The bands 
and cords which had been used for lowering the coffin, were 
seen lying under and on the coffin. 

10.20 a.m. Coffin raised. 

10.80 a.m. Coffin carried to a tent that had been erected 
within the wooden railings. 

11 a.m. Coffin being opened. The exterior mahogany 
was removed, revealing the lead coffin ; this was placed 
■within a lead coffin brought from France, which was already 
inside a magnificent new ebony coffin which had also been 
brought from France ; this, for its protection, was enclosed 
in a case of oak. 

12.15 p.m. The lead coffin opened, revealing the inner one 
of mahogany. 

1.15 p.m. The mahogany opened, sho'sving the final tin 
lining. Pause of an hour and a half, while arrangements 
■were being made for the exposure of the body. 

2.43 p.m. The tin coffin opened. 

A description of what was found may be taken from tlic 
report of Dr. Guillard. He says ; 
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“ The soldering was slowly cut, and the lid cautiously 
raised ; I then perceived a white covering, which concealed 
the interior of the coffin, and hid the body from view ; it was 
of wadded satin, with which the coffin wa^ also lined. I 
raised the covering by one end, and rolling it from the feet 
to the head, there was presented to view the body of Napoleon, 
which I immediately recognized, so well was the corpse 
preserved, and so much truth of expression did the head 
possess. 

“ Something white, which seemed to have detached itself 
from the satin, like a light gauze, covered all the coffin 
contained. The head and forehead, which adhered strongly 
to the satin, were very much covered %vith it ; but little was 
to be seen on the lower part of the face, the hands or toes. 
The body of the Emperor lay in an easy position, the same 
in which it had been placed in the coffin ; the upper limbs 
laid at their length — the left hand and lower part of the arm 
resting on the left thigh — the lower limbs slightly bent. The 
head,'’ a little raised, reposed on the cushion ; the capacious 
skull, the lofty and broad forehead, were covered with 
yellowish integuments, hard and strongly adhering. Tlie 
same was the case round the eyes, above which the eye- 
brows still remained. Beneath the eyelids were to be seen 
the eyeballs, wliich had lost but little of their fullness and 
form. The eyelids, completely closed, adhered to the cheek, 
and were hard when pressed with the finger ; a few eyelashes 
still remained on the ledges. The bones of the nose, and the 
mteguments which covered them, were' well preserved ; the 
tube and the nostrils alone had suffered. The cheeks were 
swollen, the integuments of this part of the face were remark- 
able for their soft and flexible feeling, and their white colour ; 
those of the chin were slightly bluish ; they had acquired 
this tint from the beard, which appeared to have grown after 
death. The chin itself had suffered no change, and still 
preserved the type peculiar to the face of Napoleon. The 
lips, which had become thinner, were parted ; three incisor 
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teetii of e.xtrerae whiteness appeared under the upper lip 
whieh was a little raised at the left side. The hands left 
nothing to desire, they were not altered in the slightest 
degree ; though the museles had lost their power of motion, 
the skin seemed to have preserved that peculiar colour which 
belongs only to life ; the nails were long, adherent, and very 
white. The legs were enclosed in boots, but the serving of the 
feet had burst, and the four smaller toes of each foot were 
visible. The skin of these toes was of a dull white; the 
nails were preserved. The anterior region of the thorax was 
much fallen in the middle, the sides of the stomach sunken 
and hard. The limbs appeared to have preserved their form 
beneath the clothes that covered them ; I pressed the left 
arm and found it hard and diminished in size. The clothes 
themselves had preserved their colour ; thus the uniform of 
the chasseurs i cheval was perfectly to be recognized by the 
dark green of the coat, and the bright red of the facings, the 
grand cord of the Legion of Honour crossing the waistcoat, 
and the white pantaloons partly concealed by the small hat 
which rested on the thighs. The epaulettes, the gold work, 
and the two orders on the breast, had lost their brilliancy, 
and were blackened, with the ^ception of the crown sur- 
mounting the cross of an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
which preserved its colour. Some of the silver vases lay 
between the legs ; one surmounted by an eagle, between the 
knees ; I found it uninjured and closed. As these vases 
adhered rather strongly to the adjoining parts of the body, by 
which they were partially covered, the King’s commissary 
thought it better not to displace them for nearer examination. 

“ Such are the only details which an examination, lasting 
only for two minutes, has allowed me to draw up concerning 
the mortal remains of the Emperor Napoleon. They are 
doubtless incomplete, but they will serve to attest a state 
of preservation more perfect than I had any grounds to 
expect, after the known circumstances of the autopsy and 
interment. This is not the place to examine into the numcr- 
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ous causes which may have contributed to arrest at this point 
the decomposition of the muscles, but there is no doubt that 
the extreme solidity of the masomy of the grave, and the 
care employed in the manufactm*c and soldering of the metal 
coffins, were very proficient in the production of this result. 
However this may be, I feared the effect of contact with the 
air upon the corpse ; and, convinced that the best means of 
preserving it was to withdraw it f}.*om its destructive action, 
I eagerly complied with the request of the King’s com- 
missary, who desired that the coffins might be reclosed. 

“ I replaced the wadded satin, after having slightly rubbed 
it with creosote ; I caused the wooden coffins to be hermeti- 
cally sealed, and the metal coffins to be soldered \vith the 
greatest care. 

“ The remains of the Emperor Napoleon are at present 
contained in six coffins : 

“ 1. A tin coffin, 2. A mahogany coffin. 3. A leaden 
coffin. 4. A second leaden coffin, separated from the previous 
one by sawdust and wooden corners. 5. An ebony coffin 
6. An oak coffin, to preserve that of ebony from injury. 

“ Drawn up at the island of St. Helena, the 15th of the 
month of October, 1840. 

“ Remi Guillakd, 

Doctor of Medicine. 

“ Ph. de Rohan-Chabot, 

Commissary of the King.” 

The body and the other contents of the tin coffin remain 
now as they were described by Dr. Guillard, when the coffins 
were closed at St. Helena in 1840 ; they have not been 
actually disturbed since the first burial, on the 9th May, 
1821. 

The hearse was constructed from a former Governor’s 
carriage, which had been drawn by bullocks. The body of 
this solid vehicle was removed and a platform 9 feet long by 
3^ feet broad was made on it, with wooden pillars 4 feet 
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high at the comers. This was drawn by four horses, up the 
sloping road, which had been broadened for the occasion. 
The size and weight of carriage and coffins was considerable. 
At 8.80 p.m. the journey began. At the head went a detach- 
ment of St. Helena militia, followed by a detachment of the 
91st Regiment, and the band of the militia; tlie abb^ 
Coquereau "with two choristers ; the car and four horses, 
attended by a detachment of Royal Artillery. The corners 
' of J:he pall were borne by Bertrand on the tight, -with Las 
Cases behind Iiim, Gourgaud on the left, followed by jMar- 
chand. The car was so heavy that it had to be held back, 
at the steep descents, by soldiers, wth chains attached to the 
back part. These soldiers were followed by Saint Denis, 
Noverraz, Arcliambaud, and Pierroa. Then came the chief 
French officers, who were followed by Arthur Bertrand and 
Coursot. Then cazne the English officials, civil, naval, and 
military ; the Governor, the chief judge, Colonel Hodson ; 
a company of Royal Artillery. Many of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the island followed, in deep mourning. During the 
whole journey tlie forts were firing minute guns. 

The procession reached the' outskirts of Jamestown at 
4.80 p.m. The steady drizzle of rain which had never ceased 
in the country since the proceedings commenced at midnight, 
was now left behind. Soldiers of the garrison, their arms 
reversed, lined both sides of the road the whole distance to 
the quay. At 5,80 the end of the quay was reached. The 
Flench official account obscrvcs,.that the highest official 
honours had been rendered by the English authorities to the 
memory of the Emperor. H.R.H, the Prince dc Joinvilic 
received the Imperial coffin from the hands of General 
Jliddlemorc, and thanked him, in the name of France, for the 
testimonies of sympathy and respect which the authorities 
had exhibited throughout. 

The sarcophagus was lowered on to the deck of a boat 
from the Belle Poule. The boat carried a fine silk Ibg which 
liad been made by three young ladies of the island. 




THE BODY OF NAPOLEON BEING TAKEN FROM JAMESTOWN TO THE FRENCH FRIGATE 

“BELLE POULE”: 15 OCTOBER, 

After Durand-Brattcr 
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The French ships and the British forts fired salutes while 
the boat was making its way to the Belle Poule. The coffin 
was taken on board at 6.30 p.ra. of the 15th October, 1840. 
It was placed in a mortuary chapel whieh had been prepared 
between-decks. On the 18th October the vessel sailed for 
France. 

The funeral in France was of the most magnificent kind. 
The Belle Poule reached Cherbom*g on the 80th November, 
On the 8th December the sarcophagus was placed on a. steam- 
ship, the Normandie, under an ornate and splendid cenotaph, 
a dome supported by twelve columns. The Normandie, with 
an escort, passed along the northern coast of France, and 
entered, on the 9th December, the harbour of Havre. The 
sarcophagus was transhipped to the Dorade, and placed imder 
another magnificent cenotaph. This vessel proceeded up the 
Seine, and was met near Paris by a funeral barge constructed 
specially for the ceremony. It carried a temple, large golden 
eagles, flags, brasiers emitting fire and smoke, and every 
appropriate ornamentation that could be devised. At 
Courbevoie the coffin was landed, and placed upon a magnifi- 
cent fimeral car, 33 feet high, 33 feet long, 20 feet broad, drawn 
by sixteen black horses. A triumphal arch had been con- 
structed at the landing-place, leading to a large funereal 
temple. The solemn entry into Paris, amid the reverberation 
of cannon, the roads lined by infantry, keeping back immense 
crowds of sightseers, took place on the 15th December, 1840. 
Triumphal arches, allegorical statues, standards, eagles, lined 
the route to the esplanade des Invalides. 

The esplanade had statues on both sides, candelabra and 
tripods giving out flames, with galleries and stands for 
spectators. The church of the Invalides was decorated with 
similar grandeur, with masts, statues, eagles, crowns, curtains 
of black velvet, and galleries for distinguished persons. 
Beneath the centre of the dome there was a magnificent 
cenotaph 50 feet high. The sarcophagus was placed under it. 
The Prince de Joinville advanced and announced to Louis 
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Philippe, seated upon a throne : “ Sire, I present to you the 
body of Napoleon, •which, in accordance with your com- 
mands, I have brought back to France.” The King replied, 
“ I receive it in the name of France.” The funeral mass was 
conducted by a choir of three ’hundred voices. On the 
succeeding days the Parisians were admitted in great 
numbers into the church. It was twenty-five years since 
Napoleon left Paris. 

Never had anything of the Icind been seen to compare wth 
the reception given by France to the remains of the great 
Emperor. The body now lies in a circular excavation which 
fills the centre of the church under the dome. A sarcophagus 
of the hardest, most durable stone that has yet been discovered 
any^vhere in the world, surmounts the tomb. The fame of 
the man buried below requires no such protection against 
time. No name was placed upon the slabs of white stone at 
St. Helena. It was unnecessary to inscribe any name on the 
sarcophagus at Paris. 




THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON AT THE INVALIDES, PARIS 
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I 

To Lieutenant-General Sir Hudson Lowe. 

I have received the treaty of the 2nd August, 1815, concluded 
between His Britannic Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, the 
Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia, which accompanied 
your letter of the 23rd July. 

The Emperor Napoleon protests against the contents of this 
treaty. He is not the prisoner of England. After having placed 
in the hands of the representatives of the nation his abdication 
in the interest of the constitution adopted by the French people, 
and in favour of his son, he went voluntarily and freely to England 
to reside there as a private person, in retirement, under the pro- 
tection of the British laws. The violation of every law cannot 
constitute a right. In point of fact the person of ■ ' 
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Napoleon is m tbe powec of the English nation, but neither m 
point of fact nor of right has he ever been, nor is he now, in the 
power of Austria, of Russia, or of Prussia, even according to the 
laws of England, which, m the exchange of prisoners, ne\er 
included the Russians, the Austrians, the Prussians, the Spaniards, 
or the Portuguese, although united to these Powers by treaties 
of alUance, and carrying on war conjointly inth them. The 
Convention of the 2nd August, concluded a fortnight after the 
Emperor Napoleon had reached England, cannot by right have 
any effect. It only represents tbe spectacle of a coalition of the 
four great Powers of Europe for the oppression of one man, a 
coalition disappro^ ed by the opimon of all peoples, as well as by 
every principle of sound morality The Emperors of Austria and 
of Russia, and the King of Prussia, not having either in fact or 
by right any power over the person of the Emperor Napoleon, 
could not decree anything against him If the Emperor Napoleon 
had been in the power of the Emperor of Austria, that Pnnee 
would have remembered the connection which religion and nature 
has made betireen a father and his son, a connection which is 
never violated with impunity He would have remembered that 
on four occasions Napoleon restored to him his tlirone at Leoben 
in 1797, and at Luneville m 1801, when his armies were under the 
walls of Vienna • at Presbourg in 1806, and at Vienna m 1809, 
when his armies were masters of the Capital and of three’fourlhs 
of the monarchy. That Pnnee would have remembered the pro* 
testations he made at the bivouac of Moravia in 180^ and at the 


interview of Dresden m 1812. If the person of the Emperor 
Napoleon had been m the power of the Emperor /Vlexandcr, he 
would have remembered the ties of friendship contracted at 
Tilsit, at Erfurth, and durmg a daily correspondence of twelve 
years. He would have remembercd the conduct of tlic Emperor 
Napoleon on the day after the battle of Austcrhtz, when though 
he could have taken him prisoner, with the remains of bis army, 
he took only his parole and allowed him to carry out lus retreat, 
he would have remembered the danger to which the Emperor 
Napoleon ei^osed lus person for the sake of extinguishing tlie 
coi&agration of Moscow and for preserving for him lus capital. 
Certainly that Pnnee would not have violated the obligations 
of friendship and consideration towards a friend in nnsfortunc. 
Even if the person of the Emperor had been m the power of the 
Kmc of Prussia, that sov ercign would not have forgotten taat, 
after the battle of Fncdland, the Emperor could have placed 
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another Prince upon the throne of Berlin ; he would not have 
forgotten, in the presence of a disarmed enemy, the protestations 
of devotion and the sentiments he expressed towards him in 1812 
at Dresden. Besides, it is evident from the Articles 2 and 5 of the 
said treaty of the 2nd August, that not being able to exert any 
influence upon the fate of the person of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who is not in their power, these same Princes consent to whatever 
may be done in the matter by His Britannic Majesty, who takes 
upon himself the discharge of all the obligations. These Princes 
have reproached the Emperor Napoleon for having preferred the 
protection of the English laws to theirs. The false ideas which 
the Emperor had entertained of the liberality of the English laws 
and of the influence of a great, generous, and free people upon their 
Government, made him prefer the protection of those laws to 
that of his father-in-law or of his old friend. The Emperor 
Napoleon could at any time have secured his personal interests 
by a diplomatic treaty, either by placing himself at the head of 
the army of the Loire or by placing himself at the head of the 
army of the Gironde, which was under the command of General 
Clausel ; but seeking for the future only retirement and the 
protection of the laws of a free nation, either English or American, 
any stipulations appeared to him unnecessary ; he thought that 
the English people would be more bound by his frank, noble, and 
confiding step than it could have been by the most solemn treaties. 
He was mistaken. But this error will for ever make every true 
Briton blush, and both in the present generation and in the 
generations to come it will be a proof of the faithlessness of the 
English Administration. 

Austrian and Russian Commissioners have arrived at St. 
Helena ; if the object of their mission is to fulfil a part of the 
obligations which the Emperors have contracted by the treaty 
of the 2nd August, and to take care that the English agents, in 
a small colony in the midst of the ocean, are not wanting in the 
respect due to a Prince united to them by the ties of relationship 
and by so many other considerations, that proceeding would 
exhibit the marks of the character of those two sovereigns. But 
you, sir, have declared that these Commissioners have neither 
the right nor the power to hold any opinion on anything which 
may happen on this rock. 

The English Minister has caused the Emper* o be 

sent to St. Helena, at a distance of 2000 1 
This rock, situated under the tropic, and 
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continent, is exposed to the parching heat of this Intitude, it is 
enveloped m clouds and fogs during three parts of the year , it is, 
at the same time, the dnest and the dampest country m the 
world ; the climate is most unfavourable to the health of the 
£mperor. Hatred has dictated the choice of this abode, as also 
the instructions given by the English Blinistry to the officers 
commanding on tins spot. They have been ordered to call the 
Emperor Napoleon General, with the object of compelling luni to 
admit that he has never reigned in Eranee, which has decided him 
not to take a name of incognito, as he had decided to do when 
leaving France Chief hfagistrate for life of the Republic under 
the title of First Consul, he concluded the Prehmmanes of London 
and the treaty of Amiens ivith the JCing of Great Britain , he 
received as Ambassadors Lord Cornwallis, hlr. Iklcrry, and Ixird 
Whitworth, who resided in that capacity at his Court. He 
accredited to the King of England Count Otto and General 
Andreossi, who resided as Ambassadors at the Court of Windsor. 
When, after an exchange of letters between the ^^mlstc^!» of the 
two Monarchs, Lord Lauderdale went to Pans furnished with 
plenary powers by the King of England, he treated wth the 
plenipotentiaries furmshed with plenary power by the Emperor 
Napoleon, and resided for several months at tlic Court of the 
Tudenes. Wlien, afterwards. Lord Castlercagh signed the 
ultimatum which the Allied Powers presented to the pleni- 
potentianes of the Emperor NajKileon, he recognized the Fourth 


Dynasty, 

The ultimatum was more advantageous than the Treaty of 
Pans, but it exacted from France the renunciation of Belgium 
and the left bank of the Rhine, which was contrary to the pro- 
posals of Frankfort and to the proclamations of the iillicd Powers, 
and contrary to the oath by which at his coronation tlic Emperor 
had sworn to maintain the integrity of the Empire. 

The Emperor believed the natural limits to be as essential to 
the security of France as to the balance of Europe, and that the 
Frencli nation, under the circumstances m which it was placed, 
should rather meur all the hazards of war than giv e up the point. 
France would have maintained this integrity, and with it her' 
honour, if treason had not come to the assistance of the .VUics 

The treaty of the 2nd August, and the Bill of the British 
Parhainent, call the Emperor, Napoleon Bonaparte, not giving 
him the title of General The tiUe of General is no doubt cmintnli> 
glorious, the Emperor bore it at Lodi, at Custiglioiie, at llnoi, 
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at Areola, at Leoben, at the Pyramids, at Aboukir, but for the 
last seventeen years he has bourne that of First Consul or Emperor, 
To accept the title of General would be to admit that he had never 
been First Consul of the Republic nor Sovereign of the Fom’th 
Dynasty. Those who believe that nations are sheep which, by 
divine right, belong to certain families, do not belong to the age, 
nor even to the spirit of the English Legislatm’e, which has changed 
the order of its dynasty several times, because great changes in 
opinion, in which the reigning Princes did not join, had made 
them enemies of happiness, and of the great majority of the 
nation ; for ICings are but hereditary magistrates who exist only 
for the benefit of nations, not for the satisfaction of Kings. 

It is tliis same spirit of hatred which has ordered that the 
Emperor Napoleon should not be allowed to %vrite nor to receive 
any letter which has not been opened and read by the English 
Minister and the officers of Saint Helena. He has thus been 
deprived of the possibility of receivmg news of his mother, of 
his wife, of his son, of his brothers ; and when, hoping to avoid 
the unpleasantness of having his letters read by the subaltern 
officers he wished to send sealed letters to the Prince Regent, he 
was informed that only open letters would be accepted for trans- 
mission, such being the instructions of the Minister. This pro- 
ceeding requires no comment ; it would be disavowed in Algiers. 

Letters have arrived for the General Officers in the suite of the 
Emperor ; they were open and were sent to you. You did not 
forward them because they had not passed through the hands of 
the English IMinister, They had to cover another 4000 leagues, 
and these officers had the mortification of Icnowing that there 
was news on this rock of a wife, a mother and children, and that 
it would not be revealed to them for six months. The heart swells 
with indignation. We have not been allowed to subscribe to the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” nor the “ Morning Post,” nor to French 
jom’nals. From time to time a few odd numbers of “ The Times ” 
are sent to Longwood ; a request having been made on the 
N oiihurriberland some books have been sent to us, but all those 
which relate to the events of the last years have been carefully 
taken away. An English author, having travelled in France, and 
printed his work in London, took the trouble to send it through 
you to the Emperor, but you did not think proper to forward it 
to him, because it had not come through the channel of your 
Government. It is also said that other books sent by their 
authors have been kept back because they bore the inscription 
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“ i I’Empereur NapolAjD,” or that of “d Napoleon k Grand," 
The English Minister has no authority to impose such vexations. 
The Act, iniquitous as it is, of the English Parhament regards 
the Emperor Napoleon as a prisoner of war, and never liave 
prisoners of war been prohibited from subscribing to newspapers 
or receiving pnnted works ; such a prohibition belongs only to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. 

The island of St. Helena is ten leagues in circumference ; it is 
everywhere inaccessible ; brigs surround the coast ; guards are 
stationed at ten different points along tlie shore in siglit of each 
other, thus intercepting all communication with the sea. There 
IS but one little toivn, Jamestown, where vessels anchor, and from 
whence they sad. In order to prevent any person from leaving 
the island it is enough to watch the coast by sea and by land. 
By interdicting the mtenor of the island no other object can be 
intended than to deprive us of a promenade of eight or ten miles, 
which could be performed on horseback, and the privation of 
which, according to the physicians, will shorten the h/c of the 
Emperor. Longwood has been selected for the residence of the 
Emperor ; it is exposed to every \vmd that bloivs, the land is 
stenle, uninhabited, without water, and unfit for cultivation of 
any lund. There is an enclosure of about 1200 toises of un- 
culUvated land ; at the distance of one or two hundred tovses, on 
a rising ground, there is a camp, another has just been estabhslicd 
at about the same distance in the opposite direction, so tliat 
whichever way we turn our eyes we see nothing but camps 
Admiral Malcolm, knowmg how useful m tins place a tent would 
be to the Emperor, has had one erected by the sailors ; under it 
alone can shade be enjoyed The Emperor, however, has c\cry 
reason to be satisfied wth the spirit that animates the officers 
and men of the brave 5Qrd, os he also was with the men of the 
Norihumberland, 

The buildmg at liOngwood was erected to serve as a bam for 
the Company’s farm ; the Lieutenant-Governor of the island lias 
since added some rooms to it, it served him for a country house, 
but it IS by no means fit for contmuous residence. For the last 
twelve months work upon it has been constantly going on, and 
the Emperor has been continually exposed to the mconv cnicncc 
and insalubrity of living m a house in process of construction. 
The room m which he sleeps is too small to contain a bed of 
ordinary size; but any fresh construction at Longwood w-ouW 
only prolong the annoyance of having the workmen about. 
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There are, however, in tliis miserable island, some agreeable 
localities with trees, and gardens, and pretty good houses, Planta- 
tion House among the rest ; but positive instructions from the 
Ministry prohibit your granting that house, which would have 
saved considerable expense to your treasury — money laid out in 
building wooden huts, covered with tarred paper, and which are 
already unserviceable. 

You have forbidden all correspondence between us and the 
inhabitants of the island ; you have, in fact, placed Longwood 
under interdiction ; you have even interrupted our communi- 
cation wth the officers of the garrison ; it seems accordingly to 
be studiously intended to deprive us of the few resources offered 
by this miserable place, and we are just as badly off here as we 
should be in the barren and uninhabited rock of Ascension. 
During the four months that you have been at St. Helena, Sir, you 
have aggravated the position of the Emperor. Count Bertrand 
has observed to you that you even violate the laws of yom 
Government, that you trample under foot the rights ' of the 
General Officers, prisoners of war. You reply that you recognize 
nothing but the letter of your instructions, and that these were 
even worse than your conduct appeared to us. 

I have the honour to be, Monsieur le General, your very humble 
and very obedient servant, 

Le G^iisn&RAL Cosite de Montholon. 

P.S.-^I had already signed this letter. Sir, when I received 
yours of the 17th, accompanied by the approximate estimate, 
of a sum of £20,000 sterling, which you consider indispensable 
for the expenses of the establishment at Longwood, after having 
made all the reductions you thought proper. It is not for us to 
enter into any discussion of this estimate. The table of the 
Emperor is barely supplied with what is strictly necessary ; all 
the provisions are bad in quality, and everything here four times 
as dear as in Paris. You demand from the Emperor £4000 sterling, 
yom Government allowing only £8000 sterling for all expenses. 
I have already had the honour to inform you the Emperor has 
no funds : that for a year past he has neither received nor written 
any letters, and that he is entirely ignorant of anything that has 
taken place or may happen in Europe. Brought by force to this 
rock, 2000 leagues removed, without being able to write or receive 
any letters, he is entirely at the mercy of the English agents. It 
has,ever been and still is the wish of the Emperor to defray all his 
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O'svn expenses of whatever nature, and he mil do so whenever 
you shall render it possible, by countermanding the orders issued 
to the merchants of this island not to facilitate his correspondence, 
and when that correspondence shall no longer be subjected to 
your inquisition or to tiut of any of your agents. As soon as the 
wants of the Emperor shall be Imown in Europe, those who take 
an interest in his behalf will send the funds necessary to provide 
for thertn The letter of Lord Bathurst, which you have com- 
municated to me, gives rise to strange surmises. Do not your 
Ministers know, Sir, that the sight of a great struggling >rith 
adversity is the sublimest of all spectacles ? Do they not Imow 
that Napoleon, at the island of St. Helena, in the midst o! perse- 
cutions of every kind, to which be opposes only the most perfect 
serenity, is greater, more sacred, more to be venerated, than Arheo, 
seated on the greatest throne of the world, he was so long the 
arbitrator of Kings ? Those who, in such circumstances, arc 
wanting towards Napoleon, only degrade themselves and the 
nation they represent. 

Ls Co3Lrrs on 


n 

THE HEALTH OF THE TROOPS AT ST. HELENA 
IN 1SI5*IS21 


According to the Army ** Monthly Returns " at tlie Record 
Office the collective death-rate among the troops at St. Helena 
from April, 1S16, to March, 1622, was as high as 40 pet thousand.^ 
These figures include the Jamestown returns. The figures for 
Deadwood only were ; 

2nd Batt. 53rd ; April, lS16-June. 1S37 death-rate 23 3000 

1st Batt, 66th : Sfav, 1815>-Fcbruary, 1820 12 „ „ 

20tfaFoot: March, lS23'3Iay, 1821 „ 50 „ „ 


The coUective rate for Deadwood was 30 per thousand. 

The abnormal difference between the rates for the tlircc rc^~ 
meats is open to explanation. More than lialf the deaths rn uic 
53rd, for fifteen months, occurred in the months of April and 31ay, 


* «Tlie Fatal Illness of Napolcou.” 
eectioa of the Intcmadoual Coogms 

1313, by Aroold Cljaidiu> m.u. 


A paper read before tbo hiatorical 
of Loudon, 3tb 
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1817, when 9 men died out of 17 for the full period. That mor- 
tality may perhaps be attributed to an epidemic of typhoid fever, 
brought about by insanitary conditions. For the twelve months 
preceding the epidemic, from April, 1816, to March, 1817, the 
death-rate in the 53rd at Deadwood was only 12 : and for the last 
six months of the period it was as low as 7, only two men dying. 

The 20th came from England, and was at first quartered in 
Jamesto^vn, Francis Plain, and Lemon Valley. While there, 
from May, 1819, to February, 1820, ten months, the death-rate 
was as high as 53. In March, 1820, the regiment was moved, in 
this unhealthy condition, to Deadwood, and soon after its arrival 
an epidemic carried off ten men in one month, April, 1820. That 
occm’renee is the cause of the lugh death-rate of 50 for the fifteen 
months atDeadwood. The rate fell to 37 for the last twelve months, 
and to 23 for the last six months. The steady improvement is 
sho\vn by comparing the death-rate for the first nine months, which 
was 61, with the next six months, when it was only 23. 

Dr. Shortt, p.m.o,, in liis report at the end of this period, 
20th March, 1821, said that the proportion of sick among the 
troops was only 1 in 42. “ This extraordinary degree of health, 
superior to that of most places in the world, Dr. Shortt attributes 
to the circumstance of the island being placed in the way of the 
trade winds,” etc.^ 

The health of the regiment on its return to Francis Plain and 
Jamestown was altogether different from what it had been when 
sent there on first arrival from England. During the ten months 
from June, 1821, to March, 1822 (when the 20th left St. Helena), 
the death-rate was 20 : whereas, as we have seen, during the ten 
months spent in the same quarters in May, 1819, to February, 
1820, the death-rate had been 53. The regiment arrived at 
St. Helena in a condition of ill-health, which was increased during 
the first period at Jamestown, and gradually cured by the salu- 
brity of Deadwood. Excluding epidemics, the death-rates at 
Deadwood were : — 

2nd Batt. 53rd : 12 months . . death rate 14. 

1st Batt. 66th : 10 „ . . . „ „ 12. 

20th Foot : 12 „ . , . „ „ 37. 

These conclusions may be compared mth the Statistical Reports 
prepared by order of the Secretary of State for War, by Major 
Tulloeh, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals Marshal, and 

^ ‘■^The Life of Napoleon,” by Sir Walter Scott, p. 783. 
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Stoff ^SKtant-SuTgeon Baifour, They were founded on the 
Eecords of the Army Jledical Department and the War Office 
Krtums, and were presented to Parliament in 1838. 

iSo medical returns were received in 1816 or 1817 from St. 
Helena. The death-rates are therefore, for the sake of coropanson, 
taken from the War Office Returns throughout; these are always 
slightly higher than the medical returns, as they include all deaths 
and not merely those which occurred m hospital. 

The death rates obtained from the War Office Returns were as 
follows ; — 


St. Helena .... 

Years. 

1836-1837 

Death-rata 

pep 1000 

13 5 

Cape of Good Hope 

1818-1830 

15 5 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

1817-1830 

18 

Halta 

1817-1836 

18 7 

Canada 

1817-1830 

20 

London : Foot Guards . 

1830-1830 

210 

Gibraltar 

1818-1830 

22 8 

Ionian Isles . 

1817-1880 

28 3 

St. Helena 

1816-1821 

85 

Ceylon . . . . 

1817-1830 

75 

West Indies . 

1817-lSSO 

$15 

Rangoon 

1824 and 1820 

440 

Gold Coast .... 

1823-1820 

008 


St. Helena, with a death-rate of 13 5, was the healthiest place 
for troops in the whole of the British Empire, m the yeaib 1836-7, 
but in the Napoleomc years, 1816-21, all the temperate 
climates were superior. This remarkable difference was caused 
by two influences, which may be summarized as — rations and 
fatigues. 

The figures refer to the Kmg's troops only. The report saj s . 
“ So far as regards the Company's troops, as well as the civ il 
population, the climate of this island has unquestionably proved 
healthy.” Two-thirds of the deaths m the ICing’s troops were 
attributed to dysentery. “The East India Company's troops,” 
says the report, ” were almost entirely exempt; indeed, ui some 
years the mortality amongst them by all diseases together was 
not higher than among the King’s troops by disease of the boucls 
alone.” The officers ” under treatment for diseases of this class 
did not average above tliree annually, being scarcely a fifth of 
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the proportion among the troops, and not a single officer died or 
was even seriously affected by them. It is remarkable, too, that 
the population of the island generally appears to have enjoyed 
a similar exemption : the inhabitants of St. Helena suffer scarcely 
half as much from these diseases as the population of Malta ; 
indeed, they do not appear to be more prevalent than in England.” 

In 1836 it was discovered that the dysentery — ^the sole cause 
of the enhanced death-rate — was due to the unsuitable food, 
which, the King’s troops alone had to endure- The ration in 
1816-21 was a pound of salt beef or pork, a pound of bread, 
and a pint of Cape wine. 

The King’s troops left the island in 1822 and did not return 
till St. Helena had become a Crown colony, in 1836, when the 
91st Regiment was sent out. Soon after arrival this regiment 
was attacked by dysentery, nearly a third of the corps going into 
hospital. “ At this time,” says the official report, “ no such 
disease prevailed among the civil inhabitants, or the soldiers of 
the colonial corps which had been disbanded, nor were any cases 
of it observed among the officers.” A Board of Medical Officers 
was directed to make investigations, and they reported that 
“ the health of the troops had manifestly been impaired by the 
constant use of salt rations ; that in several, particularly those 
of a scrofulous diathesis, dysentery had been induced, and that 
when such persons were even fortunate enough to recover from 
a first attack, they generally experienced a recurrence of the 
symptoms immediately on returning to the salt meat diet. Two 
days’, fresh provisions per week were in consequence ordered for 
the troops, with a privilege of exchanging a portion of their salt 
meat for fish or vegetables. The beneficial effect of this alteration 
was shown by the cases of visceral obstructions being reduced 
to half their previous amount in the course of the following year, 
and now they are said to be comparatively rare. 

“ From the evidence taken before that Board, it appears that 
the soldiers had then been for upwards of ten months without 
a ration of fresh meat, except when in hospital ; if in the course 
of that time the baneful effect of this restriction showed itself so 
evidently, there seems little difficulty in solving the reason of 
this class of disease being so general and of so aggravated a char- 
acter among the King’s troops prior to 1822, when during a 
period of five years fresh meat was seldom or never used. We 
are relieved, therefore, from the seeming incongruity of attributing 
the loss they sustained on that occasion to the agency of a climate 
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which so far as regards all the other inhabitants, appears to have 
been decidedly salubrious. 

^ The circumstances of tlic East India Company’s regiments 
being m a great measure exempt from these diseases, though 
receiving the same description of ration as the King’s troops, 
may be accoimted for by most of them having formed connexions 
on the island, through whose aid they were in the habit of raismg 
pigs, poultry, and vegeUbles to improve their diet, which troops 
of the Crown, whose residence is always temporary and uncertain, 
had no similar opportunities of doing. The Company’s troops 
appear also to have been in the habit of exchanging a large part 
of their salt meat for fish and vegetables, and to have enjoyed 
the advantage of obtaining from the Government stores tea, 
sugar, ilour, etc., considerably below the market prices.” 

The official report examines the incidence of the various classes 
of disease at St. Helena. Of fevem it says ; “ There can be no 
better proof that this class of diseases may be comparatively 
rare, even within the tropics, than that the admissions annually 
have been fewer, in the proportion of 71 to 75, than among an 
equal force in the United Kingdom.” Among the civil population 
** the rates of mortality from that class of diseases was, like the 
admissions, almost the same as in Britain.” Some of the soldiers 
brought the fever with them. “ Nearly all the cases reported as 
intermittent occurred in the 66th Regiment, one battalion of 
which arrived in 1817 from the East Indies, where many of the 
soldiers may probably have acquired a predisposition to the 
disease.” If these cases brought from India liad been excluded 
the local-grown fever would have been sho^vn to be much less 
at St. Helena than in England. 

“ As regards diseases of the lungs,” the report continues, 

” St. Helena seems also remarkably healthy, the proportion of 
admissions and deaths among the military being not half so high 
^ in the United Kingdom or Mediterranean stations, and the 

same feature is manifested in the population generally. . . . The 

proportions of admissions from minor diseases” (dropsy, 
rheumatism, ulcers, etc.) ” is only half as high as among the most 
select class of troops in the United Iflngdom. Diseases of the 
liver,” however, ” are more than twice as common in St. Helena 
as in England.” It is now known that hepatitis is a very usual 
follower of dysentery, and the chief cause of dysentery among 
the lUng’s troops has already been sho\vn to have been the want 
of fresh meat and vegetables. The significance of the food ques- 
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tion is shown by the fact that 56 per cent, or more than half the 
total number of deaths, was due to dysentery, and 16 per cent 
to its consequence, hepatitis, so that nearly three-fourths of the 
mortality was attributed to the unsuitable food. 

With regard to the fatigue duties, such as the exposure of 
sentries at night and durmg rain storms, the work of making and 
repairing roads, and the labour connected mth the transport of 
materials to Longwood for buildings, the opinions of the sm'geons 
who were present was that the effect was most injurious. Doctors 
Baxter, Henry, and Arnott, unable to forecast the wonderful 
discovery as to the need for fresh food, each declared, in his own 
separate way, that the health of the soldiers was injured by the 
exposure and labour which were occasioned by the presence of 
Napoleon on the island. 

Baxter, the chief medical officer, reported to Sir Hudson Lowe 
on the 7th February, 1817, that the illness of the 2nd Battalion 
of the 66th, which was quartered at Jamestown, the least healthy 
place in the island, attacked chiefly the young, between the ages 
of 16 and 22, of whom there was a large proportion. The chief 
cause was fatigue duty in mountainous country, in the sun, 
followed by indulgence in alcohol. Those who were not on fatigue 
duty were not ill. Dysentery and inflammation of the liver were 
the chief complaints. The non-commissioned officers, the band, 
tailors, officers’ servants, and the women were not affected. The 
- men got extra “ working money ” and drank immediately after 
their work.^ 

In a later report, of the 15th March, 1819, Baxter says that 
the 2nd Battalion of the 66th “ hastily filled its ranks at Ports- 
mouth with such men as were to be found in a seaport of that 
description at the end of a war, many of them with worn-out 
constitutions, and also many weakly young lads. The 1st Batta- 
lion of the same regiment before coming here suffered severely 
from an epidemic disease which laid waste their ranks, and greatly 
impaired the constitutions of all such as escaped its fury. The 
battalion embarked at Calcutta on their return from Cawnpoor 
in 1817 much reduced and hardly to be called convalescent. 
On the passage they suffered much from bowel complaints, having 
had brackish water put on board ; so that on their arrival here 
upwards of 80 men were admitted immediately into hospital, 
many of whom were in a dying state. The effect of the Indian 
influence on the constitutions of the men begins to cease, and 

^ B.M., 20118, p. 86. ' 
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a stoiUag change m the health of the 6StJi Regt. has taken place, 
and this IS particularly remarkable at Deadwood, where no 
imtancc of death has occurred in the hospital since 2Cth July 
One-half of the battahon consisting of about 600 men is quartered 
at that place.” ‘ 

jlssistant Surgeon Henry, of the 1st Battahon 66ih. sa>s 

In Hatch and April, ISIS, the weather became \ery wet at 
Deadwood and the high lands of the island ; and the duUes of 
the soldiers, in dragging up from Jamestown materials for the 
new house to be erected for Napoleon, m digging its foundations, 
nad clearing away the rubbisli, being very se\erc and laborious, 
bowel complaints became frequent amongst the men As the season 
improved the sickness wore off.** He attributes the illness to 
a combination of fatigue duties with ramy weather. ** Durmg 
one period of twelv e months we did not lose one man by disease 
out of four hundred of the 66th quartered at Deadwood ”... 
** I raaintom that, correctly spcakmg, we had no endemic disease 
m the island ” 

“ I will broadly assert that we had no such disease ” (as gastro- 
hepatitis) ** nor any other dlsUnctl^ e endemic disease m St. 
Hdena ^Ve had some rare instances of hepatitis, or inflammation 
of the h\*cr, amongst the soldiers when much exposed to the sun 
m the \ alley of Jamestown , but not one-twentieth part of the 
number we used to hav e in India. At night, too, from wet and 
exposure, the men would contract diarrhoea, and occasionally 
dysentery ; but the officers, who were less exposed to fatigue 
and lived more generously than the men, were fully as healthy 
as they would have been m England. Indeed few regiments of 
our str^gth, with an av erage of between 80 and 40 officers, would 
pass nearly five years without losmg one by disease, in England, 
or any part of the world, and yet this was our case m St 
Helena ” * 

Surgeon Henry made an affidavit in 1S23, m tlie case of Lowe o. 
O'ileara, in which he said tliat the troops at Deadwood were 
nev er sickly except when working at the new house for Napoleon, 
and m conv eying materials for the same, when they were exposed 
to great fatigues. He said that ** not one man died at Deadwood 
m a y ear out of nearly 500 ”» Lieutenant-Colonel Daniel Dodgtn 
made an affidavnt m vvlucli he asserted that, m ISIS and 1819, 



» B M , 202SO, p. 22a 
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there were between GOO and 700 men at Deadwood, of whom only 
tliree died of disease. 

Finally we have the evidence of Dr. Arnott, who says : “ The 
duties of the soldiers in St. Helena were very severe, the strength 
of the garrison giving only ofia relief for night duty ; and the 
working parties and fatigues were, moreover, very laborious on 
tiio days the men were off guard. But the ollicers who had little 
night duty retained tlieir healtli and strength as in Europe. 
I can therefore safely assert, tiiat anyone of temperate habits 
who is not exposed to much bodily exertion, night ah’, and 
atmospheric changes, as a soldier necessarily must be, may have 
as much immunity from disease in St. Helena as in Europe.” 

We arc bound to accept these deliberate statements of Doctors 
Baxter, Arnott, and Henry, and Lieutenant-Colonel Dodgin — the 
two latter made on oath — wlio were all men of high character and 
veracity. 

The conclusion of the whole matter must be that, in normal 
times, British troops at St. Helena, and more particularly at 
Deadwood, enjoy better health than anywhere else in the world, 
England included ; the ill-health of certain regiments, at certain 
periods, in 1815-21, was due to the want of fresh meat and 
vegetables, and the excessive fatigue duties caused by the presence 
of Napoleon. 


Ill 

Inventory of the fiurniture in Longwood old house, as taken 
by me, A. Darling, 12th, 15th, and 25th May, 1821.^ 


No. 1. Billiard-room. 

2 Sofas (different patterns) 

1 Octagon mahogany table 
1 Loo Table (mahogany) 

1 Pembroke table (mahogany) 

3 Chamber tables 
1 Card table 

5 Chairs (various) 

3 Arm-chairs 
1 Carpet 

5 Muslin window curtains 
(old) 

5 Window blinds 


No. 2. Drawing-room. 

1 Large pier glass 

2 Flower stands (marble tops) 
2 Sofas 

1 Foot stool 

1 Small oak table (octagon) 

1 Plain library table 
1 Pembroke table (old) 

7 Chairs 

1 Carpet 

2 Muslin window curtains 

2 Window blinds [top 

1 Pier commode with a marble 


^ From the papers at the Castle, Jamestown. 
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No. 8. Genl. Buokapahte^s 

SirriNQ-RooM. 

*1 Large mahogany library 
table 

1 Small mahogany round table 

1 Small mahogany pembroke 

table 

2 ilahogany chairs 

1 Cheval dressing glass ' 

2 Hearfciirugs 

1 Carpet 
♦1 Inkstand 

2 JIuslin vvindow blinds 
1 Couch (old) 

*1 Arm-cliair 

1 Set of drawing instruments 

No. 4. GE^fL. BuoyAPAETE’S 
'Bedroom, 

1 Round mahogany table 
I Small », » 

♦1 Round front cheat oi drawers 

1 Pier glass 

2 Mahogany chairs 
♦1 Arm chair (large) 

♦1 Arm chair 

1 Carpet 
iRug 

2 Muslin Window Blinds 

No. 5. Genl. Buonapabte*8 
DiNXNG-nOOSt. 

1 Side board table 
10 Chairs (various) 

1 Carpet 

2 Curtains 
2 Screens 

N.B.---This room has been 
used as a chapel for some time. 


No. 6 . Librabv Rook. 

4 Jdahogany book cases 
2 Mahogany small book cases 

1 3fahogany wardrobe 

2 Arm-chairs 

1 Old sideboard table 
1 Pembroke table 
1 Oilcloth 

8 MusUn window blinds 

[ No. 7. Bathboom. 

: IBath 
1 Carpet 

I Set of window curtains 

No. 8. Back Room FiUJM Bath- 
BOOM. 

1 Chest of drawers and book 
case 

1 Couch (old) 

1 Chair (old) 

No. 9. Back Room behihd 
Libbaky Room. 

1 Feather bed 

2 Slattresses 
1 Pillow 

1 Bolster 

iSet of green silk curtains 
(old) 

No. 10. Mr. Marcuakd’s 
Front Room. 

1 Carpet 

3 Chairs 

1 Dressmg glass 
1 Bedstead (bolstet 

1 Feather bed, pillow and 
1 Aluslin blind 


* Tlia artides marked hare beaa brought by Sir Hudson Um to 
England. 
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No. 11. March and’s 

Back Room. 

1 Mahogany wardrobe 
•i. Chairs 

1 Washing stand 
1 Card table 
1 Oilcloth 

Nos. 12 to 19, inclusive, con- 
sisted ot servants’ rooms, 
ofliccs, etc. 

No. 20. Genl. Montholox’s 
Batiiuoom. 

1 Bath 


No. 21’. Genl. Montholon’s 
Bedroom. 

1 Bedstead 
*1 Oak dressing tiblc 
1 Mahogany commode 

0 Mahogany chairs 

1 ilcarthrug 

1 Small Pembroke table 

2 Window cmrtxins 

No. 25. Junior Priest’s 
Room. 

No. 2G. Priest’s and Dr. 
Antommarcui’s Room. 


1 Mahogany wardrobe 
1 Small mahogany table 
1 Night stool 
1 Bidet 
3 Chairs 

No. 21. Genl. Montholon’s 
Office. 


No. 27. Priest’s Bedroom. 

No. 2S. Priest’s Dressing- 
room. 

No. 20. Dr. Antommarchi’s 
Sitting-room. 

No. 80. Dr. Antomjlvrciii’s 


1 Large writing table 
1 Arm-chair 
1 Small Pembroke table 
1 Sofa (new) 

Nos. 22, 23. Genl. Mon- 
tholon’s Dining - room and 
Entrance-room. 


Bedroom. 

Nos. 31 AND 32. The Order- 
1 ly Officer’s Bedroom and 
Sitting-room. 

Nos. 33, 84, 35. Servants 
Rooms. 


COUNT BERTRAND’S HOUSE. 


No. 36. Madame Bertrand’s 
Bedroom. 

1 Mahogany bedstead 
1 Feather bed, mattress com- 
plete 
1 Sofa 

1 Mahogany dressing table 

1 Dressing glass 

2 Arm-chairs 


1 Carpet 

*1 Cheval dressing glass 

2 Mahogany chairs 

1 Small Pembroke table 
1 Hearthrug 
1 Child’s crib 

No. 37. Bathroom. 
1 Bath 
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1 Mahogany wardrobe 
1 Slahogany chest of drawers 
1 Washhandstand with a 
marble top 
1 Bedside table 

1 Bidet 

2 Chairs 

1 Foot pan and ewer 
1 Foot pan and ewer 

1 Night stool 

2 Round glasses 

No. 38. Do.’s DnEssmo-RooM. 
2 Deal presses 

No. 39. JIadame Bertrand’s 
Sitting-room. 

1 Pianoforte 
1 Mahogany wardrobe 
1 Chimney glass (broke) 

1 Sofa 

1 Chamber table 

5 Mahogany chairs 

1 Ct^et 

2 Window curtains 

1 Fender and fireirons 

No. 40. Count Bertrand’s 
Hall. 

1 Barge mahogany table 
1 Oilcloth 
7 Mahogany cbsuxs 
1 Cellaret 
1 Shower bath 

9 Brown hoUand windowblinds 

No. 41. Count Bertrand’s 
Dining-room. 

1 Sideboard table 

6 Chairs 

1 Table lamp 


1 Dining table 

2 Tea trays 

4 Water decanters 

3 Table candlesticks 

1 Bedroom candlestick 

No. 42. Children’s Room. 
3 Bedsteads 
3 Straw bedsteads 
1 Oilcloth 
1 Chest of drawers 
1 Clotheshorse 
1 Arm-chair (old) 

1 Bedroom chair 
1 Coalscuttle 

1 Set Fireirons and fender 

I No. 43. Back Room from do. 
I Bedstead 

1 Deal chest of drawers 
1 Dressing glass 
1 Washstand 

No. 44. Back Room from 
Drawing-room. 

1 Wardrobe 
1 Chair (old) 

1 Washhandstand 
1 Dressing glass 

No. 45. Children’s Nursery. 
3 Small tables 
1 Small mahogany tabic 
1 Secretary 

1 Sofa 

2 Chairs 

1 Arm-chair 
1 Dressing glass 
1 Washhandstand 
1 Washhandstand marble top 
1 Inkstand 
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1 iUmhvnic pier conmiodc 
:ind pier j^lnsn 

I White ui.irblc chiinneypiece 

1 Gnitc 

1 Set lirciruir; and fender and 
hearthrug 

No. 3. Saloon ou Billl\ud 
Room. 

■i Large mahogany couches 


1 t;ia, . hill!}) 

1 .M.irblc chinmevpicec 
I .skt iirf'iruiis and fender 
I Ibsirliirug .md gr.dc 
3 Set: v,ind<;v.- curtains and 
dr.iperies 

No. 3 . CJnsL. Honai’AUTu’s 
Buduoom. 

1 Br.rsS bed.stead witli two sets 

of curtains complete 

2 .Mattresses to do. cornp. 

2 Pillo'.v.s 

S Chairs 

1 Bidet 

2 Clothe-sliorses 

1 Large looking glass 
1 Large washhundstand table 
1 Marble chimneypieee 
1 Set fireirons and h"' ’'“V 
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1 Hearthrug 

1 Set window curtains and 
draperies 

1 Set muslin do. 

No. 6. Do.’s Dresswo-room. 

2 Mahogany wardrobes 

1 Washhand table (marble top) 

2 Chairs 

2 Sets curtains and draperies 
1 Set muslin curtains 
1 lilarble cliiranc3^iece 
1 Set fireirons and fender 
1 Hearthrug 

No. 7. Genl. Bonaparte’s 
BATtIROOif. 

1 Bath complete 

1 Mahogany table 

2 Chairs 
1 Bidet 

1 Clotheshorse 

2 Sets window curtains 
1 Oilcloth 

No. 8 . SrrrrNG-Rooir. 

1 La^e wardrobe for charts, 

1 Sofa [etc. 

1 Library table 

6 flfahogany chairs 

2 Sets curtains and draperies 
1 Marble chimneypiece [etc. 

1 Grate, fire-irons, and fenders, 

No. 9. Genl. Montuolon’s 
SmiNa-ROOM 

4 Sets \rindow curtains and 
draperies 


1 lilarble chimneypiece 
1 Grate, fireirons, etc. 

No. 10. Do.'s Dining-room. 

4 Sets wndow curtains and 
draperies 

1 Marble chimneypiece, fire- 

irons, grate, etc. 

No. 11. Do. Bedroom. 

2 Sets window curtains and 

draperies complete 
1 fifatbie chimneypiece, grate, 
and fireirons complete 

No. 12. Gen. Montholon’s 
Dressing-room. 

1 Set window curtains 
1 Grate, fireirons, fender 
complete 

Do. Bathroom. 

1 Set window curtains 

1 Lamp (m passage) 

2 Rolls oilcloth (in passage) 
Green baise on floor of above 

12 rooms 

Oilcloth on back lobby and 
passage 

Kitchen. 

1 Smoke jack 

1 Hot stove 

2 Large tables 

1 Cast-iron oven 
4 Charcoal stoves 
1 Grate complete 


St. Helena, 4th June, 1821. 

(Signed) A. Darli.vc. 
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loth July, 1S17, the following memorial was received : — 

The petitions of Captains Younghusband and Fernandez and 
Lieut. & Adjutant Wilton to llis Excellency Sir Hudson Lowe 
Governor Isle of St. Ifclena, etc. Humbly siveweth 
That your petitioners having received a letter from Mr. Brooke 
Government SecreUnry, accompanied with an extract from con- 
sultation of 23rd June, IS 17, wherein it is resolved “ that Captains 
Younghusband and Ferjuindcz and Adjutant M’ilton be allowed 
Interest at the rate of a per cent upon tlie estimated value of their 
buildings and that a deduction of House rent be made at the 
rate of £50 from each of the two former and of £35 from the 
latter.” Your petitioners beg leave to approach you in the most 
respectful manner and to lay before you extracts from a letter 
from .Air. Brooke of the 13th .Tune, 181G, winch they arc led to 
suppose fro nr the above decision has been overlooked by your 
Excellency and Council, viz. ” In adopting the determination 
communicated in my letter of the 31st ult. the Governor & 
Council had no idea of deriving public benefit from the uncertain 
reversion (in point of time) of buildings, the utility of which in 
regard to the Honble. East India Company, is at least questionable; 
and they conceived sutlicicnt consideration had been extended in 
their engaging to take off your hands houses erected exclusively 
for the purposes of your own accommodation. In their per- 
formance of tin's engagement the Governor and Council moreover 
assent to your being allowed such interest upon the valuation as 
shall be deemed equitable by impartial persons, but they recom- 
mend no further expenses may be incurred than what are abso- 
lutely unavoidable, in order to render tlic apartments already 
constructed habitable, in which case they will be happy to so 
arrange the matter tliat no loss may be sustained by you — this is 
the utmost to which they can pledge themselves.” 

Your petitioners were quite satisfied on the receipt of this 
letter, as it insured to them the money they had expended in the 
building of their houses, as by the above pledge they were not to 
sustain any loss, and from the assertion in the former part of the 
extract, that the Governor and Council had no idea of deriving 
public benefit from the buildings. This language appears so plain 
to your petitioners who, as British soldiers, take it as it is read 

^ From the papers at the Castle, Jamestown, 
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that they cannot but feel great surprise at the adoption of any 
arrangement inconsistent rvith the above e.\tract and therefore 
appeal with pndc to ymm ExeeUency as a British soldier and trust 
to your taking it again into consideration. 

Your petitioners beg leave to observe that the arrangement 
made of paying for the houses originated %vith your Excellency 
and Council, your petitioners having merely applied for a lease 
of their ground, to enable them to transfer the property to officers 
that should succeed them. This was refused and an order given 
that they were not to cany on the buildings but to finish and 
make them habitable, when they should be taken off their hands 
at a fair valuation. 

Your petitioners should not have felt surprise at a rent for 
the last year being charged, had your Excellency and Council 
advanced the money for the buildings, but as it was mostly 
dra^vn from the funds in England at a loss, they cannot help 
feeling much aggrieved at a rental being charged for houses built 
by themselves %vith immense labour, fatigue, privation, and 
expenses and that those buildings should be valued by two persons 
chosen by Government, and, as your petitioners understand, 
with positive orders only to appraise such works as were in hand 
or finished in Afay last, by which means the valuation fell short 
of the actual expenditure of your petitioners, as must every ap- 
praisal do that does not take into consideration the situation 
where the houses are and the difficulty of procuring everytliing 
that is necessary for the construction of houses at such a distance 
from their materials. 

Your petitioners beg leave to mention the case of Lieut. Nagle, 
who, not appro-sing of the first valuation made, was permitted 
another, on which there was a friend of his own — the second 
valuation was £270, which was paid free of deduction. 

Your petitioners have therefore considerable difficulty ^ in 
reconciling the idea of your Excellency and Council “ not wishing 
to derive any public benefit from these buildings *’ when tlie sum 
of £50 is charged for occupying bouses for the last year, •which 
have as yet been no expense to the Honble. Company, being 
upwards of £25 per cent upon the valuation, whilst at the same 
time your Excellency & Council have only allowed the interest 
of 5 per cent for the advance of the money and privations which 
your petitioners suffered. « , .t ♦ 

Your petitioners in referring to Mr, Brooke’s letter find that 
“the Governor & Council assent to your being allowed such 
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interest upon the valuation as shall be deemed equitable by 
impartial persons ” whereas the interest now allowed by your 
Excellency & Council does not even amount to the common 
interest of the Island — ^viz. 74 and 10 per cent as established on 
trial at a late Sessions. 

Your petitioners conceive it hard that they should, after 
ghing up their claims to Barrack rooms be obliged to pay rent 
for the last year, when Officers of the same Regiment liave been 
living in theirs free of expense to them, though considerable to 
Government and likewise when a Captain's quarters equal in com- 
fort and size to their houses may be had in the Barracks in James- 
town for £20 rent. 

Relying therefore on your Excellency’s Iiigli character for 
justice, your petitioners feel emboldened from the circumstances 
that have already taken place, to lay the following propositions 
before your Excellency for consideration, at the same time utterly 
disclaiming all idea of attempting to dictate, and, as we trust they 
are founded in justice, hope they may meet with your sanction, 
viz. : 

1. That neither interest on the valuation of the houses at 
Deadwood be allowed, nor house rent charged for the last year 
ending 30th June, 1S17, and that the valuation be paid to the 
different officers on that day, or as soon as it is convenient to 
Government. 

2. That the occupants of the buildings do commence paying 
rent at the following rates from 1st July, 1817, and to keep 
premises in repairs. 

Captains Younghusband and Fernandez £30 per annum 
Lieut, and Adjutant Wilton £25 „ „ 

which being upwards of 10 per cent to Government in clear gain, 
and only eight years’ purchase, will, v/e trust, meet with your Excel- 
lency’s approbation. And your petitioners will ever pray, etc., etc. 

Signed, 

Robert Youkghusbaxd, Capt. 53rd Regt. 

Saeau Feexaxdez for Capt. Fernandez. 

J. WiLTox, Adj. 53rd Regt. 


26th June, 1817. 
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The following answer was returned : — 

To Captains Younghusband and Fernandez and Adjutant Wilton, 

H.3I. 53rd Regt. 

Gentlemen, 

In reply to your memorial of the 26th June last contain- 
ing a quotation from my letter of mb June, 1816. I am fected 
His Excellency the Governor and Council to refer you to my 
commuEicationof SOthMay, 181 G, upon which the above quotation 
is founded. You were informed that you should be considered as 
tenants at will and upon your quitting the pTemiscsthey should be 
taken at a fair valuation allowing for the use you should have 
previously drawn from them and the advantage you should have 
received in your lodging allowances. 

From the spirit of that letter there was no variance in my 
letter of 13th June following, except an assent to an equitable 
interest being allowed you ; accompanied by a caution against 
incurring any further expenses “than what were absolutely 
unavoidable in order to render the apartments oXteady con- 
Structed habitable.” It would be unreasonable to expect that the 
Government should pay lodging money to olhcers and build houses 
at the same time, not for their personal accommodation as oiBcers, 
but solely for the convenience of thdr families. 

According to your own statement the buildings have been 
constructed by funds drawn mostly from England, where the legal 
interest is 5 per cent at which rate it has been allowed to you, and 
in regard to the valuation of your houses, the appraisement was 
upon oath, which was not the case with Jlr. Nagle’s j the latter, 
moreover, was required for the use of the Company’s farms, 
whereas those of Captains Younghusband and Fernandez offer no 
advantage whatever for that purpose. 

An act of considerate attention alone to the situation of the 
married officers urged the Governor’s acquiescence to grant the 
Memorialists an allowance for the buildings they had constructed, 
thus going beyond what his predecessor had ventured to do, and 
it is with real regret therefore he has observed the extraordinary 
claims, which have been founded upon it. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances the Governor and Council have resolved that only 
half the lodging money of eacli rank be deducted from the cost of 
the buildings and that the interest at the highest island mtc 
(10%) be allowed on the estimated cost. Without entering into 
the detail of any furiher reply to some objectionable passages m 
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the ^ directed to observe that the tone in which 

they have presented is very foreign to the plain, simple, and 
respectful i^^i'^guage that ought to pervade every address of a 
Military jPerson towards those who are in higher authority, 
whether ^ditary or Civil. 


10 Julf» 1817. 

4 


I have the honour to be, 

Thos. H. Brooke, Secty. 


V 

Paulin‘S wote to Planat from Rome, 11th July, 1821 : — 

“ I ha''*^ dad much to suffer for two years, for my uncle, mamma 
and allow themselves to be guided by an intriguing 

German "'voman, who is a spy of the Court of Austria, who says 
the Mad°^^^^ appears to her and has told her that the Emperor is 
no lono/^^ Helena ! A thousand incredible, extravagant, 

ideas ! ^de Cardinal is obsessed by it, for he says openly that the 
Emperd^ is no longer at Saint Helena, that he has had revelations 
from wP^cd he luiows where he is ! 

\Ye pave for two years been doing everything, Louis and I, to 
countei'^^1 tde impression made by this sorceress, but without 
avail. Hy uncle has hidden from us the news and the letters 
which de was receiving from Saint Helena, observing that this 
silence onght sufficiently to convince us. 

Man^^^ is devout and gives freely to this woman who is in 
leacfue "'^Id her confessor, who is himself the right hand of still 
other jPriests. All that is a terrible intrigue and Colonna supports 
it all ; de is at church from morning till evening. The Emperor 
ought de told about it all. 

They tJ^led to hide from me the arrival of the abbe Buonavita. 
He ^yAS in mamma’s room when I went there to take leave of her 
as I was going to Frascati, but the door was shut upon me. 
Luckily ^ dad learned from the porter that the abbe "vvas there. 
I ; mamma said nothing. I was thus obliged to tell her 

that know about it, and that I wished to see the abbe and to 
have news of the Emperor. ... 

I jove the Emperor more than all the world. I am fortimate 
to be nble now to give him the greatest proof, as I have done all 
in my power to be able to go to him, ' 
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Slamma and my uncle do not altogether believe that the ahhe 
Buonavita left the Emperor at Saint Helena, for they have said 
to me,^ I do not believe it : the Emperor is no longer there, I 
know it. * ^ In short, my sufferings are terrible. Besides the 
extreme distress I feel for the sufferings of the Emperor, I have 
also the annoyance of seeing mamma and the Cardinal umvilling 
to do anytiiing to carry out his orders, saying that it is all an 
imposture. 

Yesterday I threw myself at mamma's feet j I exposed to her 
the wliole intrigue and I begged her, for honour’s sake, to send 
away this woman and this priest ; but she became angry ivith me, 
declaring that she was the mistress as to what persons she should 
see. She is supported by my imcle and Colonna ; at last it has 
made me ill. 

They have not treated the abbe Buonavita well, for mamma 
asked him if he had really seen the Emperor. The poor man, so 
affectionate, was much annoyed at the question. I am taldng 
him with me to Frascati, as they will not give him a sou,” 

On the i5th Pauline wrote to Planat, who was about to depart 
for St. Helena : — 

” It is important that the Emperor slmuld know the exact 
truth. What I have written to you is true. I insist, and repeat 
it, because it is all so extravagant that unless one were to heat 
it with one's own ears one could not realize the extent of the 
hallucination. 

There is a conspiracy between priests and women, who pretend 
to make revelations. The most celebrated is a German, who has a 
salary, is certainly a spy, and has an intriguing spirit. She has 
obtained such an influence over Madame and the Cardinal that 
whatever she says is accepted as a revelation from the Holy 
Virgin, who appears to her. 

The result has been that all the letters that Madame and the 
Cardinal may have received in the last two years have been 
regarded as forgeries, with forged signatures ; the letters being 
considered to have been concocted by the English Government to 
liave it believed tliat the Emperor is still at Saint Helena, wtule 
the Cardinal and Madame say that they know positively that Uis 
Slaiesty has been carried away by angels and taken to a country 
where liis health is very good, and whence they receive news 
of him, . . . 
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Even the arrival of the abbe Buonavita has not yet convinced 
mamma and the Cardinal. At last, after a terrible scene between 
us all, mamma is beginning to be shaken. But that scene was so 
violent that I have broken with the Cardinal, whom I shall never 
speak to again. It is very lucky that the abbe had a letter to 
give to me direct ; otherwise it would have been hidden from me.”i 


VI 2 

St. Helena, 5th March, 1821. 

Dear Madam, 

I have been favoured with your Ladyship’s letters of 24th 
July and 17th September, but delayed the acknowledgment of 
them until I might be enabled to acquaint your Ladyship, at the 
same time, of the arrival here of the several articles they advise 
to have been forwarded. The case spoken of in the last letter is 
that alone which has been yet received, and it was forwarded the 
same day to Longwood. The cases mentioned in your Ladyship’s 
letter of 24th July, although I had been apprized by Lord 
Bathurst’s directions of their being sent and desired to acknow- 
ledge their receipt, have not yet arrived. The ships which have 
come from England since the letter was received are the Blossom, 
Cygnet, and Beaver, sloops of war and a transport, the Hedcombe. 
I have inquired, but without effect, as to their having been 
embarked on board either of these vessels. They may perhaps 
arrive by the Company’s store ships, one of which is daily expected. 
Although so very remiss in due acknowledgment, I beg your 
Ladyship to be assured of the punctuality with which your 
commands have been always executed as to the little articles you 
have sent for the dilassement of my charge here and hope there- 
fore you will not consider my having kept back the caricatures of 
which you have spoken, as meriting any very severe reprehension. 
The use I make of my discretion in such instances (a prerogative 
very rarely exerted by me) is frequently guided by local circum- 
stances, which perhaps, if known and well considered, might, on 
the contrary, give me some claim to acknowledgment. 

In the mode of performing my very invidious duties here I 
know myself exposed alike to the after-judgment of the bitterest 

^ Planat, “ Rome et Sainte-Helene,^’ pp* 18^ 21. 

2 B.M., 20132, p. 205. 
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enemies as wdl as the greatest admirers of the person under my 
custody. This dilemma has nothing to disquiet me. Theformw 
may rest assured no precautions which my means and ability can 
admit, ^ 'will be omitted to secure against his evasion, and against 
the mischief which his after appearance in the political world 
might create. The latter that no attention whatever ■will be 
' wanting to administer to his comforts, compatible with the above 
objects. 

The latter obUgation I regard as not less binding than the 
former, though, if I may be permitted to express ray own indi- 
^’idual sentiments, T hold myself much more flattered in being 
the guardian of his person at St. Helena than I should be to be 
his Jirinister at the Court of the Tuileries# He has been com- 
plaining a good deal latterly of declining health, but he takes 
exercise in a carriage daily, twice almost every day* The new 
house lately finished for him, which is fitted up in the most 
commodious way possible, will, I should hope, contribute to his 
health as well as comfort. 

Your Ladyship has adverted to the small present sent by Mr. 
Pamer. It was duly fonrarded, but it is very rarely indeed any 
acknowledgment is made to roe for the different articles sent to 
Longwood. Captain Spenser whilst here heard from me what 
had been done with respect to the medals. From caprice or 
what motive I cannot infer, they were given by Bonaparte to 
Marchand his valet de ebambre. The intimation conveyed in 
one of them, that his time might be well employed in writing his 
history, did not perhaps accord with his ardent breathing to 
furnish still some additional materials. A present sent by Mr. 
Elphinstone from China was also delivered to another person, 
though the Imperial Cro^vn stood emblazoned in the most brilliant 
manner on every article. It was a lady, however, the Countess 
Montholon, who accepted the advantage on this occasion. 

The artides your Ladyship was so obliging as to send for Lady 
Lowe were duly presented to her. Being unknown to your Lady- 
ship, she docs not take the liberty to address you on this occasion, 
but she has charged me to convey her very sincere acknowledg- 
ments for your Ladyship’s kindness. 

■With respect to myself, I fed that no apology con atone for 
my repeated neglects, and oimssion in not duly acknowledging 
the many favours I have received, but I pray nevertheless your 
Ladyship to be assured and beg your intercession also to the 
same effect with Lord Holland, that I ever preserve and chensh 
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the most grateful remembrance of the numerous acts of personal 
kindness and attention with which you have honoured me. I 
hope most sincerely Lord Holland remains free from indisposition 
and that no further domestic aflSiction may ever again occur to 
trouble your happiness. 

H. Lowe. 

The Rt. Hble. Lady Holland. 


Holland House/ 

Saturday Night. 

I was in London when you were good enough to call at Hd.' H., 
but am not sorry at an opportunity of acknowledging your 
attentions by writing, as I confess I should have some difficulty 
in conversing with you just now on subjects connected with them,v 
being one of that numerous class you describe in your letter of 
the 5th March as seeing in the late great man chiefly, if not 
exclusively, “ talents to admire.” In this frame of mind it would 
be distressing to me to be under any constraint in talking of the 
treatment he received from the English Government, and' the 
consequences of it to his health and life, and it would be equally 
so to you to hear any warm expressions I might use. On the other 
hand I cannot defer thanking you for your personal civility in con- 
veying such early intelligence of the termination of Napoleon’s 
cruel sufferings and persecutions, and of his gratifying bequests 
to me, accept therefore my thanks and acknowledgments for 
these and other marks of your attention. Lord Holland bids me 
return with his best compliments and thanks the books you 
were so good as to lend him. I was much flattered by Lady 
Lowe’s kind message, and beg you to present her my best compli- 
ments and respects. 

I am. 

Your obedt. humble servant, 

Eliza: Vassall Holland. 


1 B.M., 20233, p. 172. 
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England declines to accord Im- 
perial title, at, 318; Napoleon 
gives up outdoor exercise, 326 ; 
Napoleon’s correspondence con- 
fiscated, 333 

Ethans, Napoleon remombers m his 
wil!,n 291 
Eldon, 63 

EUin, Secretary of Embassy to 
cimia : received by Nopoleon, II. 
45 

Elt^mstone, L 259 , H, 42 
Emmett, Ufojor, R E , I. 221, II. 38 
Enghien, duo d’, IL 270, 292 
Epenner, bng, I. 41, 43, 49, 60 
Escape : plots, L 295-9 ; Gourgaud’s 
opinion, II 87 ct stq ! Nopolooo 
boH it in his poircr, 89 : Napoleon 
did not wish to. 90 
Exhumation of Nopoloon’s romams, 
II. 304 et stq. 

Fagan, Colonel, 11. 41 
Fehrzen, Major : dines ot Longww. 
172, 223; whot he said about 
Lowe, 264, 205 
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Fernandez, Captain, II, 261, 343-6 
Fesch, Cardinal : under the control 
of the Church, II. 166 ; chooses 
travellers for St. Helena, 167 ; 
delays their departure, 168 ; says 
Napoleon is no longer at St. Helena, 
169, 347, 348 ; gave travellers no 
letters of recommendation, 171 
Finlaiso7i, of the Admiralty : corre- 
spondence with O’Meara, I. 78, 
248, n. 67-8, 69, 62, 63, 101-2 
Fishcr'a Valley. I. 164, 187, 188, 327 
Flagstaff mil, I. 130, 144, 146, 164 
Forsyth, II. 267 

Fouchd : urges Napoleon to abdicate, 
before Waterloo, I. 21 ; asks for 
passports for Napoleon, 30 ; orders 
ships at Hochefort to take Napo- 
leon to United States, 33 ; declines 
Napoleon’s offer of lus services, 34 ; 
Napoleon says Louis XVIII ought 
to have hanged, 187 
Fourreau de Beauregard, II. 166 
Fowler, of Balcombe and Co., II. 105 
Fra^icis, Emperor, I. 59, 280, 282 
Fraiicis Plain, I. 93 
Funeral of Napoleon, II. 251 e< aeq. 


Qallwey, Governor, I. 163 
Qentilini, footman, I. 166, 173, II. 
201 

Geranium Valley, I. 94, 164, 306 
Glover, Cockbum’s secretary, I. 80, 
81, 189 

Gneisenau, on Wellington’s pretence, 
I- 23 ; appreciation of Lowe, 211, 
213, 214, 217 

Gordon, one-eyed cooper, H. 180 
Gorrequer, Major, Lowe’s secretary, 

I. 220 ; and Napoleon’s allowance, 
334 ; and Las Cases, II. 16 ; 
Gourgaud’s revelations to, 90 ; 
affidavit in favour of Lowe, 264 

Gors, Montchenu’s secretary, I. 265, 

II. 113 

Goulbum, Under Secretary, II. 90 
Gonnard, H. 298 

Gourgaud : I. 26, 36 ; advises Napo- 
leon to go on Bellerophon, 46 ; 
leaves on the Slaney with the 
Themiatocles letter, 47 ; not 
allowed to land in England, 54 ; 
substituted for Planat, 63 ; bio- 
graphical note, 71 ; saved life of 
Napoleon, 72, II. 79 ; character, 
I. 73 ; his diary, 73 ; quarrels with 
Las Cases, 85, 86, H. 10, 11 ; 


quarrels with Montholon, I. 86, 243, 
II. 30, 31, 72 ; at Cockburn’s ball, 
I. 124 ; Master of the Horse, 164 ; 
and his mother, 186, II. 76, 76 ; 
dines at Plantation House, I, 189 ; 
attacked by dysentery, 199 ; and 
the declarations, 233, 234, 301 ; 
and IVIiss Willis, 240, 241 ; and 
Miss Amelia Churchill, 11, 36 ; 
represents Longwood at the races, 
37, 38 ; his unhappy position, 71 ; 
complains of Napoleon’s treatment 
of him, 72 ; sends Montholon a 
challenge, 72, 79, 80-1 ; up- 

braided by Napoleon, 73, 75, 77, 
78; suicide suggested by Napo- 
leon, 74 ; an impossible companion 
for Napoleon, 75 ; Napoleon tries 
to compromise him with Lowe, 78 ; 
desires to leave St, Helena, 78 ; 
demands to bo removed, 82, 83 ; 
last interview with Napoleon, 83 ; 
farewell letter to Napoleon, 84 ; 
leaves Longwood, 86 ; remark to 
Jaclcson on Lowe’s “delicacy,” 
86-6 ; revelations to Sturmer, 
86-9 ; says Napoleon could escape, 
89 ; but would not attempt to do 
so, 89-90 ; revelations to Gorre- 
quer, 90 ; loaves St. Helena, 90 ; 
revelations to Goulburn, 90 ; to 
the French Ambassador at London, 
91 ; to the Russian Ambassador, 
91-2 ; his supposed mission, 92 ; 
his statements worthy of accept- 
ance, 93 ; returns to the Bona- 
partists, 117 ; writes to Marie 
Louise, 117 ; letter to the Czar, 
the Emperor Francis, and Eug6no, 
118 ; deported from England, 118 ; 
effectsof his revelations, 121 ; does 
not support O’Meara, 261 ; returns 
to StI Helena on Belle Poule, 302 ; 
in second fimeral procession, 310 
Graff family, II. 157 
Graves, Dr., H. 244, 247 
Greentree, I. 225 
Greentree, Mrs., II. 193 
Gregory's Valley, I. 298, 327 
Grenoble, Napoleon’s route to, L 17 ; 

Napoleon wins over the troops, 18 
Quillard, Dr., EL 304, 305; report 
of, 307-9 

Gum tree, 1. 144, 169 


Habeas Corpus, L 62, 63 
Hall, Mary, H. 95, 173 
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BaUey't MoutU, L 104, 147 
BomxUont C'op/tttrt, I. 240, H. £0 
Banuoru BAgadt-Majar, TT. I5« oa 
XapoIeon*3 appearance, 170; offi. 
davit m favour of Lowe, 204 
HacannoA, L 82, IL 66 
flmiT/, surgeon t biographical note, 
1. 224 ; on Napolcon'a reception 
of the oIBccia of the 66tb, H. 
6I“<J; on Cipnani'a death, 94; 
on O'AIeara and the mesa incident, 
101 ; on Kapolcon'a fatness, 214 ; 
writes notes at aut^may, 223 ; 
affida^^t m favour of Lowe, 264, 
366 , on health of troops, 336 
Btymant family, IL 95 
B%qh KnoU^ L 91, 113, 147, 179 
BtgA Beal, L SS, 92 
B^Moute, J. O . sends a book for 
Napoleon, L 274; his note to 
Loire, 276 

ffodeo/i, Major. L 123. 172, IL 210 
BaUand, Lady: sends books to Napo* 
lean, L 1S6, 167; in Napoleon’s 
\nU, IL2S3: correspondenco with 
Lowe, 349-50 

ffdiand. Lard: motion m the Houso 
of Lonis, L 304 : sends a book to 
Napoleon. H. 43 
Sdmct, TTtffiom, 105 
Nool, TKeodore * \isit to Longwood, 
XL 120; ponapUet, 126 
Boret Poifif, L 327 
HoiAotn, I 31 ; instructions to Moit* 
land, 41, 42, approves conduct 
ot 51 ; receives Napo> 

Icon with honours, 62 
Hu«’s Gaie. L 92, 94, U8, 149. 164, 
IL249 

Byde de Ncuciife, Boron : hia sus* 
picions, L 295-7 


IfLeiaon, commissary, 221 5 p'*** 
veyor to Longwood, IL 95 ; sells 
furniture, 257 
/enrua, sloop, 1 103 
Inc<il(4ies, XL 31l 
Iron htd. L 132. 133, D. 2S0. 2S1 
irvvnj, Malcolm’a Mcretary. IL 47 


Jaclson. Major, IL 216 
JacUon, SasU, Luut.: on Sir ^ 
Lowe, L 217, IL 275; biogrflphi^ 
note, 221 ; Jcaies St. Helena, IL 
159 

Janiesiowi : landing place, 1. S7, 90 ; 


I roUera, 90 j rainiah, 149; tern* 
perature, 15J; batt^, 179; un- 
dulant fever unknown aL IL 240 
JeanneOe, J. 159 
JoWon, CopJow, IL 40 
Jofmoon, CoUtniJ, L 219 
JoAnaon, Afire, L 219, IL 1S5 
JbMitiffr, Bnncc de, IL 302, 310, 311 
JwepAine, NnipreM, I. 27, 23 
JwepAine, maid, I. 157, IL 173 

Bay'e, Dr , I. 327 
Scaling, Colonel, I, 274, 277 
•ATcitA, ^drnirof Lord ; sends 30 ships 
into the Bay, L 31 ; sent^ Sor* 
tonous to London, 54 ; message to 
Napoleon, 54, reads to Nap^eon 
lett» from Admiral^, 66 ; ac* 
componiesNapoleontoNoftAuiTther' 
land, 64--6, consents to O'Meara 
takmg place of Napoleon's doctor, 
77 

KtttA, Dr. ArtAur ; theo^ of Napo- 
leon’s undulont fever, IX. 177, 238. 
239; and the specimens in Museum 
ofCoIleseofSurgeon3,237; theorv 
that climate pn^uead *’ endeato *' 
fever. 240 

Stng of Rome, L 132, 2S2 ; bust ot, 
n. 39-41, 217; m Napoleon's will, 
IL 279 32 

Lteui., XL l83, 264 
£nipe, Afwr, L 124 

LoBideytre. LIS, 11.283 
Ladder Bill, I. 91, 179 
Lo^ie : Napoleon sends lor, L 26; 
sura placed with, IL 284, 294 ; 
divi£>ion ot funds with, 293 
IclUmand, L 2G, 44, 46, 66, IL 283 
LomA, Capbiin ; and the bust of tba 
l^og of Borne, 33-40 
Lambert, fienr-Admirol, IL 256 
Lar,e, d'ereimoA, I. 159 
LarocAe, cook, L 174 
LeuCafCo: L26; leaves Malmawon 
for Rochefort, 35; sent by Napo- 
leon, With Savory, to BeUeropkon, 
40; withl^aUemond toBfllcropAon 
Bgain, 45 , admits that Maitland 
made no promise, 45, 46 , advise 
Napolocm to go on the Bnluh 
ship, 46 , announces to ilaiuanu 
arrival of Napoleon next morning, 

46 ; msmuation against Matilanu, 

53 ; gives the caso away, 5S ; jst. 
Helena a terriUo shock. ol ; 
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accepted by Xapolecn, 64 ; bio- 
graphical note, 74 ; Adas his:o- 
riqus, 74 ; tn-^ihcrialc, 75 ; characier, 
75 ; appreciation ot Tho Briars, 
114; "Secretary o£ State,” 15i; 
on. English hc^pitality, ISG; at 
Plantation Hou-'C, IS1>, 2-12; his 
declaration, 231, 301 ; " tirat bar- 
barity of Sir IlucLon Lowe,” 2-12; 
Icsea liL' servant. II. U ; anxious to 
leave St. Helena, t), 22 ; inspirea 
much of tho viulenco against Lowe, 

10, 26 ; the horror of liis situation, 
12; ills one coosolution, 12; at- 
tempts to use Scott for clandestino 
purpose, 12, 13 ; last conversation 
\dth Napoleon, 13; arrested, 15; 
works for deportation, 13, 15 ; 
says that " at Longwood one secs 
things tiwough a veil of blood,” 
16 ; ackno\>’Iedges Lowe’s atten- 
tions, 10, 17, 21 ; on Napoleon’s 
mental condition, 17, IS ; liis 
journal, IS ; demands to bo re- 
moved from St. Hcletus, 19 ; re- 
ceives opprecivUive letter from 
Napoleon, 19; dcclhics to return 
to Longwood, 20, 21, 22, 2-1 ; fears 
a permanent exile, 2 1 ; removed to 
tho Castle, 22 ; lends Napoleon 
4000 louis, 23, 2i ; sails for tho 
Cape, 24; arrives England, 118; 
at Frankfort, IIS ; writes appeals 
on behalf of Napoleon, IIS; o 
centre of intriguo at Franlaort, 
170 ; in Napoleon’s will, 2S3 

Zas Cases, Emanuel : leaves ilal- 
maison for Rochefort, 1. 35 ; mado 
to kiss Betsy Balcombe, 116; 
writes tho remonstrance on a pieco 
of satin, 302 ; copies letters on it 
for Lady Clavering and’ Lucien, 

11. 13 ; arrested, 15 ; answer to 
O’ilearo, 15 ; seriously ill, 22 ; 
attempt to assault Lowe, 269 ; 
returns to St. Helena on Belle PouJe, 
302 ; in second funeral procession, 
310 

Lascelles, Colonel, I. 224 ; and 
O’Meara’s mernbership of the 
66th. mess, H. 99-100 ; sent to 
England, 100 ; affidavit in favour 
of Lowe, 264 

LaUxpie, plot of, L 297, H. 87 

Lavalktte, I. 32, U. 283 

Leishmann, Sir William : opinion 
that Napoleon auSered from 
Malta fever, 239 


Lemon Valley, I. S3, 106, 179 
Lion, Napoleon’s natural son, I. 26, 
IL 291 

Lcpjjc, cook, 1. 157, 174, IT. 95 
Lieven, Comic de, Russian Am- 
bassador at London, II. 91 
Limits : 305, 306, 310, 324 ci scq. 
Liverpool, proposes St. Helena, I. 59 ; 
on the Commissioners, 261 ; will 
do nothing for Lowe, IL 267 
LivingAonc, surgeon : quarrel with 
Verling, 157, IGO ; accoucheur, 
160 ; does not sign first report; of 
dissection, 233 ; signs official 
report, 233 

Lorjt, Capel : obtains a subpoena, for 
Napoleon, I. 62 ; Keith chased by. 

Long Range, I. S3 

Longwood : Governor Brooko brings 
water to, 1. 105 ; homo of Lieut.- 
Governor, 111 ; description, 127 
ei scq.; tssed for farm purposes, 
136, 137, n. 303; bought by 
Napoleon III, 1. 137 ; restored, 137, 
138 ; new house for Napoleon, 141, 
142, 193, 252, IL 29, 123, 205; 
scenery, 1. 143 ci scq.; climate, 143 
ci scq., 314; establishment, 157; 
estate, 169; Lowe’s objections to, 
31-i ; undulant fever unknown at, 
240 ; furniture, 337—42 
Lot's wife, I. SS 

London and ddoira, Lady, I. 251, 252 
Louis Philippe, H. 301, 311 
Louvs XVlll : leaves Tuileries, I. 
19 ; Napoleon’s intention towards, 
n. 29 

Lowe. Lady, I. 219, IL 37, 251, 277 
Lowe, Sir Hudson : note on Fin- 
laison’s letter to O’Meara, 1. 78; 
abolishes inheritanca of slavery at 
St. Helena, 109 ; brings water in 
pipes to Longwood, 144 ; bio- 
graphical details, 204 ei scq. ; re- 
buked by General O’Hara, 205 ; 
in command of Corsican Rangers, 
206, 207 ; praised by Sir John 
Moore, 206, 207 ; capitulates as 
Capri, 208 ; praised by superiors, 
209,210; audience with Czar Alea:- 
ander, 211, 214 ; with Blucher, 
211, 216; urges advance on Paris, 
211 ; Gneisenau’s friendship for, 
211, 212, 213, 217 ; kmghted, 212; 
important influence of, 213 ; mili- 
tary acumen, 213 ; appnJTit- _ 
Govemor of Sc. Helena, 
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qualifications. 2J5-18, Bathurat’a 
instructions to, S27, receptions by 
Napoleon, 229, 244, 252, 278, 287, 
291, ami tho dcclaratiwis, 233, 
visits Las Cases and Montbolon, 
241 , offers Napoleon the servjcos 
of Dt Baxter, 244 , uisista on 
three pomts, 245 , invites Napo* 
Jeon to dinner, 251 , false accusa* 
tion of loss oi temper, 25S , baa to 
watch Commissioners, 2C2 , de- 
sires to present them to Napoleon, , 
272 ; and tho Hobhouso book, 
275~7 j and tho tteUe affair, 
282-5 , on repairs to Longwood, 
288 , and Napoleon’s allowance^ 
291 , last interview vith Napoleon. 
291, tho “ October ” regulations, 
SOSetae^ , manners, 318, H 27& 
275, character^ I 316, U 272 et 
sej , uses stylo of *' Napoleon 
Bonaparto,” 324, IT 69, atten 
tions on Las Cases, XI 16 , keeps 
the loumnl of Las Cases, 18, 


39, 40 , and the Elphinstone chess 
men, 42 . learns of tho Fmlaison 
cottespondence, 69 , makes con- 
cessions, 66 , distrusts statements 
os toNapoleon’s Uver affection, 70 , 
learns of O’hleara’s compact with 
Napoleon, 96 , complaints against 
O’Meara, 07 , ordeia him not to 
qmt Longwood, 98 , rescinds the 
order, 99 , and O’Meara’s member 
ship of the 66th mesa, 99-101 , and 
lit CoL Lyster, 103 , orders 
O’Meara to leave Longwood, 104 , 
on naval support of O Meora, 108 , 
reply to Balmain’s request for 
mtroduction to Napoleon, 111 , 
says ho cannot hong Commis 
sionere,lll, snubbed by Bathurst, 
XU, 165 , approved by Congress 
of Aix la Chapelle, 122 , dilatory. 


chance meetmg with Napoleon, 
164 , on Napoleon shooting bul 
locks, 184 , and the white or green 
beans, 186, 187, on Napoleon’s 
carnage, 190 , hesitates to accept 
statements of Napoleon’s ill health, 
195, 197, 199, on Napoleon’s lU 


ness, 209 , faia only course, 209 , 
and the “ Lifo of Marlborough, ’ 
216, objects to Amotta theory of 
faypoohondriasia, 222, objections 
to first duseefaon report, 233 , on 
Shortt’s first opimon, 233 , on 
Burton's death mask of Napoleon, 
247 , at funeral, 251 , remark on 
Napoleon’s death, 255 , perceived 
it would be iua rum, 250 , on 
Bertrand’s advances, 257 , leaves 
St Helena, 258 { commended by 
Bathurst, 258 , warmly received 
by George IV, 258 , brings cimunol 
action against 0 Meora, 261 , loses 
case, 266 , scapegoat of tho 
Government, 267, treated as a 
panah, 268, 276 , attacked by the 
young Los Cases, 268-9 , Com 
mender of the Forces, Ceylon, 269, 
275-6 , attacked in House of 
Lords 270, defended by Welling 
ton, 270-1 , without knowledge of 
tho world, 272 , had so fazmly in- 
fiuence, 273 , moro than lus own 
reputation at stake, 274 . appear- 
one©, 275 , the “ Tunes " on, 276 , 
Colonel of the 50th, 276, death, 
277 , answer to petition of Young- 
busbond, Fernandez and ^7lIton, 
346-7 , correspondeace with Lady 
Holland, 349-50 

Loiithcr, Lord, 1 CO 

Lutyens, Captain detects disguise 
of Vign^ II 183 , enabled to see 
Napoleon, 210 . and tho “ Life of 
Marlborough,” 216 , removed from 
bispost. 216 

Lyon, 1 19 

lister, Lieut Colonel oppomted 
orderly officer at Longwood, II 
103 , challenges Bertrand, 103 , 
romoved, 103 

Lyttelton, Hon IT H , I 66 


ilfoecroni, CoHontl, L 304 
Mackay, Captain, 1 223 
MaingauM, doctor, I 76, 248 
Maitland m tho Bellcropbon oil 
Bochefort, L 31 , rccoivos Savory 
and Las Cases, 40, 42 , proposes 
to prevent escape of Napoleon, 4 1 , 
declines to allow any alup to 
42 , gives no encouragement, 43 ; 
anchors in Basque Boods, 44 , 
receives Las Coses ond Lallcmoaa, 
45, soys ha cannot answer for 
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Napoleon’s reception, 45, 46, 47, 
68, 313 ; receives Napoleon with- 
out honours, 50 ; informs Napoleon 
St. Helena is to be his destination, 
65 ; Napoleon approves conduct 
of, 58 ; recommends O’Meara to 
Napoleon, 77 

Malcohn, Lady : I. 259 ; received by 
Napoleon, 279, II. 34, 43 ; a drive 
with Napoleon, I. 290 ; plays chess 
with Napoleon, II. 35 ; receives 
S6vres china from Napoleon, 43 
Malcolm, Rear-Admiral Sir Pulteney: 
biographical note, 269 ; defends 
Lowe, 276, 277, 289, 292, II. 31, 
43 ; presented to Napoleon, I. 278 ; 
received by Napoleon, 279, 289, 
291, n. 26, 28, 31, 34, 43 ; plays 
Napoleon’s game, I. 293 ; friction 
with Lowe, H, 26, 27, 28 ; incorrect 
behaviour, 27, 28, 29, 33, 47, 48, 
60 ; desires post of Governor, 27, 
28, 48, 49, 60 ; blamed by Balmain 
and Sturmer on the stores ques- 
tion, 28 ; on Lowe’s temper, 32, 
33 ; eliminates a sentence from 
the “ Diary,” 33 ; sails for Eng- 
land, 47 ; encourages O’Meara’s 
opposition to Lowe, 47, 48, 49; 
Napoleon’s opinion of, 49 ; Lowe 
on his influence, 49 ; Lord Charles 
Somerset on same, 49-50 ; obtains 
secret information from O’Meara, 
60; result of his disloyalty to 
Lowe, 161 ; would have shared 
Lowe’s fate, 273; and the Com- 
missioners, 274 

Malmaiaon, I. 27 ; Napoleon’s 
visitors there, 28, 29 ; museum, 
132 ; Napoleon’s bedroom, 134 ; 
imitation of gardens of, at Long- 
wood, H. 182 

Manning, Thibetan explorer, II. 41 
Manael, Captain, I. 303, H. 264 
Manael, Major, it. 264 
Marchand, valet, I. 164, 156, 281, II. 
173 ; in Napoleon’s will, 280 et aeq,; 
apphcation for remaiiis of Napo- 
leon, 300-1 ; returns to St. Helena 
on Belle Poule, 302 ; on former 
appearance of Longwood, 303 ; in 
second funeral procession, 310 
Marie Louiae, I. 132, II. 87, 117, 119, 
278, 281, 290 

Marlborough, Life of, II. 216 
Marryat, Captain, II. 226 
Maaon, Miaa, 1. 164, 196, 316, 327 
Maaaon, Prdddric, II. 92, 248 


Maacagni, 11. 167, 170 
McCarthy, Lieut., II. 100, 264 
McLeod, surgeon, 11. 46 
Mdduae, frigate, I. 37, 41, 43 
Mellis, J. G. : on Sandy Bay, I. 
88 ; on road by the Ridge, 92 ; on 
climate of St. Helena, 96 ; on 
island mutton, 99 ; on scenery at 
Longwood, 146 ; on the trade 
wind, 148 

Melville, Lord : approves Einlaison 
correspondence with O’Meara, I. 
77, 78, II. lOl ; prevents removal 
of O’Meara, II. 63; directs Plampin 
to send O’Meara to England, 103 ; 
signs court-martial charges against 
Stokoe, 144, 145 ; result of his 
disloyalty to Lowe, 151, 242 
Mdndval, I. 26, H. 284 
Metcalfe, II. 248 

Mettemich, I. 270, 293, 11. 109, 170 
Mexico, I. 295, 296 
Meynell, Captain, I. 278, EC. 35 
Millington, II. 248 
Mitchell, surgeon, II. 224, 226, 232, 
233 

Montchenu, Marquis de : arrives, I. 
260 ; biographical note, 264 ; 
character, 264, 265 ; his iostruc- 
tions, 267 ; decides not to visit 
Napoleon, II. 110; meets the 
followers, 113 ; ordered to make 
approaches to them, 114 ; on 
Napoleon shooting bullocks, 184 ; 
and the white or green beans, 185 ; 
at funeral, 251 

Montholon, Count ; I. 26 ; leaves 
Malmaison for Rochefort, 36 ; 
doubts as to Napoleon’s reception 
in England, 46 ; biographical note, 
69 ; character, 70 ; Bdcita de la 
captivitd, 70 ; given charge of 
domestic details, 164 ; ordered to 
write violent letter to Cockbum, 
182 ; makes a semi-apology, 184 ; 
his declaration, 234, 301 ; the 
Remonstrance, 272, II. 323 (in full); 
moves into new rooms, 288 ; ex- 
postulates on excessive supplies, 
343 ; hostility to Las Cases, EC. 11 ; 
declines Gourgaud’s challenge, 81 ; 
invents Gourgaud’s mission, 92 ; 
on the dullness of their lives, 112 ; 
revelations to Lowe, 124 ; criticism 
of Napoleon’s manner of life, 126 ; 
does justice to Lowe, 125 ; desire 
to leave St. Helena, 156, 203 ; de- 
ception practised on NichoUs, 162 ; 
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ovorturos to Montchenn, 185 • 

Icttora to hi8 wife, II. 189, 19^ 198, 

205, 207, 218, 220, 235; suggests 
sending for Amott, 195 , displaces 
Bertrand, 203 i proitased a large 
sum by Napoleon, 203 1 opinion 
that Napoleon cannot Uv© 
longer, 207, 219, 220; says Napo- 
leon IS thin, 213 ; Batisfied aa to 
Napoleon's cancer, 230, 235; at 
funeral, 251 ; calls upon Xiowe, 

266 ; embark for England, 257 ; 
m Napoleoa’a wUl, 280 u ttq.; 
appUcation for remains of Napo- 
leon, 300-1 ; in prison at Ham, 302 
AfontAolon, H^Une, L 277, IL 25 
Momhclon, iladame : leaves Mal- 
maison for Rochefort, I, 36 ; 
biographical note, 69 ; character, 

71, U, 156 ; on the provisions on 
Northumberland, I. 81; at Cock- 
bum’s boll, 124; '‘Dome d'hon- 
nour,” 154; gives birth to a 
daughter, 277, H. 79 ; receives 
S&vrea pcrceUw from Napoleon, 

U. 25; ordered to mtngue with 
Ume. Sturmec at the races, 38; 
leaves St. Helena, 156, 157 ; her 
health, 157; on the lioogwood 
Ide, 203-~i ; applies for substitute 
for her husband, 204 
ilonihohn, 2’rwton, I 69, 71, U 25 
AJTormng ChronHU, 1. 168, IT. 50, 117 
jUbsgtiitoea, I, 152 
Muiron, Colonel, I, 318, H. 283 
Munden, Captain, X 103 
ifunden fort, I. 106 
jIXunden’e, I. 179 

Mulberry Out, 1. 145, 165, 181, 11. 113 
Murat, r. 195 

Murray, Mrs , nurse, E 169 
Myrrnulon, I. 52, 54 


NagU, LieuL, I. 223, IL 344 
Napoleon : arrives from Elba, 1 
Marcb, 1816, and marches on 
Pans, I. 17 ; ot Grenoble, 18 ; 
at Lyon, 19; enters Tuilenee, 
20 20 ; declared an outlaw 

by the Powers, 20 ; regrets bis 
departure from Elba, 21 ; abdi- 
cates, 22, a spent forc^ 22; 
desires British protection, I. 24, 
25, 26, 37, 38, 45 ; admiration of 
England, I, 24 , fear of assassina- 
tion, L 26, 112 ; leavea Pons for 
27; demands Bnti^ 


passports, 31 ; declines to leave 
without them, 32; oSeta hia 
Bomces as a general, 34; leavea 
Ufahnaison, 35; at rNiort, 36. 
reveals his project, 36; arrives 
Rochefort, 37 ; necknes to attempt 
imdigmhed escape, 38, 44; em- 
barks on the Saale, 39 ; goes ashore 
at Auc, 39 ; receives authonsaiion 
from IVench Government to go 
on English ship, 40 ; s^nds Savaty 
and Las Cases to the Belhrophon, 
lOJuly, 1815,40; sends Las Cases 
and LoUemond, 14 July, 45 ; 
writes to the P^ce Regent, 46 , 
m danger of arrest, 49 ; embarks 
on the Kpervter, 49 ; his reception 
by hfaitUmd without honours, 50, 
51 ; behaves as a Royal persona^ 
on the BeUerophon, 52, 32l ; h^ 
breakfast on the Superb, 52 ; first 
view of England, 53 ; shows him- 
self to sightseers, 64, 61 ; mformed 
that ha IS to be styled “ General 
Bonaparte " and sent to Bt. 
Helena, 55 ; protests, 56, 67 ; 
foresaw that St. Helena would ho 
his destination, 59; but says hs 
wdJ not go, C2 ; saya he will go 
peaceably on the NortAum5«r£ano, 
63; keeps his sword but his pistols 
are token, 64 ; on leaving tbo 
Belhrophon is given a Generol’s 
salute, d; thanks Maitland tor 
his tieatmenty 64; reception on 
Northumberland, 66 ; without a 
fnend m the world, 76 ; habits on 
board slup, 80; manners at table, 

81 ; plays vm^et-un, 81 ; status 
on Nortftumhertand, 82; dictates 
memcirs, 83, 165, 166; benefits 
by voyage, 84 ; lands at James* 
tmm, 112; inspects Longwood, 
112; at The Bnors, 113 ei seg , 
and Betsy Bolcombe, 115-18; says 
cofioe IB poisoned, 110 : behaves 
rudely to Cockburn, 120; abuses 
Cockbmn. 122, 185, 200. 229, 231- 
33; deebaeg to ndo with on 
English ofEcet In attendance, 122, 

192 , visits Major Hodson, 123 j 
Complaints at The Briars, 125; 
ndes up to longwood, 164; Iws 
Court, 154 5 wogea paid by, 160 ; 
funds, 162 , habits, 163 rt *t7 . W* 

39. 174; Lnuts, 103, lC4. 305-8, 
32V6; books, 166. 167, 278. IL 
206; newspapers, L 107, 103, vm- 
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tors, 170, 328 eteeq. ; plays reversi, 
171 ; ohess, 171, H. 35, 36 ; Im- 
perial etiquette, I, 171, 172, 173; 
dinuers at Long-wood, 172, 173, 
176 ; reading aloud, 176 ; rides, 

181, 198, 268, II. 187, 188, 189, 
190, 192; favourito dishes, I. 176, 
II. 176 ; complaints at Longwood, 

182, 214, n. 30, 312 etaeq.; receives 
officers of 53rd, I. 186 ; goes into 
Fisher’s VaUey, 187, 188, 189, 190; 
guides the plough, 187 ; friction 
with the Bertrands, 188, 201, 202, 
203 ; escapes from Poppleton, 190 ; 
important consequences, 191 ; 
learns English, 194 ; hopes aroused 
when a ship is sighted, 195 ; on 
Murat, 195 ; a long walk, 196 ; 
appreciation of St. Helena, 197 ; 
abuses Montholon, 197, 335 ; plays 
a trick on Las Cases, 198 ; hopes 
of Lowe, 227 ; receives Lowe, 229, 
244, 252, 278, 287, 291 ; first 
impression of Lowe, 233 ; and the 
declarations, 233-5, 300-1 ; abuses 
Lowe, 247, 249, 251, 289 ; speaks 
of Baxter as “ the poisoner,” 247 ; 
fears being murdered at St, Helena, 
254, 317, II. 29 : regrets his rude- 
ness to Lowe, 254, 293 ; corre- 
spondence, 258, 259, 289, 310, 332 
et aeq. ; on the Commissioners, 
263 ; declines to receive them 
officially, 271, 329 ; the remon- 
strance, 272, II. 323 (in full) ; and 
the ice machine, 291; last reception 
of Lowe, 291 ; will not attempt 
escape, 298, H. 89 ; liis opinion of 
Santini’s “ Appeal," 304 ; went 
once into Torbett’s, 306 ; his 
grievemces, 312 et aeq.; objects to 
visitors, 329 ; explains to Popple- 
ton, 330 ; desires society of Com- 
missioners, 331 ; and the sale of 
his plate, 335, 341, 342 ; glad to 
be in British hands, 346-7 ; ap- 
preciation of Las Cases, II. 11, 21 ; 
his remark on seeing Las Cases 
arrested, 16 ; not always in the 
melancholy “mood, 18 ; denounces 
Las Cases, 19, 23 ; writes appre- 
ciative letter to Las Cases, 19 ; 
desires return of Las Cases, 21, 38 ; 
distributes presents among his 
followers, 25 ; improvement after 
departure of Las Cases, 26, 34 ; 
delighted with bust of King of 
Rome, 40 ; his • interview with 


Lord Amherst, 44, 45 ; and the 
63rd Regiment, 46 ; receives 
officers of the 66th, 61 ; anger on 
hearing of CaroKne’s marriage to 
General Macdonald, 63 ; bribes 
O’Meara, 54, 98 ; catarrhal symp- 
toms, 66 ; feverish, 60 ; alleged 
syncope, 61 ; improvement, 62 ; 
swelling of legs, 63 ; pain in the 
side, 64, 194 ; declines to take ex- 
ercise, 67 ; moral abasement, 67-8, 
191 ; a wisdom tooth extracted, 
69 ; complains of the bulletins, 69 ; 
conduct to Gourgaud, 73 et aeq.; 
farewell letter to Gourgaud, 84-5 ; 
revelations of Gourgaud, 86-93 ; 
could escape but would not, 89-90 ; 
says he had never been so strong, 
93 ; feels loss of Cipriani, 94-6 ; 
ill-humour on learning Commis- 
sioners would not visit him, 112 ; 
makes advances to Montchenu, 113, 
186; first walk for several months, 
116 ; declines, proposed visits of 
his relatives, 120 ; effect of Con- 
gress of Aix-Ia-Chapelle on, 122 ; 
peace with Lowe, 122 ; applies for 
a French doctor, a priest, and a 
cook, 123 ; desires Stokoe to be 
called in, ISO ; alleged illness, 17 
January, 1819, 131, 134 ; is bled 
by Stokoe, 140 ; another alleged 
syncope, 144 ; receives Ricketts, 
152-3 ; message to Lord Liver- 
pool, 163-4 ; overtures to Verling, 
156, 159, 160 ; all wish to leave 
him, 166 ; overtures to Amott, 
159 ; threatens to shoot any 
intruder, 166 ; dissatisfied with 
the persons sent by Fesch, 172 ; 
improved relations with Lowe, 172; 
his gardening, 177, 179, 180, 181, 
182 ; his bayonet wotmd, 178 ; 
suspects cancer of the stomach, 
178, 194 ; his tanks, 180, 181 ; 
his goldfish, 180, 181 ; imitation 
of Malmaison gardens, 182 ; much 
out of doors, 182 ; on Supreme 
Being, 182 ; shoots goats and 
fowls, 183 ; shoots a bullock, 184 ; 
spirit of destruction, 184 ; the last 
illness, 189 et aeq,; drives in Reade’a 
phaeton, 191, 192, 206, 208; talks 
about his early days, 191; appeals 
to Liverpool, 192; expedition to 
Doveton’s, 192 ; cold extremities, 
194,195,198,208; declines to admit 
disorder of stomach, 194, 195, 196 ; 
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conditioa disquiotmg, 195 ; warm 
Ealt-TPou?r bath, lOS} moral 
stupor, 107 j stomach disordoi/ 
198; tv bad patient, 199, 242, on 
the death otElija, 199-201); behef 
m violent oxorciao, 200 , on drugs, 
200; so^a he is Oymg, 20 J, 2J7; 
desires a physician and other com- 
pamona from Europe, 201 ; tronM 


orders Vignah to prepare a mortu* 
aiy chape], 221 ; senous condition, 
223 ; presents to Arnoit^ 223 ; 
dictate letter announcing his 
death, 223 ; speaks of Elystan 
Fields, 224 ; receives extreme 
unction, 224; lost words, 224; 
death bed scene. 224 ; dead, 225 ; 
identidcation of remains, 226 . 
beauty of face, 227 ; autopsy, 227 
et ttq , cancer of stomach dis* 
covered, 229 ; heart put m a silver 
eup, 230 , report of dissection, 231, 
brought unduiaat fever with bun 
to Longwood, 241 s funeral, 243 
ti 6tq , death mask token by Br. 
Burton, 244-6 ; lymg-m state, 
248 ; body placed m cofhn, 248 ; 
desires bunol at Fdre la*Chaise, 
249 ; desires bunal on the 
borders of the Seme,” 249, 278, 286, 
the coffins, 248, 309 ; desires bunol 
at Totbett’e, Hutt’a Gate, 249; 
the grave, 250 ; funeral procession, 
261 , no name on tombstone, 254 , 
hi8 will, 278 ct seq , occepta re- 
sponsibility for murder of duo 
d’Enghien, 279, 293, instructions 
for hiB BOn, 286 , oodicila, 286 ct 
seq , the CantiUon bequest, 28ft- 
90 , remembers Elbans and Corsi- 
cana, 291 ; on bia evtuaUon, 297 ; 
a typical Corsican, 297—8 ; adopts 
crown of thorns, 298 ; the legend, 
298 ; body to be taken lo Pam, 
301 ; exhumation, 304 e< aeq , 
condition of body, 307-9 ; second 
funeral ptoceesion, 310 , tarcopha* 
gUB on Belle Poule, 310; vessel 
ppiig for France, 311 ; magnificent 
funeral in France, 311 
Napoleon III, L 137, II. 268, 289, 
295 


Neiley Out, I. J46 
New Orleans, E 298 
Ney, goes over to Napoleon, 1. 19 
Nteholls, Captain • difficulty in ob- 
taimng a sight of Napoleon, II, 
124,161-5; on Napoleon’a appear- 
ance, 127, 175, on Napoleon’s 
alleged illness, 131, 176 ; on Napo- 
leon’s horses and carnage, 191 ; 
affidavit in favour of Lowe, 264 
Nicof. IacuI.-CoI, L 223, 224, II. 51, 
264 

Ncrthumberlond ’ to make the voyage 
to St. Helena, I 62 , anchored m 
Torbay, 63 , cabins, 80 ; places at 
table, 80 ; course to St, Helena, 83 ; 
anchors m Jamestown roads, 86, 
ill 

Noverraz, volet, I 150, 170, 173, 229, 
n. 173, 282, 302 
Nudd, John, n. 264 


* ileon, 

, - ' f 

to step into place of Mamgault, 76 , 
Fmlaison corrospondeaeo, 77 (and 
see Finkisoo); at St. Helena in 
triple capacity, 78, hia diary, 78 , 
the ” Voice,” 79. U. 259. 260, 267 , 
manners. I. 79; m co&fiictmgr6Ics, 
181 ; Cockburn dissatisfied with, 
182, Napoleon deairea to wm over, 
246 : to choose between Lowe and 
Napoleon, 248 , refuses Napo- 
leon’s bnbe, 249 ; obtains mcreaeo 
of pay, 249 ; betrays both Lowe 
and Napoleon, 249 ; on the glut- 
tony at Longwood, 342 j receives 
a gold snuff box from Napoleon, 
U 25 ; accepts Napoleon's bribe, 
64, 08, 104 5 unreliable testimony, 
66, 64, 65 ; first notice of Nopo- 
Icon’s lU health, 66 ; cnoouragod 
to wnto secretly to Government, 
68; demos authorship of the 
Fortsmouth letter, 58 ; tenders 


Napoleon’a health, 61, 04, 65, 93, 
102 ; diagnoses chrome hepatitis, 
64, 102 ; adnuaatoaa as M uim 
diagnosis, 70 ; lus assertions dis- 
credited by Gourgaud, 01; d** 
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livers newspapers to Napoleon, 96 ; 
defies Lowe, 96, 98, 104 ; declares 
he is asked to act as spy, 96 ; 
admits to Lowe the compact with 
Napoleon, 96 ; hands Boys a snuff- 
box from Napoleon, 97 ; and his 
membership of the 66th mess, 99- 
101 ; receives a letter of apprecia- 
tion, 100 ; finally repudiated, 101 ; 
quarrels with Lieut.-Col. Lysfcor, 
103 ; bids farewell to Napoleon, 

104 ; complaint about his baggage, 

105 ; sails from St. Helena, 106 ; 
Balcombe’s secret letter to, 106-6 ; 
accusations at Ascension against 
Lowe, 106 ; repeats them in letter 
to Admiralty, 107 ; dismissed tho 
Navy, 107 ; tempted to his ruin, 
108 ; declines tp show Vorling his 
medical journal, 124; removal of, 
beneficial to Napoleon’s health, 
242 ; attacks on Lowe, 259 ; ap- 
plause of Byron, 260 ; affidavits in 
his favour, 261 ; evidence of 
British officers, 264, 265 ; wins 
his ease, 265 ; marries elderly rich 
widow, 267 ; traitorous corre- 
spondence with Louis Napoleon, 
268 ; death, 268 

Oppoaitiorif party in Parliament : 
encourages Napoleon, II. 42, 43 ; 
Napoleon’s hopes of, 87, 93 ; 
O’Meara’s hopes of, 106 

Osmond, Marquis d\ French Am- 
bassador at London, II. 91 


Palmerston, Lord, U. 301 
Paoli, Pasquale, 1. 24 
Payne, H- 246 
Pernambuco, I. 297, 298 
Peyrusae, H. 287 

Philibert, captain of the Saale, 1. 37, 
43, 47, 48 

Pierron, butler, 1. 156 ; his accoimts, 
160 ; brings in dessert, 174 ; in 
Napoleon’s will, 282; returns to 
St. Helena on Belle PouU, 302 ; 
in second funeral proce53ion,_310 
PiontJeowski : wishes to remain on 
NorthumherlarLd, LOl •, “ Equerry,” 
154; arrives Longwood, 188; 
deported, 302; and the P-emon- 
strance, 303 ; and Santiai’s “ Ap- 
peal,” 204 ; on complaints as to 
provisions, 344 

Plarn'pin, Bear-Admiral : declines to 
receive O’ileara, II. SS ; repri- 


mands Sfcokoo, 128, 136 ; order at) 
to visits to Napoleon, 129 ; ordore 
Stokoo to Longwood, 132 ; oroHS- 
oxaminos Stokoo, 133 ; hie testi- 
mony discredited, 146 
Planat, I. 26 ; letter, 30 ; travels to 
Rochefort, 35 ; suporsodod by 
Gourgaud, 63 ; willing to go to 
St. Helena, 204 ; in Napoleon’s 
'.vill, 291 ; Paulino’s lotloru to, 
347-9 

Plantation House : description, 1. 01, 
92 ; rainfall, 149 ; retained for tho 
Governor, 316, 317 
Plymouth, crowd of spootutors, 1. 54, 
66 

Ponde, captain of tho Mdduao, I, 37, 
43 

Poppleton, Captain : dines with 
Napoleon, I. 172 ; given tho slip 
by Napoleon, 100 ; reports to 
Cockburn, 101 ; biographical note, 
223 ; promoted Major on Lowe’s 
recommendation, XL 45-6 ; accepts 
a gold snuff-box from Napoleon, 
46 ; informs Bathurst, 40-7 ; 
accepts Napoleon’s reply to Both- 
urst, 47 ; affidavit in favour of 
O’Meara, 281, 262 
Portcoua, I. 112, 271, 286 
Portuguese, at St. Helena, 101, 102 
Podl-morlem on Napoleon, II, 227 cl 
seq. 

Powell’s Valley, I. 101 
Power, Major, IL 264 
Powers, Tho : declare Napoleon an 
outlaw, I. 20, 32l~2 ; treaty of 
alliance, 25 Mutch, 1815, 21 ; Con- 
vention of 2 Aut^Wib, 1815, 60, 
261 ; refuse Napoleon the title of 
Emperor, 322; protocol of Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, IL 122 
Prospect House, 1. 300 
Prosperous Bay, 1. 88, 9.3, 105, 164, 
179, 298 

Provisions, I. 334 et seq, 

Prussia, King of, L 58 
Prusmans, reach Gonfti^ae, 1. 30 ; 
three miles from llalmswon, 35 


Badoviich, H. 39, 41 
Raffles, Sir Stamford, received by 
Napoleon, I. 256 
BaUiru], iron, L 142, 143, IL 205 
Rjainsford, iasoector of police, IL 15 
Eals, L 100, 135 

Rec^, Sir TfiO-rnas : biographical 
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note, I 219, character, 220, 
rocoivod by Napoleon, 300 , arrests 
the two Irfis Cases, II 16 , and tho 
bust of tho King of Romo, 39, 40 , 
on Fagan’s visit to Napoleon, 41 , 
reports Amott's diagnosis, 212 , 
report on autopsy, 228-30, affi^ 
davit m favour of Lowo, 364 
Ifeardon, Zteui , I 224 , O Meora’s 


100, 203 , affidavit in support of 
O’iieara, H 201 , visited by the 
Bertrands at Slason's Stock House, 
202 , accepts bribe from Napo 
Icon, 202 , not allowed to return 
to his regiment, 203 
liemoruirance, the Montholon, I 
272, n 323-30 

jRicicWa, cousm of Lord Liverpool 
received by Napoleon I 171, II 
162-3 , on Napoleon’s health, H 
176 

Tht, I 92 

Rw de Janetro, I 297, 298 
SxpUy, CapUixn, I 332 II 153 
RoberU, Governor, I 104, 143 
Robinson, Zftu, the nymph of the 
valley, I 189, 190 
RoeL Rose BtU, I 189, 191 
Rosebery, Lord, If 248 
Rosemary Hall thought of, for 
Napoleon, I 92, 287, 315, de 
scription, 2SS 

Boss, captain of the Norlhumberlond, 

I 79, 80, 172 

Rousseau m charge of silver, I 
157, 173 , deported 302 
Rubidge n 248 
Rupert Fort, I 106 
Rupert a Valley, I 83 164, 179 
Bviledge, surgeon assists at autopsy, 
n 228, m charge of Napoleons 
heart 230 , criticism of Antom 
marchi’a book, 230 , m charge of 
corpse, 237-8, 213, superintends 
placmg body m coffin, 248 j 


Saale, fngate, I 37, 41, 43, 48 
Saint Den%s second \alet, I 166, 
hbranan, 167—8 , attends Napo- 
leon at dinner, 173, mamed to 
Mary Hall, n 173, In Napoleons 
will, 282 , retuma to St. Helena 
on BeUe PovXe, 302. m second 
funeral procession, 310 


Saint Hdena dostmatioa an 
nounced to Napoleon, 55 , spoken 
of durmg Elba sojourn, 59, 
suggested by Liverpool to Castle 


106, population in 1815, 108, 
rmned by Suez Canal, llO, Boer 
prisoners, 110, inhabitants, 110* 
landing places, 178 , battenes, 
179, signal posts, 179, 180, only 
suitable place for Napoleon, 313 , 
earthquake, II S3, health of 
troops at, 330 et aeq 
Sandy Bay, I 88, 89, 02, 106, 179 
Santini barber on Northumberland, 
I 156, usher of the cabinet, 170 , 
threatened to shoot Lowe, 302 , 
and the ‘ RomouBtronco," 302, 
tho “Appeal,” 304, m Napoleons 
, wiU, H 291 
Sarionous, I 45, 53, 54 
•Savory I 26, 32, sent with Las 
I Cases to BeUerophon 40 , advises 
Napoleon to go on board, 46, 
destination, Muta, 66, Napoleon 
desires at St. Helena, II 201 
Soott, servont of Los Coses, ZI 9, 19» 
12, 13 

ScoU, Sir WaUer, U 269. 270 
Seak, Mrs , I 191 
Senlnes, I 197, 310, 326-8 
Sftortt, Dr attendanco at Long 
wood, II 224, cortifioe death of 


230 , tries to dommato proceed 
mgs, 231 , Bigna first report of ’ 
dissection 232, signs ^ official 
report, 233 , mode a mistake, 233 , 
atunits hver was sound, 234 , 
insinuation against Lowo. 235 , 
on health of troops at St. Helena, 

331 

Shutters in Bertrand s house, I 140 


South, Lieut Col , I 226 
Soioerby, gardener, H ISS 
Spencer, Hon Robert, II 216 
StanfeU, Captain, IL 204 
SumdeUe, Ooxemor on sccnciy oI 
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Sandy Bay, I. 89 ; on climate of 
St; Helena, 95 ; on climate of 
Longwood, 153 

Stokoe, surgeon : secret letter to, II. 
105 ; biograplucal note, 127 ; 
presented to Napoleon by O’Meara, 
128 ; reprimanded by Plampin, 
128 ; his opinion of Lowe, 130 ; 
declines mescal consultation lyith 
O’Meara, 130 ; declares O’Meara 
has been hardly used, 130 ; sent 
for by Bertrand, 131, 136, 138, 141; 
arrives Longwood, 132 ; proposed 
conditions as Napoleon’s medical 
attendant, 133 ; conditional accept- 
ance, 134 ; belief in support of 
high naval ofiSeials, 135, 148 ; 
visits Napoleon, 135, 136, 140, 
142 ; writes bulletin, 135, 136, 
140, 142 ; shows proposed con- 
ditions to Plampin, 136 ; Plampin’s 
decision, 137 ; cross-examined by 
Plampin, 138 ; alarming bulletins 
not justified, 139 ; reports to 
Plampin, 140, 142 ; requests to 
be spared further attendance on 
Napoleon, 141 ; ignores Plampin’s 
order, 142 ; accepts a bribe from 
Napoleon, 142 ; leaves St. Helena, 
143 ; tells Balmain Napoleon may 
die at any moment, 143 ; sent 
back to St. Helena, 144 ; court- 
martial charges, 145 et seq.; dis- 
missed the Navy, 150 ; civil list 
pension and extra pay, 150 ; severe 
sentence, the bribe being imknown, 
151 

Sturmer, Baron : arrives, I. 260 ; 
biographical note, 269 ; his in- 
structions, 270 ; and the Welle 
aSair, 280 et aeq. ; on the regula- 
tions as to correspondence, 333 ; 
Gourgaud’s revelations to, H. 
86-9 ; meets Gourgaud, 109 ; 
ordered to be more poUte to Lowe, 
109 ; decides not to visit Napo- 
leon, 110 ; meets the followers, 
113 ; removed from St. Helena, 
115 

Swppliea at Longwood, I. 334 et aeq. 


Teynham, Lord, H. 270 
Thiera, II. 301 

Title, the Imperial, 317 et aeq. 
Torbay, I. 63 
Torbett, I. 306, II. 253 
Tonnant, I. 63 


Tristan d'Acunha, I. 295 
Turk’s Cap, I. 164, 298, 327 

Uaaher, Captain, B.N., I. 50, 278 
Uaaher, Lieut., II. 264 

Verling, Dr. : on complaints as to 
provisions, I. 344 ; medical atten- 
dant at Longwood, H. 124 ; never 
consulted by Napoleon, 124 ; de- 
clines Napoleon’s proposals, 155, 
159, 160 ; quarrel about his atten- 
dance on Madame Bertrand, 160-1; 
on Napoleon’s appearance, 176 ; 
affidavit in favour of Lowe, 264 
Vernon, Rev., junior chaplain : sup- 
ports Lowe, I. 222 ; on the pro- 
visions, 334 ; baptises Mme. Ber- 
trand’s baby, H. 31 ^ officiates at 
funeral of Cipriani, ^95 ; and the 
snuS-box incident, 97 ; dedicates 
place of interment, 250-1 
Vesey, Bather, II. 173 
Vidal, B. B., II. 250 (note) 

Vienna, manifesto of the Powers 
against Napoleon, I. 20 
Vignali, priest : qualifications, H. 
168 ; his ignorance, 171 ; mass at 
Bertrand’s, 172 ; disguised as 
Napoleon, 188 ; administers ex- 
treme imction to Napoleon, 224 ; 
kneels by the body, 243 ; performs 
funeral office, 251 ; at head of pro- 
cession, 251 ; performed the last 
rites, 252 ; in Napoleon’s will, 282 
Visitors, at Longwood, I. 328 et aeq. 

Walewski, Napoleon’s natural son, 
II. 295 

Warden, surgeon of Northumberland, 
I. 81 ; dines with Napoleon, 172 ; 
attends Gourgaud, 199 ; a drive 
with Napoleon, 256 ; the “ letters,” 
257, 258, 11. 33 
Waterloo, I. 22 

Watson, O. L. de St. M., H. 248 
Welle, botanist, and the lock of hair, 
280 et aeq. 

Wellington, Duke of; intercedes for 
Napoleon, I. 23 ; on the climate 
of St. Helena, 95 ; on the limits, 
325 ; on Lowe, 270-2 ; fired at 
by Cantillon, 288 

Wilka, Governor : arrives, I. 103 ; 
presented to Napoleon, 111 ; pro- 
clamations, 118, 119; lays pipes 
for water to Longwood, 144 ; sug- 
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gosts Napoleon's limits, 163, 164, 
306 ; interview with Napoleon, 
236^0 ; leaves St. Helena, 240 
WilU, Laum, I. 240. 241 
IKtU of Napoleon, H. 278 et atq , 
declared void, 293 
WiUoujs, at Napoleon’s grave, II. 253 
WtUon, Str Robert, I. 303, 304 
WiUon, iMXtt., II. 202. 343-5 
Woodif Rxdge, 1. 147, 305 
Wynyard, Colond, I. 220, 288, IL 
20, 104, 126, 264 


Yam stoeh, I. 104 

Yowiyhusband, Captain : dines with 
Napoleon, I. 172 ; affidavit m 
favour of O’Liearo, 261 ; received 
by Napoleon, II. 262; dispute 
with Lowe about repairs, 262 ; 
petition to Lowe, 343—5 
Younghuaband, Mrs : dmes with 
Napoleon, I. 172 ; her conduct, 
223 ; received by Napoleon, IL 
261-2 




